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PREFACE 


1. for taMag ap tie work. — It is not without misgiving tlmt one 
ventures to render into English the texts of an intricate system which 
have never, with the exception of the sutras, been translated in Europe 
or America, But the historical importance of those texts, as forming 
a bridge between the philosophy of ancient India and the fully developed 
Indian Buddhism and the religious thought of to-day in Eastern Asia, 
emboldens one to the attempt. For this system, together with the Nyaya 
and Vai 9 esika systems, when grafted upon the simple practical exhortations 
of primitive Buddhism, serves as an introuuction to the logic?^ and meta- 
physical masterpieces of the Mahayana 

2, Bifficulties of coiaprelieaiiiig the work. — Even after a dozen readings 
the import of some paragraphs is not quite clear, such for example as the 
first half of the Bhasya on iii. 14. Still more intractable are the single 
technical terms, even if the general significance of the word, superficially 
analysed, is clear. This irreducible residuum is unavoidable so long as 
one cannot feel at home in that type of emotional thinking which culmi- 
nates in a superaensuous object of aesiihetic contemplation. 

difficulties of style. — The Bhasya and, still more, the Tattva-vai§aradi 
are masterpieces of the philosophical style. They are far from being a loo»ly 
collected body of glosses. Their excessively abbreviated and disconnected 
order of words is intentional. The Mimahsa discussed first the meaning of 
words {pwddrtha) ; then in a distinct section the meamng of the sentences 
{vahyariha ) ; and finally and most fully the implication of the 

sentences as a whole. Wherever the sentence-form is lacking, I have intro- 
duced m brackets the words needed to make a declarative clause. Much 
more obscurity remains in the bhavartka section of the Bhasya. For here 
mmj extraneous technical terms are surreptitiously introduced under the 
guise of exegesis. Thus polemic with an opponent whose name is suppressed 
b [a.o.s. It] 
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creeps into the argument. The allusions are suggestive, but obviously 
elusive. The passage at iii. 14 might be quite simple if we had before 
us the text which it criticizes. 

4. Translation of technioal terms. — A system whose subtleties are not 
those of Western philosophers suffers disastrously when its characteristic 
concepts are compelled to masquerade under assumed names, fit enough for 
our linguistic habits, but threadbare even for us by reason of frequent 
transpositions. Each time that Pv/rusa is rendered by the word “ soul ”, 
every psychologist and metaphysician is betrayed. No equivalent is found 
in our vocabulary. The rendering “ Self ” is less likely to cause misunder- 
standing. Similarly, and in accordance with the painstaking distinctions 
made at the end of ii. 5, it is most important to remember that the term 
a-vidya, although negative in form, stands for an idea which is not nega- 
tive, but positive. Bearing in mind the express instructions of the text, 

I have adopted “ undifferentiated-eonsciousness ” as the translation of avidya. 
Another word, which Professor Garbe discussed more than twenty years 
ago (in his translation of the Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, S. 70, Anm. 1), is 
gvy/x. I prefer to translate this term by “ aspect ” rather than by “ con- 
stituent ”, because, in addition to the meanings “ quality ” and “ substance ”, 
it often seems to have the semantic value of “ subordinate” as correlated to 
pradka-m. Three other words mttva and rajas and tamos seem untrans- 
latable, unless one is content with half -meaningless etymolo^cal parallels. 
In another case I have weakly consented to use “Elevation” as equivalent 
to prasa^khydnw ; the original word denotes the culmination of a series 
of concentrations; the resplt is the merging of the Seif in tbe object of 
contemplation. 

5. Piuuitiiati. 011 . — 1. Quotations from the Sutras are enclosed in single 
angular quotation-marks (< >). 2, Quotations from the Bhasya are enclosed 
in doable angnlar quotation-marks (4: ^). 3. Quotations from authorita- 
iave texts €ire enclosed in ordinary double quotation-marks (“ ”). 4 . Olgec- 
taons and questions by opponents, and quotations from unauthoritative textr^ 
are enclosed in ordinary single quotation-marks (‘ ’). Hyphens have been 
used to indicate the resolniion of compound words. A half-parearth^os ma 
its side is used to show that two vowels are printed in violation of the xnleB 
of euphonic oomlnnation (Lanman’s Sanskrit Header, p. 2^). 
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6. Texts and Mamsciapts. — The text of the sutras of the Yoga system, 
like that of the sutras of all the other five systems, except perhaps the 
Vaicesika, is well preserved, and there is an abundance of excellent 
printed editions. The most accessible and the most carefully elaborated 
of these books is the one published in the Ananda^rama Series and edited 
by Kacinatha Shastri Aga^e. Variants from twelve manuscripts, mostly 
southern, are printed at the foot of each page, and Bhojadeva's Vrtti is 
appended , also the text of the sutras by itself and an index thereto. Another 
edition, in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, by Eajaram Shastri Bodas, is also an 
excellent piece of work. I have, however, made use of the edition by Svanii 
Balarama (Calcutta, Samvat 1947, A.i). 1890, reprinted^ in Benares 
1908) because it is based on northern manuscripts and because of the valuable 
notes in the editor's tippana> Of manuscripts, I have collated, with the kind 
permission of the Maharaja, during a charming week's visit at Jammu just 
below the glistening snows above the Pir Panjal, two of the oldest manu- 
scripts in the library of the Eaghunath Temple. In Stein's Catalogue these 
are numbered 4375 and 4388 and the former is dated Samvat 1666. Two 
other manu^^cnpts were lent me, one by the courtesy of the most learned 
Gangadhara Shastri, the other the very carefully written Bikaner manuscript, 
sent to me by the generosity of the Bikaner government, which proved to 
be extremely valuable for disputed readings in the Tattva-vai^aradi. This 
latter manuscript seemed to be about a hundred and fifty years old and is 
described in Rajendralala Mitra's Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner (Calcutta, J 880) under 
the number 569. An old Sharada manuscript, which, by the kind mediation 
of Mukundaram Shastri of Shrinagar, was put^'into my hands, proved, 
upon critical examination, to have been so badly corrupted as, on the whole, 
not to be worth recording. 

7, Acknowledgements. — At the end of one's task comes the compensation 
of looking back to old scenes, and to the friends and helpers who have 
watched the progress of the book. First of all I remember the delightful 

^ In the reprint, the pagination is unchanged, but the lines vary a little Hence there 
are some small apparenc inaccuracies m the references. The reprint may be had 
from HarrassowitK in Leipzig, it is catalogued there as Fatmtjah-dm^anmt^a 
yoga-tattm 
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visit on the island of Fohr, whei-e, besides the long friendly walks upon 
the sands, I enjoyed the inestimable opportunity of reciting and reading the 
Yoga-sutras with Professor Deussen. The next winter, at Benares, Mr. Arthur 
Yenis opened the doors of the Sanskrit College to me and with the utmost 
generosity smoothed my way through my first winter in India and initiated 
me into the methods of many controversial sutras. Since my return he has 
always been ready to assist, and I thank him for illuminating for me the 
perplexing debate on the spho^ in iiL 17. Besides all this 1 am most 
grateful to binn for an introduction to the lamented Shriman Mukunda 
ShSstn Adkar, a scholar who has put the wealth of the ancient tradition 
and his own ripe scholarship at my disposal for many years. 

To many other scholars in Benares and in Kashmir and in Poona I wish 
to express my thanks, especially to Dr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar and to 
Mr. V. V. Sovani. To Professor Arthur W. Ryder, of the University of 
California, 1 am also much indebted. Furthermore, my thanks are due to 
Colonel George A. Jacob of the Bombay Staff Corps for his courtesy in 
searching after quotations, and to Dr. Frederick W. Thomas of the Bidia 
Office Library for similar favours too many to enumerate or to repay. 

My deepest insight into this system and into what little 1 know of the 
philosophy of India I owe to Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn. Each 
visit to the Kttle city on the Rhine adds to my debt of gratitude to him 
and reveals to me the beauty of the scholar’s Ufe. 

On my return from each visit to India I laid the work in its several stages 
before Professor Lanman, tSy teacher in my student days and now my 
coUesgue. To him I o^e the revision of the manuscript for the press 
and a comparison of most of the translation, eithm; in manuscript or in 
proof, with the original. Blis rigorous criticism has detected many over- 
sights whidi strike a fresh pair of eyes more quickly than those of tibe 
author. For his ready and ungrudging help through many years of 
intimate foiendship my hearty thanks. 


armrd Umversi^, 
Jidy, 1914 


Jahbs Hattghton Wooiffi. 
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1. JLutliorsMp of tlie Toga-sttras. — Ideatitj of Pataajali, amtiioi? of 
til® sutras, and of Patanjali, amtlior of tlie Kalialiliasjas not jet pro¥0d„ 
The opinion in India and in the West that the author of the Yoga-siitras 
is also the author of the great grammatical comment upon Panini has not 
been tmced definitely any farther back than to the tenth century. The 
Yoga-bhasya (about A.i). 650 to 850) makes no statement as to the 
authorship of the Yoga-sutras, unless the benedictory verse at the be- 
ginning be regarded as valid proof that Patanjali wrote the siitras. Still 
less is there any statement in the Yoga-sutras about the author of the 
Mahabhasya, And conversely there is no reference in the Mahabhasya 
to the author of the Yoga-sutras. On the other hand, there is ground 
for believing that the author of the Comment on Yoga-sutra lii. 44 may 
have had the author of the Mahabhasya in mind when he quotes a certain 
formula and ascribes it to Patanjali. This is the only mention of Patanjali 
in the whole Comment. The formula is 

gatah samuho dravyam, and although it is ascribed to Patanjali {iti 
Patanjcdih), it has not been found in the Mahabhasya. Nevertheless the 
Yoga-bhasya does here seem to contain an allusion, more or less direct, 
to the theory of the unity of the parts of concrete sub&tances as set forth 
in the Mahabhasya. But the allusion is not direct enough to serve hy 
itself as basis for the assertion that the Yoga-bhasya assumes the identity 
of the two Patafijalis. In other words, it d(fes not justify us in assigning 
to the tradition of their identity a date as ancient as that of the Yoga- 
bhasya (eighth cenmry). The allusion is, however, significant enough not 
to be lost out of mind, pending the search for other items of cumulative 
evidence looking in the same direction. 

2, Tradition of identity of two Patai^aHe not earlier than tenth 
century.— So far as I know, the oldest text implying that the Patanjali 
who wrote the sutras is the same as the Patanjali who wrote the Maha- 
bhasya, is stanza 6 of the introduction to Bhojadeva's comment on the 
Yoga-sutras, his Kajamartanda. This I would render as follows ; 

Yictory be to the luminous words of that illustrious sovereign, [Bhoja] 
Bana-rangamalla, who by creating his Grammar, by writing his comment 
on the Patanjalan [treatise, the Yoga-sutras], and by producing [a work] 
ondmedicine called EajamrgSnka, has— like Patanjali — removed defilement 
from our speech and minds and bodies. 
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Bhoja’s Grammar, Ms comment called Rajamartanda, and his medical 
treatise are all extant » The stanza must mean that Patahjaii and Bhojh 
both maintained a standard of correct speech, Patanjali by his Mahabhisya 
and Bhoja by his Grammar, and that both made our minds clear of error, 
Patanjali by his Yoga-sutras and Bhoja by his comment upon them; 
and that both made our bodies clear of imparities, Patanjali by his medical 
treatise and Bhoja by his Rajamrgahka. 

Tins certainly implies that the writer of this stanza identified Patanjali 
of the Yoga-siitras with Patanjali of the Mahabhasya. If the writer of 
the stanza of the introduction is the same as the Bhojadeva who* wrote 
the Eajamartanda, we may note that he is called Ranarangamalla here, 
Maharajadhiraja in the colophon in Mitra’s edition, and Lord of Dhara 
or Dharecvara m the colophon in the edition of Agace. There were a 
number of Bhojadevas; but whichever of them the author of the Raja- 
martanda may be, no one of them is earlier than the tenth century of 
our era. 

The tradition of the triple activity of Patanjali as a writer on Yoga and 
grammar and medicine is reinforced as follows : 

Yoyena cittasya, padena vdcdm 
malam, car%rasfya tn vaidyahena 
yo 'pdkarot, taifh pravararh mumifidm 
Patanjalim prdfijalir dnato 

This is cited in (^ivarama’s commentary on the Yasavadatta (ed. BibL Ind., 
p. 239), which Aufreeht assigns to the eighteenth century. The stanza 
occurs also in some MSS. just before the opening words of the Mahabhasya 
(Kielhom’s ed., voi I, p. 50^ — that is, not under circumstances giving 
any clue to its date. We may add that an eighteenth-century work, 
the Patanjalicarita (v. 25,ed,of Kavyamala, vol. 51), vouches for Patanjali’s 
authorship in the fields of Yoga and medicine in the following gUi 
stanza : 

Sutrdni yogacdstre 

vdidyakaedstre ca vdrttikdni tatah 
krtvd Paianjalimunih 

pmcdraydm dm jagad idam trdtwm. 

As to the precise medical work of which Patanjali was the author or 
with which he had to do, all three stanzas leave us uninformed. Not 
so the following stanza from the introduction to the commentary on 
Caraka, composed by Cakrapani, who (according to Jolly’s book on 
Medicine in BiihlePs Grnndriss, p. 25) wrote about 1060 : 

Pdtanjala-Mahdbhdsya-Camlcapratwa^Jcfidih 
man(hvdk-kdyadosdndih hantre ^ipataye naviah. 
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TMs agrees in sense with the other stanzass and in addition informs ns 
that Pataajali's ii:?edital wc^rk consisted in a reidsion {pratisamskfta) of 
the gi'eat eoiaponcliam ot Cni'&kr,, 

Ac.o the Biioja-s\!-,nzo lo be oldest external evidence 

thus far at hand for the tradition as to the identity o£ the two PatafijaliSj 
and this tradition is not older than the tenth cenitiry, a thoosand yearF 
and more after Fatanjali the author of the Mahabhasya, 

3» Tie ®f th© twe Pataijalis not eoafirmed by a comparisca 

of pMlosopMoal eoacefts.— Inconsistent use of terminology and con- 
flicting definitions of concepts in the ease of a single writer of tv/o books 
are frequently explained by the fact that quite distinct subjects are dis- 
cussed in the different works. In other cases the subject under discussion 
is the same and such an explanation of the inconsistency does not hold. 
An instance of the latter is the discussion of the nature of substance 
{dravya) in the Yoga-system and in the Mahabhasya. In the commentary 
on Yoga-sutra iii, 44 we have the following definition, A substance is a 
collection of which the different component parts do not exist separately 
(xyutdsiddha^avayava-bheda^anugaJah smiiuko dravyam iti Patafi- 
jalih)!^ and the definition is attributed to PatanjaJi as being consistent with 
his sutras. This quotation is of the most technical kind and is in the 
same style as the Nyaya-sutras. A similar use of language, for instance, 
is found in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1. 32 (Vizianagaram edition, p, 798). On the 
other hand this phrase is not to be found in the Mahabhasya, which 
however does repeatedly analyse the concept of substance. And, what 
is more important, nothing so precise as the formula attributed (iii. 44) 
to Patanjali is found in the Yoga-suiras themselves. Yet substance is 
partially defined in Yoga-sutra iii. 14, A Substance {dharmiio)' conforms 
itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects 
{dhmm£)r In this terminology dha,rmi% and Pharma of the Yoga-sutra 
are substitutions for dravya and guna of the Mahabhasya. In neither 
ease is the description of substance discriminating. Yet such as it is, 
the difference is very slight. In the Mahabhasya it is substance, we 
are told, which makes the difference in weight between iron and cotton 
of the same bulk and dimension (Mahabhasya, Kielhorn's edition, voi. II, 
p. 366^^) ; and it is that which causes the difference between penetrability 
and impenetrability. Or again it is that which does not cease to be, even 
when a succession of properties appears within it (voL II, p. 366^®). Of 
what kind then is this form of being (tattva) ? The answer is that when 
the ■^"arious reds and other properties of a myrobalan fruit, for instance, 
succei^ively appear within it, we have the right to call it a substance.* 
Ill short a substance is a concretion of properties (guna-sauih'ato dmvicnn 
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U% Kielhonis voL II, p. 366^®) ; or, as it is put elsewhere, it is a coilection 
of properties {guna-mmuddya) such that the various states (bhum) depend 
upon it pi. 200^^}. This collection is loosely paraphrased as being a group 
(mimgha) or mass (mmuha, II. 356®). 

in order, however, to make the comparison of the dharmin of the Toga- 
sutras with the dravya of the Mahabhasya, we must assume that the 
interpretation of the Yoga-sutras, as given in the Comment, correctly 
represents the concept in the mind of the author of the sutras. There 
might well have been a series of redactions of the works of Patafijali, 
as of those of Caraka. The later interpretation, such as the fonamla in 
the Comment on iii 44, might give us the original thought in more tech- 
nical form. If this be so, we find a great similarity in the discussion 
of the relation of whole and parts in the two works. In the Comment 
on the Yoga-sutra iii. 44 a collection (samuha) is of two kinds : 1, that in 
which the parts have lost their distinctness, for example, tree", 'a herd’, 

‘ a grove ’ ; 2, that in which the parts are distinctly described, for example, 
'gods and human beings.’ The second class has two subdivisions : 2\ one 
in which the distinctness of parts is emphasized, for example, ' a grove of 
mangoes"; 2^ one in which the distinctness is not emphasized, for 
example, ' a mango-grOve/ From another point of view a group is two- ' 
fold: 1. a group whereof the parts can exist separately, for example^ 

‘ a grove ", wherein the trees exist separately from the aggregate whole ; 
2. a group whereof the parts cannot exist separately, for example, ' a tree * 
or ' an atom ". The question now arises, To which of these kinds of groups 
does a substance belong? A substance (dravya) is an aggregate of generic 
and particular qualities {sdmany(^vieesa^mmuddya). This is the definition 
of substance from the point of view of its relation to its qualities. 
Furthermore, the substance is a group of the second subdivision of the 
second kindj it is ' a coSection of which the different parts do not exist 
separately This then is the resultant definition of substance according 
to the traditional interpretation of the Sutras. 

What now is the relation of whole and parts in the Mahabhisya, with 
especial reference to the substance and its qualities ? A collection (mmm- 
ddya) is locmely paraphrased as being a group {mmglm) or mass (mmuha, 
Kielhom, vol. II, p. 366®). It is, etymologically at least, a concretion of 
properties (gwnOrmihd/rdva 11. 366®®). It is a collection of parts; the 
characteristics of the parts determine the characteristics of the whole 
(in. 3^^; avayavdir arthmadhhih samuddyd apy arthavaifdo hJmvamJti 
1. 217^® , I. ; avaymve krtam lingam mmuddyasya vifesukarh bhmati 

'L 289®^; and L 377^^). Ail these eases would belong to the first subdivi- 
sion of the second kind of group, whereof the parts can exist separate 
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Yei a collection (samuddya) is not merely an assemblage of parts, but is 
a unity performing functions which the parts by themselves cannot 
perform, for example, the blanket, the rope, the chariot, as compared with 
the threads, the fibres, the chariot-parts, I. 220^®“*^^. All these cases wonld 
belong to the second subdivision of the second kind of group, wherein 
the parts cannot exist separately (ayutaaiddhavayava). Such then are 
the different groups {samuddya). 

With regard to the substance (dravya)^ its relation to its qualities (guna) 
is analogous to the relation of the parts to the group, I. 220, vart. II. 

Just as^ a collection {samuddya) is characterized by its parts {avayavdU 
malca) III. 3^^, so the substance (dravya) is characterized by its qualities 
igundtmaka) or is a collection of qualities {guuasamuddya) II. 200^®. 
This last formula is given tentatively as a not quite final conclusion , yet 
the definition is not rejected. And elsewhere, I. II 356^’^, II, 415^®, 
and especially 11. 366^^“^®, it is accepted as a working definition. Some 
qualities like sound, touch, colour, and taste belong to all substances ; they 
at least are present L 246^^ IL 198®^^. Nothing, however, is said about 
a generic-form being required to constitute a substance {dravya). At the 
most it is true that when one asserts the reality of a species {dhrti) one 
•does not deny the reality of the substance {dravya) ^ and conversely. 
For each person who makes the assertion, the reality of both is asserted. 
Either the species or the substance may be dominant in anything, and 
the other subordinate. It is only a matter of the relative emphasis in 
the use of words. But the word substance is used for mass of particular 
qualities ; it is not a concretion of species and qualities, but is contrasted 
with species. Accordingly even if we admit that the formula ascribed 
to Patanjali in the Comment on iii. 13 is correct rendering of the 
thought in the mind of Patanjali, the author of the Yoga-sutra, it is not 
true that Patanjali, the author of the Mahabh|8ya, when speaking of 
a substance {Jrayya) means what is contained in this formula. And 
there is nothing here to indicate that the tradition which identifies the 
two Patafijalis must be correct. 

4. Bate of the Yoga-sutaras between A.B. 300 and A,B. SOO, — If Patanjali, 
the author of the Mahabhasya, is not the author of the Yoga-sutras, when 
were they written? The polemic in the Yoga-sutrss themselves against 
the nirdlamhana school of Buddhists gives the answer. Very probably 
in the two Yoga-sutras iii. 14 and 15 and certainly in iv. 14 to 21 this 
school is attacked. The idealism of the Vijfmna-vdda is attacked in iv. 15, 
16, and 17. We cannot, it is true, maintain that the VijMna-vada here 
attacked by the Sutra must be the idealism of Yasubandhu. But the 

C [bo.s. u] 
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probability that the idealism is Vasubandhu's is great. And the earlier 
limit would then be the fourth century. There surely were idealists 
before him, just as there were pre-Patahjalan philosophers of yoga. Yet 
we have the great authority of Vaeaspatimifra to support the obvious 
probability that the school of Vijmnavadim is here combated by 
Patahjali. He accepts the interpretation of the Comment which intro- 
duces a Vijmnavddinaiii Vdind^kam (p. 292^*, Calc, ed.) as being 
intended by the author of the Sutra. It is true that the Sutra itself 
obviously does not make explicit leferences to this or any other school 
Still the fact remains that the Sutra is attacking some idealist that the 
Comment explicitly states the idealist's position ; and that Vacaspatimi^ra 
identifies the idealist as being a Vijndnavadin. Elsewhere Vacaspatimi$ra 
contrasts this school with other Buddhist schools. And the possibility 
that he is referring to some Vijndna-^vdda other than Vasubandhu’s is 
remote. If this he so, it becomes clearer why Nagaquna (a little before 
A.I>. 200), the great expounder of the Punya-vada, does not, so far as 
we have discovered in the portion of the Mulamadhyamika-karikas thus 
far published (fasc. I-Y), mention Patahjali Yet from the Chinese transla- 
tions of Nagarjuna it is clear that he was familiar with the philosophical yoga. 
For example in the Chinese translation,^ made in a.b. 472, of Nagarjuna’a 
XJpayakau 5 alyahrdaya» 9 astra (Nanjio, No. 1257), eight schools of philo- 
sophers and logicians are enumerated: 1. Fire-worshippem, 2. Mimansakas, 
3. Yaicesikas, 4. Samkhya, 5. Yoga, 6. Nirgranthas, 7. Monists, 8. Pluralists. 
There was then a philosophical school of Yoga about A.n. 200.^ Patanjali 
was not unknown to Buddhist-wnriters. But there is nothing to indicate 
that Nagaijuna is referring to Patahjali, the philosopher, who would then 
have preceded both nirdlambana schools. More probably, we may suppose, 
he refers to some one of the authorities on Yoga, such as Jaigi§avya or 
Pafica 5 ikha who are quoted in the Yoga-bhafya. 

With regard to the later limit, a reference, if historically sound, would 
make it certain that Patahjali lived before aj>, 400. In the Mahava&sa, 
chap. 37, vs. 167 (Tumour, p. 250; compare Dines Andersen, Pali Beader, 
I, p. 113, st. 3), we have the words 

ViJidram eJcam dgamma rattifh Pdta^jaU-matam 

parivattetL 

The verse refers to Buddhaghma, who lived in the first half of the fifth 


^ I am iadebted to the Rftv. Kenfcoku Hon 
of Tokyo for this reference. 

* Professor Jacobi has proved the existence 
of a pbilosopkical Toga system, resting 


upon logical inferences and not npoii 
intuitive processes, as early as 300 b. 0. 
{SB der kdnigL preuss. Ak.derWiss., 
13. JuH 1911), 
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century. But unfortunately the Mahavansa proper, the work of Mahir 
nama, ends, according to the judgement of Professor Geiger, at chapter 37, 
verse 50, at which point also the tika stops. The quotation therefore belongs 
to the Culavahsa, And if, as Professor Geiger concludes, the work of 
Mahanama is to be placed in the first quarter of the sixth century, the 
verse in question comes later, and probably later to such a degree that its 
value as evidence is almost nothing. If this be so, one can easily explain 
how it is that Buddhaghosa in the whole Visuddhimagga and in the 
Atthasalini makes no allusion to Patafijali. 

Much mopre conclusive is the fact that Umasvati in Ms Tattvarthadhigama- 
sutra ii. 52 refers to Yoga-sutra iii. 22. There can be little doubt of the 
reference since XJmasvati’s Bhasya repeats (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 53^® and 65®) 
two of the illustrations given in the Yoga-bhasya, of the fire set in the dry 
grass and of the cloth rolled up into a ball. Other references (Tattvartha- 
dhigama-sutra xii. 5 and 6 and ix. 44-46) are quite as likely allusions to 
ancient Jain formulae as to Pataiijali. By how much Umasvati’s date 
precedes that of Ms commentator, Siddhasena, cannot be said until the 
complete text of Siddhasena is published. The date for Siddhasena is set 
by Professor Jacobi (ZDMG. 60, 289, Leipzig, 1906, reprint p. 8, Eine Jaina- 
Dogmatik) at the middle or end of the sixth century. Umasvati precedes 
him; and Patafijali the philosopher would not be later than a.b. 500 and 
might be much earlier. 

On the other hand I should guess that he is not much earlier. Because, for 
one reason, as Professor Stcherbatskoi reports, Dignaga (about A.i). 650 
or earlier) seems to know nothing of him. And secondly because it is 
improbable that the Yoga-bhasya was composed very much later. 

Other confirmatory evidence, somewhat latei^ but more certain, would 
be the reference to Yoga-sutra i. 83 in Magha's Qi^upalavadha iv. 55, 
Professor Hultzsch has kindly pointed out another^reference at xiv. 62 of 
Magha's poem. In respect of the date of Magha, Professor Jacobi concluded 
(WZKM. voL III, p. 121 ff.) that Magha lived about the middle of the sixth 
century. But Mr. Gaurishankar Ojha's discovery of the Tasantgadh inscrip- 
tion dated Vikrama 682 adds new and most convincing evidence. Professor 
Kielhorn (Qottinger Naehrichten, pMloL-histor. Klasse, 1906, Heft 2, p. 146) 
is of the opinion that Magha, the grandson of a minister of the King Varma- 
lata, must be placed at about the second half of the seventh century. 

Still later, Gaudapi,da (about a.d. 700), in his comment on the S^ihkhyar 
Karika 23, quotes Yoga-sutra ii. 30 and 32 and names Patanjali as the 
author. 

The conclusion would be then that Patafijali’s sutras were written at some 
timq^in fm fourth or fifth century of our era. 
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5. Bate of tke Togarblitoya l 30 twee 2 i iL.B. §50 lad AJB» 850,— Of this 
the limits are easier to fix. Three pieces of evidence help ns to determine 
the earliest limit. 

The Comment could not in any case be much earlier than A.D. 350« 
For {at the end of lii. 53 or 52) it quotes Varsaganya in the words 

murti-iY^iudhi-jdti-bheddbhavdn ndsti mulaprthaktvam iti Vdrsaganyah. 

And again (iv. 13) the Comment quotes from a ^btrdnu^dsanam as follows : 

Gundndm paramam rupam na drstipatham rcchati 
yat tu drstipatham prdptam tan mdyma 8utucehakam» 

Fortunately Vacaspatimi^ra offers us the information that this is an exposi- 
tion of the teaching of the Shasti-tantra. And furthermore, in the Bhamati 
on Vedanta-siitra ii. 1. 2. 3 (Nirnayasagara 'edition, 1904, p 352, line 7 of 
the Bhamati), we are told that it is Varsaganya, the founder of the Yoga 
system, who said these words (ata eva yoga-^stram vyutpadayitd aha sma 
Bhagavdn Vdrsaganyah gundnam paramam . • 

Thus the Comment contains two quotations from Varsaganya. There is 
little reason to doubt that Varsaganya was an older contemporary o£ 
Vasubandhu. Professor Takakusu^ by a combination of dates centering 
about the Chinese translation o£Paramartha*s Life of Vasubandhu estimated 
that Vasubandhu lived from about A B. 420 till 500. Professor Sylvain 
L^vi (Asanga, voL II, pp. 1 and 2) accepted the result of these discussions# 
But Professor Wogihara^ had co^ectured that the date of Vasubandhu 
must be set back. An elaborate confirmation of his suggestion is now 
offered by Monsieur Noel Peri,® who places the death of Vasubandhu 
at A.B. 350; and by Mr. K Shiiwo,^ who estimates that Vasubandhu’s 
life was from a B. 270 to 350. This is a return to the fourth century, 
the date for V asubandhti which Buhler ® favoured. Accordingly the Bhasya 
must in any case he later than A.B. 350. 

B. Another kind of evidence which helps us to determine yet more closely 
the earliest limit is the fact that the decimal system is used by way of 

^ Bulletin de i’ficole Prainjaise d’Extreme- *« ‘*Boctor Takaknsu and Monsieur Peri 
Orient, 1904, tome IV , pp. 48 and 56 ; on the date of Vasubandhu ” in the 
and JEAS. Jan. 1905, pp. 16-18 of the Tetsugaku Zasshi, vol 27, Not.-Bec., 
r^rint. 1912. I am indebted to Mr K. Yabuki 

® Asanga's Bodhisattvabhumi, Leipzig, for this, 

1908, p. 14. ® “Bie indischen Inschriften nnd das 

» “A propos de la date de Vasubandhu” Alter der indischen Kunst-Foesie,” in 
(Bulletin de FEcole Fiamjaise d’Ex- Bitzungsbexichte der Kaiserl. Akad. 
trgme Orient, tome XI, 191 1 , p. 339). der Wiss., Wien, 1890, p. 79 f. 
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illustration in the Comment on iii* 13. The oldest epigraphic ^ instance 
of the use^ of the decimal system is in the Gnrjara inscription of A.l>. 595, 
With one obscure and doubtful exception, there is no literary evidence 
of the use of the decimal system before Varahamihira, who lived in the 
sixth century. If we consider this kind of evidence alone, it is improbable 
that the Comment precedes the year A.l>. 500 ; it is probably later. 

C. There is evidence which determines that the earliest limit of the 
Comment is still later, as late as the seventh century. In the stanza 
iv. 55 of the ^ifupalavadha by Magha (circa A.i). 650), not only Yoga*- 
sutra i. 33 is referred to, but also the words of the avatdra'm in the 
Comment. In the Comment the pariharma of the ciUa is enjoined. This 
is an uncommon term. Even if cUta-paHhamrm might be found in 
Buddhist books, the fact that it here immediately precedes the quotation 
from sutra i. 33, makes it almost certain that such a mixture of termino- 
logy is impossible. €n fact the stanza is Ml of specific yoga-terms in 
each line to such an extent that reference to any other system, much 
less to some heretical book, is quite excluded. The point is then that 
the words citta-parikarma together with the first word of the sutra 
have been wrought into the metre of the poem as one word. The poet, 
as we saw, probably lived in the second half of the seventh centmy. If 
■•this is trustworthy evidence, the Comment cannot be earlier than A.J>. 650. 
II. The later limit is set by the date of Vacaspatimi$ra*3 Nyaya Index, 
A.B. 841 — see below, page xxiii. 

Accordingly the date of the Bhasya would be somewhere between about 
A.D. 650 and about A.D, 850. 

6. Bate of ITaeaspattini^w’s Tattva-vai^ivadl about A.B. 850. — ^Tn the 
verse at the close of his Bhamati-nibaiylha, Vicppatipa^^i:a gives the names 
of his works, seven in number : 

Yan Nydyakanihd-‘TaUva8am%Jcsd-TaUvabin(^ubhih \ 

Yan JYydya-Sdmkhya-Yogdndfh^ Veddntdndm nibandharmih n 
Samaedisam mahxit punyam, tat phalam pushala^ niayd i 
Samarpitam; atkditena pHyatdm Pammegvarah H. 

The ]Yydya-vdrttiJca4dtparyart%kd is on the I^aya system ; the^ Tedtvor- 

‘ See p. 78, of Buhler's Palaeograpliie, in " piace-mlue is utilized. Most of 
Ms Orandriss. In his Notes on Indian these he thinks are worthless as evi- 

Mathematics (Journal of the Asiatic ""dence for the introduction of the 

Society of Bengal, July 1907, voL III, decimal system. The same conclusion 

number 7, p. 482, note 5), Mr. G. B. is reached in a later article (JBAS. 

Kaye gives a list of epigraphical in- July 1910, p. 749), 
stances of the notation in which 
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MwnmM is on the Simkliya syst;em ; the Tatt*c--vaigdrad\ !*« cr the Yoga , 
the Nyaya-hanikd^ a gloss on the Vidki-^iveka, is on the Mimahsaj the 
TaUva-hindn is on Bhaifa's exposition of the Mhnansaj the TaUvu'--mmik§a 
and the Bhdmazi are both on the Vedanta. 

In the same verse at the end of the Bhamatl he speaks of himself living 
tinder King Nrga : 

tmviin makipe mahaniyaiclrtdw Qrmhan--N‘fge ^d<iyd mba''pdhalL 
Unfortunately there is (as Professor Liider'^ informs m^) no epigmpMcal 
record of this king and we cannot say when or where he lived, Vaeas- 
patimi^ra was a native of Mithila,^ the northern part of Tirhut^ and the 
latter part of his name would indicate, as Fits- Edward Hall hai* pointed 
ontj that he was a native of Gangetic Hindustan. 

In the introduction to Ms edition of the Kusumailjali (Calcutta, 1864, p z), 
Professor Cowell thinks that Vacaspatimi^ra lived in the tenth century. 
Earth (Bull, des Kel de Flnde, 1893, p. 271) would set him at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. Professor Maedonel! 
(Hist, of Sansk. lit, p. 393) places him soon after a.b. 1100. 

These judgements rest, more or ie^, upon the opinion that the Kaja-varttika, 
quoted by Vacaspatimi^ra in his Samkhya-tattv’^a-kaumudi on Karika 72, 
was composed by, or for, Bhoja Baja, called Ranarahga Malla, King of Dhara 
(1018-1060), 'This opinion accords with the assertion of Pandit Kaginatha 
Aftaputra of Benares College, who assured Dr. Fite-Edward Hall that 
a manuscript of the Raja-varttika had been in his possession several years 
(Haifa edition of the Samkhya-pravacana-bhafya, 1 856, p. 33). But the 
visibie basis for tMs assertion that the Raja in question is Bhoja is not 
now at hand. 

Similarly, Professor Pathak in his article on Dharmakirti and Shankara- 
cirya (see Journal of the Bombay Branch RAS,, voL XXVni, no, 48, 1891, 
p. 89, ^:nd also the table in the ssDme Journal, p. 235, no. 49, note 74) is 
content to rest his conelusions as to the date of Vacaspatimi^ra upon the 
&ct that 9ribhi»rsti, the pupil of Bodharanya, in his edition of the Samkhya- 
tattvs-kaumudi (Benares, Jainaprabhakara Press, 1889, p. 182), prints, in a 
note at the end, tne word Bhoja before the word Raja-varttika. Thus it 
would appear that this varttika is by Bhojaraja and that Vacaspatimijra, 
who quotes it, must be later than Bhojaraja, that is, later than the tenth 
century. But we are not at all sure from other manuscript evidence 
that the word Ehoja should be read before the word Raja-variitika, and 
the date of this Raja-varttika is therefore undetermined. 

* See the begisuing ot the Nyayasutio- prasM^J&trljNoticeii of Sanskrit MSS., 

ddharah hr Vacaspaumiora grtvaca- Second Seriei, voi. If, p. 98 ). 
M*chilegvarasttrnw ^^Eara*- 
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By way o£ contrast we now have the direct statement of Vacaspatimi$rs 
that he finished his Nyayasucinibandha in the year 898. For on the first 
page of this appendix to the Nyaya-varttika, as given in the edition of the 
Nyaya-varttika in the Bibliotheca Indica, 1907, he says that he is about to 
compose an index for the Nyi^ya-sutras 

^Twacuspatimi^rma mayd mc% vidhasyate. 

And in the colophon he says that he made the work for the delight of 
the intelligent in the year 898. 

Kyayasucinibandlio 'sdv akdri sudhiydm mude 

QTwdcaspatimi^rena vaav-anJea-vam-vatsare. 

It remains to determine whether this year belongs to the era of Vikrama- 
ditya or of Qalivahana. In the introduction to his edition of Six Buddhist 
Nyaya Tracts (Bibl. Ind., 1910), Mahamahopadbyaya Haraprasad Shistri 
gives the date as belonging to the second era, to <Jaka 898. He says (p. iii) 
that the author of the Apohasiddhi “ takes a good deal of pains in elaborately 
refuting the theory of Vacaspatimi§ra”, and that he does not quote or refute 
Udayana, whose date is Caka 905 = A.B. 983”. In his Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, second series, vol. II, p. xix, this distinguished scholar had 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the era to which this date of 
Vacaspatimigra should be assigned. This conclusion seemed doubtful to 
Mr. Nilmani Chakravarti, M.A., in his valuable Chronologf of Indian 
Authors, a supplement to Miss Duff's Chronology of India (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL 3, 1907, p. 205). And one cannot refrain 
from thinking that the other era is presumably more likely for a Northern 
writer ; and that more especially a great difficulty is created if only seven 
years are supposed to separate Vacaspatimi 9 ra and Udayana. The difference 
between the two philosophers is of such a kind that one must assume a much 
longer interval between their writings. And furthermore, would it not be 
an extraordinary coincidence that the author of the Apohasiddhi should 
be so minutely familiar with the work of Vacaspatimicra, and yet not 
have the dimmest sense of the existence of Udayana, the light of a new 
dawn in the world of Nyaya? Accordingly, the date of Vacaspati's 
Nyayarindex would appear to be Samvat 898 = A.I). 841 , and the dates 
of his six other works, including the Tattva-vai 9 aradi, may be presumed 
to be not many years earlier or later. We are therefore safe in making 
the statement that the date of the Tattva-vi.i 5 aradl is not far from the 
middle of tne ninth century, or approximately a.d. 850. 
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TBANSLATION OF THE YOGA-SUTEAS WITHOUT 
THE COMMENT OE THE EXPLANATION 


Being the Sutras translated in groups, together with 

GROUP-HEADINGS ADDED BY THE TRANSLATOR 

BOOK FmST~-.CONCENTEATION 
0oal of Concentration 

i. 1-4. Yoga is the concentration which restricts the fluctuations. Freed 
from them, the Seif attains to self-expression. 

i. 1 Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made], i. 2 Yoga is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff, i S Then the Seer [that is, 
the Self] abides in himself, i. 4 At other times it [the Self] takes the 
same form as the fluctuatidns [of mind-stuff]. 

Forms of the mmd-stnft 

i 5-11. The fluctuations are all exposed to attack from the hindrances 
and are five in number; 1. sources-of-Talid- ideas; 2. misconceptions, 
3. predicate-relations, 4. sleep; 5. memory. 

i. 5 The fluctuations are of five kinds and are hindered or unhindered, 
i. 6 Sources-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate-relations and 
sleep and memory, i. 7 Sources-of-valid-ideas are perception and inference 
and verbalrcommunication. i 8 Misconception is an erroneous idea 
not based on that form [in respect of which the misconception is 
entertained], i, 9 Tfie predicate-relation {vikalpa) is without any [corre- 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of perception or 
of words, i. 10 Sleep is a fluctuation of [mind-stuff] supported by 
the cause of the [transient] negation [of the waking and the dreaming 
fluctuations], i 11 Memory is not-adding-surreptitiously to a once 
experienced object. 

Methods of vestriotmg ffuetnatiosis 

i, 12-18. An orientation of the whole life with reference to one idea ; an 
emotional transformation corresponding to this focused state. 

i. 12 The restriction of them is by [means] of practice and passionless- 
ness. i. 13 Practice is [repeated] exertion to the end thai; [the jmnd- 
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stuff] shall have permanence in this [restricted state], i 14 But this 
[practice] becomes confirmed when it has been cultivated for a long time 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention, i. 15 Passionlessness 
is the consciousness of being master on the part of one who has rid 
himself of thirst for either seen or revealed objects, i. Ifi This [passion- 
lessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirstlessness 
for qualities [and not merely for objects]. 

Kinds of concentration 

1 1 Four kinds of conscious concentration, and the concentration of 

subliminaldmpressions alone. 

i. 17 [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by assuming 
forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of reflection upon 
subtile objects or of joy or of the feeling-of-personal%. 1. 18 The other 
[concentration which is not conscious of objects] consists of subliminal* 
impressions only [after objects -have merged], and follows upon that 
practice which effects the cessation [of fiuetuations], 

Degrees of approach to concentraiion 

i. 19-23. The worldly approach ; the spiritual approach , the combina- 
tions of methods and intensities ; and the devotion to the highest Self, 

i. 19 [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by worldly [means] 
is the one to which the discarnate attain and to which those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain, i. 20 [Concentration 
not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief [and] energy [and] 
mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that to which the 
others [the yogins] attain, i. 21 For the keenly intense, [concentration] 
is near. i. 22 Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior even to this [near kind], i. 2S Or 
[concentration] is attained by devotion to ^lie l 9 vara. 

Analysis of the highest Self 

i. 24-28. Unique quality of the highest Self; proof of His existence; His 
temporal priority ; His symbolical realization. 

i. 24 Untouched by hindrances or karmas or fruition or by latent-deposits, 
the I^vara is a special kind of Self, i, 25 In this [I^vara] the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence, i 26 Teacher of the Primal 
[Sages] also, forasmuch as [with Him] there is no limitation by time, 
i 27 The word-expressing Him is the Mystic-syllable, i. 28 Eepetition 
of it and reflection upon its meaning^ [should be made]. 
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0]5stacles t© tlie calming ©f tlie mimd-sttiff 

L 29-34. The inner sense is exposed to distractions which may be over* 
come by focusing the mind , by the cultivation of sentiments , one may 
also practise breathings. 

i. 29 Thereafter comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks in an 
inverse way, and the removal of obstacles, i. 30 Sickness and languor 
and doubt and heedlessness and woridlmess and erroneous perception and 
failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and instability in the state 
[when attained] — these distractions of the mind-stuff are the obstacles, 
i. 81 Pam and despondency and unsteadiness of the body and inspiration 
and expiration are the accompaniments of the distractions i. 82 To 
check them [let there be] practice upon a single entity, i. 88 By the 
cultivation of friendliness towards happiness, and compassion towards 
pain, and joy towards merit, and indifference towards demerit, i 84 Or 
[the yogin attains the undisturbed calm of the mind-stuff] by expulsion 
and retention of breath. 

Attainment of Stability 

i. 35-39. Suitable objects for fixed-attention and contemplation. 

i. 85 Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity arises connected with 
an object [and] bringing the central-organ into a relation of stability, 
i. 36 Or an undiskessed [and] luminous [sense-activity when arisen 
brings the central-organ into a relation of stability], i 87 Or the mind- 
stuff '[reaches the stable state] by having as its object [a mind-stuff] freed 
from passion, i. 88 Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by 
having as the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep, i 89 Or 
[the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon any such 
an object as is desired. 

and eoncentratiom 

i. 40 47. Classification of concentration with reference to different single 
objects or absence of objects, or to the mental act, or to a fusion of object 
and knower. 

i. 40 His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the greatest 
magnitude. L 41 [The mind-stuff} from which, as from a precious gem, 
fiuctuations have dwindled away, reaches the balanced-state, which, in 
the case of the knower or of the process-of-knowing or of the objeot- 
to-be-known, is in the state of resting upon [one] of these [three] and in 
the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], i. 42 Of [these 
balanced-states] the state-balanced with deliberation is confused by 
reason of predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and 
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ideas, i 4S Wien tie memory is qnite purified^ [that balanced-state] 

wbieb is, as it were, empty of itself and which brightens [into conscious 
knowledge] as the intended-object and nothing more— is super-delibera- 
tive, i 44 By this same [balanced-state] the refleeave and the super- 
reieetive [balanced-states] are also explained, i. 45 The subtile object 
also terminates in unresoluble-primary-matter (ahnga). i 46 These 
same [balanced-states] are the seeded concentration, i. 47 When there 
Is the clearness of the super-reflective [balanced-state, the yogin gains] 
internal undisturbed calm. 

Mormative lnsigM 

i. 4S-51. After-effects of Concentmted insight efface after-effects of con- 
centration upon objects. 

i. 48 In this [concentrated mind-stuff] the insight is truth-bearing, 
i. 49 Has another object than the insight resulting from things heard 
or ffoia inferences, inasmuch as its intended-object is a particular, 
i 50 The subliminal-impression produced by this [super-i effective 
balanced-state] is hostile to other subliminal-impressions, i. 51 When 
this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted, since all is restricted, [the 
yogin gains] seedless concentration. 


BOOK SECOND— MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 
Bevices for weakening hindrances 

ai. 1-11. Aids serviceable to tlie beginner who is on the path to con- 
centration. 

ii, 1 Self-castigation and study and devotion to the I^vara are the Yoga 
of action, ii, 2 For the cultivation of concentration and for the 
attenuation of the hindrances, ii. 3 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
{amdya) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the five hindrances, li. 4 Undifferentiated-consciousness 
is the field for the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained, ii. 5 The recognition of the permanent, of 
the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, 
pain, and not-self is undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) li. 6 When 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees have the 
appearance of being a single seif, [this is] the feelmg-of-personality. 
ii 7 Passion is that which dwells upon pleasure. il 8 Aversion is that 
which dwells upon pain, ii 9 The wiil-to-live sweeping on [by the 
force of] its own nature exists in this form even In the wise. ii. 10 
[h.o s. 17 ] 
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These [fiindrances when they have become stthtMe] are to he escaped 
by the inverse-propagation, ii. 11 The fluctuations of these should b© 
escaped by means of contemplation, 

ii, 12-14, Origin of karma in hindrances, result of karma in state-oi- 
existence, length of life, and pleasure or pain. 

ii. 12 ‘The latent-deposit of karma has its root In the hindrances and may 
be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen, ii. IS So long as the root 
exists, there will be fruition from it [that is] birth [and] leng^h-of-life 
[and] kind-of-experience. li. 14 These [fruitions] have joy or extreme 
anguish as results in accordance with the quality of their causes whether 
merit or demerit. 

JJl is pain 

ii. IS. Present and future and past correlations with objects result un- 
avoidably in pain. 

ii. 15 As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties and 
subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuation® 
of the aspects (gma \ — to the dkcriminating ail is nothing but pain. 

There is an escape 

ii 16. Only yogins are sensitive to future pain. This may be avoided in 
that it has not expressed itself in actual suffering, 

iL 16 That which is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Cause of pain 

ii. 17-24. The Seer-sight ^ relation implies L complexes of potential 
stresses between aspects (guna) and between sense-organs and elements, 
2. the power of the Seer^who is undefiled by aspects, 3. the actual correla- 
tion until the purpose of the Seer, which is to differentiate consciousness, is 
completed. 

ii. 17 The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped, ii. 18 With a disposition to brightness 
and to activity and to inertia, and with the elements and the organs 
as its essence, and with its purpose the experience and the liberation 
[of the Self], — this is the object-of-sighi ii 19 The particularized and 
the unparticularized [forms] and the resoluble only [into primary matter] 
and irresoluble-primary-matter — ^are the divisions of the aspects (guna)* 
ii. 20 The Seer who is nothing but [the power of seeing], although 
undefiled (piddha), looks upon the presented idea, ii 21 The object- 
of-sight is only for the sake of it [the Self], ii. 22 Thougi^ it has 
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ceased [to be seen] in tbe case of one wbose purpose is accomplisbedy 
it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others [besides himself]* 
ii. 2S The reason for the apperception of what the power of the 
property and of what the power of the proprietor are^ is correlation, 
ii. 24 The reason for this [correlation] is undifierentiated-coniscioTiisiiess 
(awdfd). 

The escape 

il 25. Positive state of Isolation follows the ending of the correlation. 

ii. 25 Since this £non-siglrt] does not exist, there is no correlation. This 
is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Means of escape 

ii. 26-27. The act of discrimination leading up to the act of insight. 

ii. 26 The means of attaining escape is unwavering discriminative 
discernment, ii. 27 For him [there is] insight sevenfold and advancing 
in stages to the highest. 

3Sight aids to yoga 

ii 28-20. To purify the aspects and to intensify intuitive thinking there 
are five indirect aids and three direct aids. 

ii. 28 After the aids to yoga have been followed up, when the impurity 
has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of perception reaching up to the 
discriminative discernment, li. 29 Abstentions and observances and 
postures and regulations-of-the-breath and withdrawai-of-the-senses and 
fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration. 

First indirect aid: i. Five abstentions 
ii 30-31. The elements and degrees of momlity in the form of prohibi- 
tions. 

ii. 80 Abstinence from injury and from falseho(|^ and from theft and from 
incontmence and from acceptance of gifts are the abstentions, li. 81 When 
they are unqualified by species or place or time or exigency and when 
[covering] all [these] classes — there is the Great Course-of-conduct. 

Second indirect aid: ii. Five observances 
ii. 32. Advances in morality in the form of voluntary action. 

ii. 82 Oleanimess and contentment and self-castigation and study and 
devotion to the I^vara are the observances. 

Besnlts of the abstentions and observances 
ii. 33-45. Persistent inhibitions of certain kinds reorganize an increase of 
activity of the opposite kind. 

ii. 88 If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, there should be 
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cultivation of the opposites, ii. 34 Since perverse-considerations such 
as injuries, whether done or caused to be done or approved, whether 
enstdng upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and lack of 
thinking, there should be the cultivation of their opposites, ii. 85 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from injury, his presence begets 
a suspension of enmity, ii. 86 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence 
jfrom falsehood, actions and consequences depend upon him. ii. 87 As 
soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, ail jewels approach him, 
ii. 38 As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from mconti 5 |,ence, he 
r squires energy, ii. 39 As soon as he is established in abstinence from 
cceptance of gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of birth. 
11 40 As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one*s own body and 
no intercourse with others, ii 41 Purity of sativa and gentleness and 
singleness-of-intent and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the 
sight of the self. ii. 42 As a result of contentment there is an acquisition 
of superlative pleasure, ii 43 Perfection in the body and in the organs 
after impurity has dwindled as a result of self-castigation, ii 44 As 
a result of study there is communion With the chosen deity, ii. 45 
Perfection of concentration as a result of devotion to the Icvara. 

Third indirect aid: iii. Postures 

f 

ii Bodily conditions favourable to concentration. 

ii 46 Stable-and-easy posture, ii. 47 By relaxation of effort or by a 
[mental] state-of-balance with reference to Ananta. ii 48 Thereafter 
he is unassailed by extremes. 

Fourth indirect) aid: iv. Bestraint of the breath 
ii. 40-58. Calming of affective states is favourable to concentration, 

ii, 49 When thex^e is [stability of posture], the restraint of breath, a 
cutting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration, follows, ii. 50 [This 
is] exter^ or internal or suppressed in fluctuation and is regulated by 
place and time and number and is protracted and subtile, ii 61 The 
fourth [restraint of the breath] transcends the external and the internal 
object, ii. 52 As a result of this the covering of the light dwindles away. 

Fif^ indirect aid : ▼. Withdrawal of the eense^rgane 
al 53-55. The span of attention is confined to an inner object. 

ii. 53 For fixed^attentions also flie central or^n becomes fit. iL 64 The 
withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation of the mind-stuff 
it is in itself on the part of the organs by disjoining themselves from 
their objeet. ii. 55 As a result of this [withdrawal]' there is«a complete 
mastery of the organs. ^ 
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BOOK JPERNORZiL POWERS 

First iireet aid: FiKed-attentiom 

Mi. 1. Tlie knower focuses the process of knowing upon the object to be 
known. 

Mi. 1 Binding the mind-staff to a place is fixed-attention. 

Second direct aid; mL Contemplation 
Mi. 2. A two»term relation between the process of knowing and the object 
to be known. 

ill 2 Focnsedness of the presented idea upon that [place] is eon- 
femplation. 

Third direct aid: ¥iii. Coacentratiom 
Mi. 3« A fusion of the knower and the process of knowing with the object 
to be known. 

ill. 3 This same [contemplation], shining forth [in consciousness] as the 
intended object and nothing more, and, as it were, emptied of itself, is 
concentration. 

Trasyiition to secdleea co&eamtmtioa 
iM. 4~10. The direct aids in combination resuii in insight and restricted 
subliminal-impressions and the calm flow of the mind-stuff. 

iii. 4 The three in one are constraint, in. 5 As a result of mastering 
this constraint, there follows the shining forth of insight, iii. 6 Its 
application is by stages, in. 7 The three are direct aids in comparison 
with the preYious [five], iii. 8 Even these [three] are indirect aids 
to seedless [concentration], iii. 9 When there is a becoming invisible 
of the subliminal-impression of emergence and a becoming visible 
of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the mutation of 'restriction 
is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its period of restiiction. 
iii 10 This [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the subliminal- 
impression. 

Kutatioms of substances 

Mi. 11-15. In the focused state the concentration holds two time-forms 
within the span of attention. Mutations are in fixed orders of subiiminal- 
impressions in the restricted state. 

ill. 11 The mutation of concentration is the dwindling of dispersivenesa 
and the uprisai of singleness-of-intent belonging to the mind-stuff, 
iii. 12 Then again when the quies^nt and the uprisen presented-ideaa 
are similar [in respect of having a single object], the mind-stuff has 
a mutation ^ingle-in-intent, iii. 18 Thus with regard to elements and 
to organs, mutations of .external-aspect and of time-variation and of 
intensity have been enumerated, iii 14 A substance conforms itself to 
quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external-aspects, iii 15 The- 
order of the sequence is the reason for the order of the mutations. 
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JLpplieatiom of coastraittts to difforoat ©rdeM of nmtatioms 

iM. 16-52. Given a single mutation of external-aspect or time-form or in- 
tensity, the whole sequence comes under control of the concentrated insight, 
iii 16 As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there follows] 
the knowledge of the past and the future, iii. 17 Word and intended- 
object and presented-idea are confused because they axe erroneously 
identified with each other. By constraint upon the distinctions between 
them [there aiises the intuitive] knowledge of the cries of all living 
beings, iii. 18 As a result of direct perception of subliminal-impressions 
there is [intuitive] knowledge of previous births, iii. 19 [As a irasult of 
constraint] upon a presented-idea [there arises intuitive] knowledge of 
the mind-stuff of another, iai. 20 But [the intuitive knowledge of the 
mind-stuff of another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that [upon which it depends] 
is not-in-the-ffeld [of consciousness], iii. 21 As a result of constraint 

upon the [outer] form of the body, when its power to be known id 

stopped, then as a consequence of the disjunction of the light and of the 
eye there follows indiscemibility [of the yogin’s body], iii. 22 Advancing 
and not-advancing is karma ; as a result of constraint upon this [two- 
fold karma] or from the signs of death [there arises an intuitive] 

knowledge of the latter end. iii. 28 [As a result of constraint] upon 

friendliness and other [sentiments there arise] powers [of friendliness], 
iii 24 [As a resuljb of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers like 
those of an elephant, iii. 25 As a result of casting the light of 
a sense-activity [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile 
and the concealed and the obscure, iii. 26 As a result of constraint 
upon the sun [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces, 
iii 27 [As a result of ^constraint] upon the moon [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars, iii. 28 [As a result 
of constraint] uponrthe pole-star [there arises the intuitive] knowledge 
of their movements, iii. 29 [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel 
of the navel [there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement 
of the body, iii 80 [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the 
throat [tnere follows] the cessation of hunger and thirst, iii. 81 [As 
a result of constraint] upon the tortoise-tube [there follows] motionless- 
ness of the mind-stuff, iii 82 [As a result of constraint] upon the 
radiance in the head [there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. iii. 88 Or 
as a result of vividness the yogin discerns all. iii. 84 [As a result of 
constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a consciousness of the mind-stufll 
iii. 85 Experience is a presented-idea which fails to distinguish the mttm 
and the Self, which are absolutely uncommingled [in the presented-idea]. 
Since the saUm exists as object for another, the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self arises as the result of constraint upon tbat which existt for 
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its own sake, iii, 86 As a restilt of this [eonstraint upon that which 
exists for its own sake], there arise vividness and the organ“Of-[snp 0 rnal]* 
hearing and the organ-of-[siipemal]-touch and the organ-of-[siip6rnal]- 
sight and the organ-of-[snpernaI]-taste and the organ“of-[supernal]-sine!L 
iii. 87 In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles ; in the 
emergent state they are perfections {s^ddJl^). iii. 38 As a result of slacken- 
ing the causes of bondage and as a result of the knowledge of the procedure 
[of the mind-stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another, 
iii, 39 As a r^uit of mastering the Udam there is no adhesion to water 
or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] the upward iight, 
mi. 40 As a result of mastering the Samana [there arises] a radiance, 
iii. 41 As a result of constraint upon the relation between the organ-of- 
hearing and the air, [there arises] the supernal-organ-of-hearing. in, 42 
Either as a result of constraint upon the relation between the body and 
the air, or as a result of the balanced-state of lightness, such as that of 
cotton-fibre, there follows the passing through air. in. 43 An outwardly 
unadjusted fiuctuation is the Great Biscarnate ; as a result of this the 
dwindling of the covering to the brightness, iii. 44 As a result of con- 
straint upon the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and 
the inherence and purposiveness, there is a mastery of the elements, 
iii 45 As a result of this, atomization and the other [perfections] come 
about, [there is] perfection of body ; and there is no obstruction by the 
properties of these [elements], iii. 46 Beauty and grace and power and 
compactness of the thunderbolt, — [this is] perfection of body. iii. 47 As 
a result of constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the essential- 
attribute and the feeling-of-pemonality and the inherence and the 
purposiveness, [there follows] the subjugation of the organs, iii. 48 As 
a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of the central-organ, 
action of the instruments [of knowledge^ disjunct [ffom the body], and 
the subjugation of the primary-cause, iii. 49 He who has only the full 
discernment into the difference between ihe^sattva and the Self is one 
who has authority over all states-of-existence and is one who knows 
all, iii. 60 As a result of passioniessness even with regard to these 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds of the 
defects, Isolation, iii 61 In case of invitations from those-in-high- 
places, these should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesired 
conse<|uences recur, iii. 62 As a result of constraint upon moments 
and their sequence [there arises the intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. 


Oulmixiation of ooneentration 

iii. S3-S5. The particular which is indiscernible in respect of class or 
term or point-in-space is intuitively discerned , the widest span of objec- 
tivity is also discerned. This is the attainment of Isolation. 
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iii. As a result of this Ihere arises the ieeper-knowMge of two 
equivalent things wMch cannot be distinctly qualified in species or 
cliaracteristic-nmrk or point-of-^ace, iii. b4 The [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discriinination is a deliverer, has all things as its object, 
and has all times for its object, and is an [inclusive whole] without 
sequence, ill* 55 "When the purity of the sutivoi^ and of the Self are equal 
there is Isolation. 

BOOK FOURTH— ISOLATION 
Eubstancas and snbeonBci0iisiiess 

iv. 1-13. Correspondence between imperceptible forms of substance and 
latent-impressions of concentrated states, 

iv 1 Perfections proceed from birth or from drugs or from spells 
or from self-castigation or from concentration, iv. 2 The mutation into 
another birth is the result of the filling in of the evolving-cause. 
IV 3 The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving-causes but 
[the mutation] follows when the barrier [to the evolving-cause] is cut, 
as happens with the peasant, iv. 4 Created mind-stuffis may result from 
the sense-of-personahty and fiom this alone, iv. 5 While there is a 
variety of actions, the mind-stuffi which impels the many is one. iv. 6 Of* 
these [five peifections] that which proceeds from contemplation leaves 
no latent-deposit, iv, 7 The yogin’s karma is neither-white-nor-biack ; 
[the karma] of others is of three kinds, iv. 8 As a result of this 
there follows the manifestation of those subconscious-impressions only 
which correspond to the fruition of their [karma]- iv. 9 There is 
an uninterrupted-causal-relation [of subconscious-impressions], although 
remote in species and point-of-space and moment-of-time, by reason of 
the correspondence between memory and subliminal-impmssions. iv. 10 
Furthermore the [subconscious-impressions] have no beginning [that 
we can set in tiAe], since desire is permaneni iv: 11 Since [sub- 
conscious-impressions] are associated with cause and motive and mental- 
substrate and stimulus, if these cease to be, then those [subconscious- 
impressions] cease to be. iv. 12 Past and future as such exist ; [therefore 
subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects, iv, 18 These [external-aspeets 
with the three time-forms] are phenomenalized [individuals] or subtile 
[generic-forms] and their essence is the aspects 

Polemie against IdeaHsm 

iv* 14r-23. Knowledge of the stream of consciousness is impossible unless 

it be a permanent order as contrasted with a succession of transient 
appearances. ^ 

iv. 14 The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutalion. 
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iv, 15* Because, while the [physical] thing remains the same, the mind- 
stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct levels-of-existencel 
i¥, 16 And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, [for then 
in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that mind-stuff], [and] then 
what would it be? iv. 17 A thing is known or not known by 
virtue of its affecting [or not affecting] the mind-stuff, iv. 18 Uninter- 
mittently the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Seif undergoes-no-mutations. iv. 19 It does 
not illumine itself, since it is an object-for-sighi iv. 20 And there 
cannot be a cognition of both [thinking-substance and thing] at the 
^me time. iv. 21 If [one mind-stu^J were the object-for-sight for 
another, there would be an infinite regFess from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance as well as confusion of memory, iv. 22 
The Intellect {citi) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of its own 
thinking-substance wh§n [the mind-stuff] takes the form of that [thinking- 
substance by reflecting it], iv. 2S Mind-stuff affected by the Seer and by 
the object-for-sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-objects 

Complete Self-realissation of the Self 

iv. 24-34. All hindrances subside , ail acts of the Seif are spontaneous 
and free , absence of limitations which thwart one who wishes to attain, 
the ultimate ideal of his own nature. 

iv. 24 This [mind-stuff], although diversified by countless subconscious- 
impressions, exists for the sake of another, because its nature is to produce 
[things as] combinations, iv. 25 For him who sees the distinction, 
pondering upon his own states-of-being ceases, iv. 26 Then the mind- 
stuff is borne down to discrimination, onward towards Isolation, iv. 27 
In the intervals of this [mind-stuff] there are^other presented-ideas [coming] 
from subliminal-impressions, iv. 28 T?ie escape from these [subliminal- 
impressions] is described as being like [the escape from] the hindrances- 
iv. 29 For one who is not usurious even i?i respect of Elevation, there 
follows in every case as a result of discriminative diseernmeni the 
concent! ation [called] Eain-cloud of [knowable] things, iv. 80 Then 
follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma, iv. 81 Then, 
because of the endlessness of knowledge from which all obscuring 
defilements have passed away, what is yet to be known amounts to little, 
iv. 82 When as a result of this the aspects {ffuna) have fulfilled their 
purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of mutations, iv. 88 
The positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such at the final limit 
of the mutation, is a sequence, iv. 84 Isolation is the inverse generation 
of the aspects, no longer provided with a purpose by the Seif, or it is 
the Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 
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BOOK FIEST 
CONCENTRATION 



NOTICE TO THE HEADER 


Pasanjairs Mnemonic Bnles or Yoi^a-siitraB are divided ibIo foui books m follows 


Book L Concentration or Samadbi, with 51 lales or stiiras, — 
Book 2. Means of attainment or Sadkanay wila 55 sntidSj — 
Book 3 Supernormal powers oi Yibiiuti, with 55 suiias, — 
Book 4 Isolation or Kamlya, with 84 sutras, — 


piiges 1 ^0 100 ; 

jjoger 101 to 200 ; 
pagoL 20 i to 296 ; 
pages 297 to S4S. 


In all, there are 195 rules. Their extreme brevity is apparent when they are prinied 
continuously, as at the end of the Anandavd 9 rama edition, where the entire text of 
the rules occupies only between four and dve pages. 

The Comment or Bhasya, usually after a brief introductory paragraph or phrase (called 
avatdrana), takes up the rules, one by one, and gives hrst the test and then the 
meaning thereof. 

Vacaspatimi^ra’s Explanation is of course in the first instance an esplaiiation of the 
Comment, but since the Comment compiehends also the Rulen, It .s ^n fact an 
explanation of both Rules and Comment. In the body of th> volume, the Explana- 
tion IS not put all together by itself, but is made to keep pace with the Comment, 
rule by rule 


Meaning of the Differences of Type 

The translation of the Rules is set in pica type of full-faced Clarendon style , 

The translation of the Comment is set in pica type of Roman style ; 

The translation of the Explanation is set in long pnmer type of Roman sty !e 

Singie angles (like these < >) indicalJb that the words which they enclose are taken from 
the particular Rule or Yoga-sutra under discussion. 

Double angles (like these «»1 indicate that the words which they enclose aie taken 
from the Comment or Yoga-bhasya. 

Double quotation marks ’*) indicate that the words which they enclose are taken from 
some authoritative text. 

Single quotation marks (* *) indicate that the words which they enclose are the objections 
or questions of an opponent, or are a quotation from some unauthoritative text 

A half-parenthesis on its side (w) is used between two vowels to show that they are 
printed in violation of the rules of euphonic combination. 



BOOK FIEST 

CONCEKTRATION 


Maj he, who, having abandoned his primal form, exercises his 
power to show kindness to the world in many ways — he with the 
beautiful hood and many mouths, possessed of deadly poison and 
yet abolishing the mass of hindrances — he the source of all know- 
ledge, and whose girdle of attendant snakes produces continual 
pleasure, — may he, the divine Lord ^ of Serpents, protect you, with 
his white stainless body — he, the giver of concentration (yog^a), and 
himself concentrated in concentration, 

1. Now the exposition of yoga [is to be made]. 

The expression <now> indicates that a distinct topic ® commences 
here. The authoritative book which expounds yoga is to be 
understood as commenced. [To give a provisional definition :] 
yoga is concentration ; but this is a quality of the mind-stufiT (citta) 
which belongs to all the stages. The stages of the mind-stuff are 
these : the restless (ksipta), the infatuated {mudhd), the distracted 
{viksiptoi), th.& single-in-intent (eM5rra),'?a.nd the restricted {niruddha). 
Of these [stages the first two have nothing to do with yoga and 
even] in the distracted state of the mind [its] concentration is [at 
times] overpowered by [opposite] distractions and [consequently] 
it cannot properly be called yoga. But that [state] which, when 
the mind is single-in-intent, fully illumines a distinct and real 
object and causes the hindrances (hlegd) to dwindle, slackens the 
bonds of karma, and sets before it as a goal the restriction [of all 


^ See Lifiga Pumna, L, Ixiii 22-87. 

® Tiiere kinds of sutras according ‘♦'O 

the Mimahsa i the definition (samjnd), 
the key to interpretation (j}artbhdsd), 
the statement of a general rale (vidht), 
the restrictbe rale an original 

statement (adkik&rajf m analogical 


application (attde^a). The word aika 
may introduce a topic {adhthdra^artha) 
or give the purport (prastava^ftha), or 
state the subject-matter of the dis- 
cussion (dramhha^fiha). This is dis* 
cussed in ^loka-varttika i. 1. 22-24. 
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fitictuatioBs], is called the yoga in which there is coiisciousness of 
m object {samprajMta). This [conscious yoga], however, is 
accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects], by reflection 
[upon subtile objects], by joy, by the feeling-of-personality (a.rmtfJ), 
This we shall set forth later. But when there is restriction of 
all the fluctuations {vrtti) [of the mind-stuff], there is the con- 
centration in which there is no consciousness [of an object]. 

I prostrate myself before him who is the cause of the world's origination, before 
Vrsaketu, who — although for him fruition and other results of karma proreeding 
from the hindrances have ceased — is yet kindly [to the world he has mads]. 
Prostrating myself before Patahjali the sage, I proceed to set forth a brief, clear, 
and significant explanation of the Comment by VedavySsa. 

For here the Exalted Patanjali — wishing to announce in brief the import of the 
book which he is about to begin that he may thus assist the procedure of men 
of understanding and that he may, more especially, make the hearer easily 
comprehend — composed this sQtra : 1. How the exposition of yoga [is to be 
made]. Of this [sditra] the first portion, the word <now>, he [the author of 
the Comment] discusses in the phrase 4CThe expression <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences here> [The word <now> is used] as in [the sUtra] 
** Now ^ this is the Jyotis It does not imply that it is to be preceded [by condi- 
tions as in the first Brahma-sUtra]. Now by the word <exposition> he means 
the authoritative book in the sense that it is that whereby a thing is expounded. 
Moreover the book may enter upon its activity when preceded not only by 
calm ® and the other [five conditions required by the Brahma-sutra] ; but it 
must be preceded also by [Patanjaii’s] desire to announce [his] truth. [Calm], 
on the contrary, would follow when once there had been a desire to know and 
when the knowledge [had ente/ed into action]. As it is written [BAIT. iv. 4. 
23 or 28], **^After that, calm and subdued and retired and resigned and concen- 
trated let him behold himsClf in the Self only.’^ Although it would be possible 
[for the book to enter into action] immediately after advantage had been taken 
of such things as students’ questions or performances of austerities or elixirs of 
life, [stiH these are] not mentioned. The reason for this is that these things 
would be of no use either to the student’s knowledge or to [his] feeling inclined 
(pravrttt) [for it]. [What then would be advantageous? The book’s authori- 
tativeness.] If the book be authoritative, then, even if there are no [questions 
or austerities or elixirs], the exposition of yoga is to be accepted ; but if not 
authoritative, ihen, even if [there be questions and all the other conditions, still] 

* These words are from the Tandya-Mahabr. soma. See Caiand and Heuiy : LAgni- 

xix IL 1 (Bibiioth, Ind.). Tbe jtfotis stoma, I, p 166. And compare Qastra 

is a chant by the ndgatar in the Agni- Blpika (Benares edition), p 230'*®. 

stoma directly after the filtering of the * See Yedanta Sara 4 and 14 and 1 ^ 
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the book Is to be rejected* Thus it Is [by msistiiig upon the authoritar 
tlYeness of the book] that [Patahjali] refuses to say that [the book may began] 
immediately after his understanding the truth and his desire to announce* But 
if it be agreed that [the word <now> indicates] that a distinct topic eommences, 
then when once yoga has been mentioned as the topic of the book the student 
easily understands the announcement of the import of the book as a whole and 
is started into action.— How e^ery one knows from ^ruti and Sm|ti and the 
Epics and the Purtoas that concentration is the cause of final-bliss [and that 
yoga is authoritative]. Some one might ask, ‘ If the word <now> indicates that 
a distinct topic commences in all those works to which it is attached, then, if 
this is^o, would not such an announcement^ as, ^‘Now therefom the inquiry 
into Brahma [is to be made] ” also be included ? ’ To prevent this mistake [the 
commentator] uses the word «here.» [Again], some one cites the YogiySjna- 
vslkyasmrti, Hiranyagarbha and no other of ancient days is he who gave 
utterance {mUa) to yoga” and asks how it can be said that Patanjali gives 
utterance to the authoritative book on yoga. In reply the author of the 
sUtra says <the exposition> : exposition in the sense of expounding something 
previously expounded. When then the word <now> signifies that here a dis- 
tinct topic commences, then the point of the statement is quite consistent. — 
Accordingly he says, ^The authoritative work which expounds yoga ... as com- 
•menced^. Here an objector interrupts, ‘ The topic which is commenced here is 
not the authoritative work, but yoga in so far as it is taught.’ In reply to 
which, he says to be understood.^ True, we are beginning yoga in so far 
as it is taught. But the instrument which is to leach this [yogajis the authori- 
tative work which deals with the same. Moreover the teacher’s activity has to 
do more immediately with the instrument than with the^hing he works upon. 
Accordingly, with emphasis upon the activity of the author q(artT\ we are to 
understand that the authoritative work which deals with yoga is commenced. 
But the topic commenced is that yoga only which is limited in its activity by 
an authontative work. This is the real point. — ^And one must suppose that 
the hearing of the word <now>, which means that*a distinct topic has com- 
menced, suggests — like the sight of a water-jar ® carried [on a girFs shoulder 
at early morning] — another meaning, [namely,] it serves as an auspicious 
beginning. — Doubt as to the actual thing [yoga] is occasioned by doubt as to 
the meaning of the word [yoga]. This [doubt] he removes by stating that 
[^yoga:^ in the phrase] ^yoga is concentration:S> is etymologically derived 
from the stem yMj-a [DhatupStha iv. 68] in the sense of concentration and not 
from the stem yuj4 [vii. 7] in the sense of conjunction.' 

Another objection is raised, ^ The yoga which is to be described is a whole, and 
concentration is a part of it ; and a mere part is not the whole.’ The reply is 

^ Brahma-sStra i. 1. 1. which one makes a circumambulation 

® Thw is« the list of auspicious objects to (pietfM’Sfwa), Vkpu-sm|rii Ixiii. 29. 
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in the words «Bjit this-» The word m has the sense of «biif» and disiin- 
guishes the whole from the part — «Which belongs to ail the stagps>> refers 
to the stages or states which are to be described: Madhnamti [iii, 54], Madilm- 
pratika [ill 48], Vi^oka [i. SOj, Samskara^*esl [iil These to the 

mind-stuffo In all these [stages] is found that yoga the [more] special mark 
of which is the restriction of the miod-stuff. But concentration is a part 
[of this] and has not this as its special mark. And the words «yoga is concen- 
tration:» ai’e a statement for etymological purposes only, m so far as one is not 
dwelling upon the difference between the whole and the part But [when he is 
referring to] the practical purpose of what he calls «yoga,» [he says] it is the 
restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff: this is the stricter sense of the 
term. To those [Vai^esikas] who hold the view that fluctuations are sensations 
inherent in the soul and that therefore the restriction of them would also involve 
the soul (atman) m w’hich they inhere, — to these in rebuttal he says, «a quality 
of the mind-stuff.^ — The term <mind-stuff> («to) he uses as a partial expression 
for the inner-organ’ (antakkaram), the thinking-substance (buddlu). The point is 
that the Absolutely-etemal Energy <5f Intellect {ath^aktt% [since i& is] immutable, 
cannot have sensations as its properties ; but the thinking-substance may have 
them. — ^An objector says, *This may be so. But if yoga belongs to all its 
stages, — why then ! Sir, [since you concede that] the restless and the infatuated 
and the distracted states also are stages of mind-stuff, and [since] there wouM 
be among these states, reciprocally at least, also a restriction of fluctuations, — 
then <yoga> wmuld have to include these states also (tatrapiy In replying to 
this difficulty he makes clear which stages are to be included and ’which not 
included [in yoga] by the words beginning with <the restless.) i The restless 
incessantly thrown by force of rajas upon this or that object is excessively 
unstable ; ii. the infatuated because of a preponderance of tamos is filled with 
the fluctuation of sleep ; iii. the distracted differs from the restless in that, 
although prevailingly unstable, it is occasionally stable, this prevailing instability 
being either natural or generated by diseases and languor and other obstacles 
later [i 80} to be described ; iv. the singie-in-mtent is the focused ; v. the 
restricted mmd-stuff is that in which all the fluctuations are restricted and in 
which nothing remains but subliminal-impressions (samlcdra). In spite of the 
fact that certain fluctuations of the restless and the infatuated, [the first two] of 
these [five stages], are restricted each by the others, still, since these two are 
not even indirectly causes of final bliss and since they contend against it, they 
are so far removed from [the possibility of] being called yoga that he has not 
expressly denied that these two are yoga. But in the ease of the distracted 
[state], since occasionally it has stability when directed towards a real object, he 
denies that it can be yoga in the words <3:Of these stages.:g> When the mind is 
distracted, the concentration which is -the occasional stability of the mind-stuff 

^ Compare <?amkara Bhasya on ii. i. 6 (Nirnayasagara edition, p. 711**). 
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when directed to a real object, cannot properly be called yoga. Why [cannot 
this be called yoga]? Because it has come under the adverse influence of 
distraction^ which is the opposite of this [yoga]. When fallen into the hands 
(antargata) of a troop of opponents, it is hard for a thing to be even what it is 
and it is still harder for it to produce effects. Just as any one can see that 
a seed which has fallen into the Are and stayed there thiee or four moments 
has not power, even if sown, of sprouting: this is the real meaning. If then 
concentration which has come under the adverse influence of distraction be not 
yoga, what then is yoga ? To this he makes answer, «But that [state] which, 
when the mind is single-in-intent.:?> By the "word ^real^ {bhutf} he excludes 
[any] imaginary [object]. Since sleep, a fluctuation of mind-stuff, is also single- 
in-intent with regard to tamas^ — a real {hhuta) object, the peculiar (sva) [aspect of 
a substance ^] upon which it [sleep] depends (alamhana), — so he says <3Cdistinct» 
(sad) ; which means is clear {gohhana% in which the saiiva [aspect] becomes evident 
in a very high degree. But that thing is not clear in which the tamos is in 
preponderance, inasmuch as it, [the tamaSj] is the cause of hindrances. Now 
the perception of a thing either by verbal communication [agama] or by inference 
may, we grant, be luminous {dyotanam hhavad apt); still, in so far as it is 
mediately known, it does not destroy undifierentiated-consciousness (apid0) 
which we directly experience. For in such [illusions as the sight of] two 
moons or a defective sense of orientation, [verbal communications or inferences] 
do not destroy undifferentiated-consciousness. Accordingly he uses the word 
^fullyi^ (pra)j because it means luminous to the full extent (pra-karsam) and 
because it alludes to immediate perception [in the case of yoga]. The feeling- 
of-personality (asmitd) and the other hindrances have their root in undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness (avidya). Furthermore, since knowledge (vMyd) destroys 
undifferentiated-consciousness (atidya); and since, when knowledge emerges, 
the hindrances [arising] from undiflFerentiated-consciousness and so on are 
destroyed, inasmuch as they are contrary the oi^ to the other, and inasmuch 
as [then] the cause [of the hindrances] would be destroyed ; therefore he says 
€and causes [the hindrances] to dwindle. This, then, is the reason why 
[yoga] slackens the bonds which consist of karma. —And in this passage by 
a figurative use of the cause for the effect he employs the word ^iCkarma^:^, 
whereas subtile-influences (qpurva) are intended. — The word ^slackens:^ means 
brings [them] down from their operation. For later [ii. 13] he says, ** So long 
as the root exists, [there will be] fruition from it.” And finally it ^sets before 
it as a goal the restriction [of all fluctuations].:^— Moreover since this [yoga] 
conscious of objects is four-fold, he employs the words [beginning] «This 
[conscious yoga].:S> He describes [the yoga] not conscious of objects with the 
words «all the fluctuations.^ [In other words,] we know (Mia) that sources-of- 
valid-ideas and other fluctuations (pramdnddivrtti) made of rajas and iamas are 

^ * Aspect of a substance’ is dh&^ma (see iii. IS) or parimma. 
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restricied in [yoga] conscious [of objects] while iiuctailon*? of sn^tv'. are retained ; 
but that in [yoga] not conscious [of an object] all jS^ciiiationa wht«tsoevfij- are 
restricted. Therefore [the final result] is established (siddham) that <''bc’onging 
to all stages^ means occurring in all these [four] stages. Madhumati and so 
on, which [four] are [all] included in these iwo atstcs [of tne consc’ufis and 
the unconscious yoga]. 


The intent of the following sutra is to state the distinguishing 
characteristic of this [yoga], 

2. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of mind-stuff. 

By the non-use of the word ‘all’ [before <the fluctuations)], [the 
yoga which is] conscious [of objects] is also included under the 
denomination of yoga. Now mind-stuff has three aspects {guna), 
88 appears from the fact that it has % disposition to vividness 
{prakhyd), to activity (pravrtti), and to inertia {sthiti}. For the 
rnind-stuff’s [aspect] saftva, which is vividness, when commingled 
with rajas and tarms, acquires a fondness for supremacy and for 
objects-of-sense ; while the very same [constituent-aspect, sattva,] 
when pervaded with tamos, tends towards demerit and non- 
perception and passionateness and towards a failure of [its own 
rightful] supremacy ; [and] the very same \sattva\ — w’^hen the 
covering of error has dwindled away, — illumined now in its 
totality {sarvatas), but feintly pervaded by rajas, tends towards 
merit and knowledge and passionlessness and [its own, rightful] 
supremacy ; [and] tb^ very same [sattva^, — ^the stains of the last 
vestige of rajas once removed, — ^grounded in itself and being 
nothing but the discernment (khydti) of the difference between the 
sattva and the Self (purusa), tends towards the Contemplation of 
the Eain-cloud of [knowahle] Things, The designation given by 
contempiators (dhydyin) to this [kind of mind-stuff] is the highest 
Elevation (prasamkhydna). F or the Energy of Intellect {citi-pakti) 
is immutable and does not unite [with objects] | it has objects 
shown to it and is andefiled [by oor.etituen.t-aspecls] and is unending. 
"Wberea? this discriminate diseeramerff (viveka-khydti), whose 
essence is saliva, is [therefore] contrary to thh [Energy of Intellect 
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and is therefore to be rejected]. Hence the mind-stuff being 
disgusted with this [discriminative discernment] restricts even this 
Insight. When it has rea^ched this state, [the mind-stuff], [after 
the restriction of the Suctuations,] passes over to subliminal 
impressions {samsMra), This is the [so-called] seedless concentra- 
tion. In this state nothing becomes an object of consciousness : 
such is concentration not conscious [of objects]. Accordingly the 
yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations 
of the mind-stuff is two-fold. 

He introduces the second sUtra with the words «the distinguishing charac* 
teristic of this.» The words €of this» refer to the two kinds of yoga mentioned 
in the previous satra 2. Yoga is th© restriction of the fiiiotuations of mind- 
stuff. Yoga IS that particular state of mind*stuff in which sources-of-valid- 
ideas and the other Huctuations are restricted. The objection is made that 
this cannot be the distinguishing characteristic [of yoga] since yoga consciouE 
[of objects] would b© excluded. For in this [conscious yoga], [those] fluctua- 
tions of mind-stuff which have the saUva^nB^eot are not restricted. The reply is 
^by the non-use of the word ‘ ail If yoga had been said to be the restric- 
tk>n of all the fluctuations of mind-stuff, [yoga] conscious [of objects] would 
not have been/ included But [if the objection be made that this includes tcM!> 
much since thfere is restriction of satim in the first three states, the reply is,] 
the restriction of the ^uctuations of mind-stuff which are hostile to the latent- 
deposit {dgai/arpanpanthin) of karma from the hindrances [i. e. the restriction, as 
thus qualified] includes this [yoga] also. [And this is so] because there is a 
restriction of those mind-stuff’s fluctuations which have the rajas and tamm 
aspect in this [conscious yoga] also, and because this (tad) [hostility to the 
hindrances] is {hhdvdt} a part of that’ {tast/a) [restriction]. But why is this 
mind-stuff, which is a single thing, in connexion with^[its own] restless and 
other stages ? And since some one might be in doubt why the fiuetuations 
of mind-stuff which is in such [a three-fold] state should be restricted, he now 
makes clear first of all the reason for [the mind-stuff's] connexion with [these] 
states ^Now mind-stuffy [is in this threefold state] since the aspect sattva has a 
disposition to vividness [and] since the aspect rajas has a disposition to activity 
[and] since the aspect tamas has a disposition to inertia- The use of the word 
<S;viYidn 0 ss» is the use of a part for the whole (upaUhsana). It alludea also to 
other kinds of mitva, to serenity and lightness and joy {prlti) ; and ^activityy 
alludes to [the other] kinds of rajm^. to pain and grief. Inertia is a property 
of the (^amo^-fiuctuatioa and is opposed to activity. The use of the word 
^nertky is a partial expression for heaviness and covering and dejection and 
similar states. What he means to say is this ; the jnind*stuff, although a single 

2 [hob t?] 
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tlilBg, has, inasoiBch as it is made up of three aspects and masnmcli as the 
aspects are not in equilibrium, a multitude of mutations ansingfrom 

a multitude of reciprocal antagonisms ; and thus may consistently have many 
states He shows that the restless and other stages of the mind-stuflf have 
according to circumstances a variety of subordinate vstates «For . which is 
vividness.» Mind-stuffs sattm is sattva in its form as a mutation of mind- 
stuff; [and] this [mind-stuff’s in its form as vividness is thus shown 

to be a preponderance of sattva in the mind-stuff. In this mmd-stuff when 
rajas and tamas are somewhat less than the sattva, and %\hen they two aie equal 
each to the other, then (tada) [that mind-stuff] is that thing thus described 
[in the Comment] which acquires a fondness for supremacy and for*objects- 
of-sense, sound and so on. Although the mmd-stuff under the predominance of 
saiwa desires to meditate upon reality {tattva), still, when the reality is concealed 
by tamas, it thinks that such supremacies as atomization {amman) are the reality 
and desires to meditate upon them (tad). It meditates a moment, and then, 
caught by rajas, although obtaining no permanence [in its meditation] on them, 
it gains nothing except a fondness for these things. But its natural inclination 
towards sound and so on [the objects of sense] is quite well known. Accord- 
ingly in this way the mind-stuff is said to be distracted. — While describing the 
restless mind-stuff, he alludes also to the infatuated : «the very same . . . with 
tamas,^ Now when tamas suppresses rajas and extends itself, then, since rajc^ 
has become incapable of removing the famas which covers the mmd-stuff s sattva, 
the mind-stuff covered with tamas tends towards demerit and other [forms of 
ignorance], ^Non-perception> is declared to be misconceived perception [i. 8], 
and also to be sleep-perception [i, 10] which is supported (dlamhana) by a cause 
(pratyaya) of a [transient] negation. And from this [word] comes the sug- 
gestion (sfactta) of the infatuated state also. A «faiiure of its [own rightful] 
supremacy» is an obstructioi^ to one’s ■will in every direction. Thus it is that 
mind-stuff becomes pervaded with demerit and the other [forms of ignorance]. 
But when this same substance (sattva) of the mind-stuff comes to have its 
5a#ya[-qua1ity] manifest ^and] its cover of tamas removed [and] is accompanied 
by rajas, then it tends, as he says, towards merit and perception and passionless 
and [rightful] sapiemacy, as he says in the phrase <SCdwindied away.» That 
[substance of the mind-stuff] is referred to, tho covering, that is, the tamas 
[-quality], that is, the infatuation of which has almost entirely (prakarsey^a) 
dwindled. For the same reason ^it is illumined in its totalityiS^: in substances- 
as-effects (yigm) and substances-as-causes (avtgesa) and in the linga and the 
lingin [see ii. 19] and the Self. Still it has not the capacity for merit and 
[rightful] supremacy since it lacks activity. With regard to this he says <SCpervaded 
by rajas oniy.> In other words when rajas is the active agent, merit and the 
test do persist. Accordingly for the two middle classes of yogins,^ the 




* See below, hi, 51, and cf. Kern’s * Lotus SEE. xxt 387. 
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Madhublmmika and the Prajhsjyotis who have attained to concentration con- 
scious [of an object], the substance {sattva) of the mind-stuff is included. — He 
now describes the state of the mind-stuff of the fourth class of contemplators, 
the Atihrantabhavaniya, with the words <^the same Since the stain of the 
last vestige of rajas is removed, the mind-stuff is grounded in itself. E'ow the 
gold of the substance (sattva) of the thinking-substance — when once the 

stain of the rajas and tamos is purified by the joining [of the upper and lower 
parts] of the crucible {jputa-paka\ which are piactice and passionlessness, and 
W’hen it has withdrawn [see iL 54] the organs which are concerned with objects- 
of-sense, and is grounded in itself, — has still a further function to perform 
ijpara namely, the discriminative discernment [referring to the sattva 

and the Self], which performs its function in so far as its task (adlitMra) is un- 
finished. With this in mind he says ^the mind-stuff.JS> The mind-stuff which 
is nothing else than the discriminative discernment referring to the sattva and 
the Self tends towards the Contemplation [called] the Eain-cloud of [knowable] 
Things. The Eain-cloud of [knowable] Things will also be described [iv. 29]. 
He tells what is perfectly clear to yogins with regard to this {state] in the 
words, <SCthis ... is the highest. » The mind-stuff which is nothing else than 
the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self and which 
lasts until the Eain-cioud of [knowable] Things, is designated by contemplators 
• as the highest Elevation. And if one does not wish to make the distinction 
b^^ween ihe substance and its property, [this Elevation] may be regarded as 
having the same office as the mind-stuff [:the mind-stuff itself is the Eleva- 
tion.] — In order to introduce the Concentration of Eestriction as the ground for 
rejecting the discernment of the difference and as the ground for accepting the 
Energy of Intellect, he shows the exceEence of the Energy of Intellect and the 
inferior value of the discriminative insight by the phrase ^the Energy of 
Inteiieot» and the following words. — Impurity has as its essence pleasure and 
pain and infatuation. For even pleasure and inlatuation give pain to the man 
of discrimination [ii. 15] ; therefore, like pain, they too are to be escaped. 
Moreover exceptional beauty also comes to an end a^d so gives pain. Accord- 
ingly, that too the man of discrimination • can only reject. Since this same 
impurity and this coming to an end do not occur in the Energy of Intellect 
[which is] the Self, it is said to be ^undefiled and unending.:^ An objection is 
made, ^ How can this (ipam) [Energy of Intellect] be free from defilement, if, in 
being aware of things which have as their essence pleasure and pain and infatua- 
tion, it assumes their form ? and how can it be unending if it accepts and rejects 
their forms?’ In reply it is said ^ithas objects shown to it*> It [the Energy 
of Intellect] is that to which the various objects are shown. That [objection] 
would be sound, if, like the thinking-substance {htiddhi% ilbe Energy of Intellect 
assumed the form of objects ; but it is the thinking-substance only which, because 
it undergoes mutations {pannaia sail) in th^ form of the objects, shows the 
object^to the Energy of Intellect, which [laAer however] does not take their 
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form. And when this happens, the Self is then said U become aware [of 
the objects]. The objector asks, ^How can the Energy of Intellect unless 
it strike upon the thinking-substance which has taken the form of some object, 
know [that] object ? or, if it do strike upon [that] object, how^ is it that it does 
not undergo a change into the form of that [object] ? ' To this he replies «does 
not unite [with objects ].!» Union is contagion ; not any of this is in Intellect : 
this is his meaning. If any one asks why there is no [union] of this [Intellect 
with objects], the reply is, it «is iminutable.» Maiatiorij which has the three- 
fold character [see iii. 13 ] of external aspect {ihanm} and time-variation 
(lalssana) and intensity (ma$iM% does not appertain to the [Energy of] Intellect 
also (apt) [as it does to the mind-stui^] in any such way that (pena% b/ passing 
into a mutation in the form of an action, the Energy of liiielieet should mutate 
in correspondence with the thinking-substance. Th’^i it, [this Energy,] even 
if it does not unite [with objects], can [nevertheless] be conscious of objects, 
he will now show to be possible. This [much] is established, that the Energy 
of Thought is unsullied by [the aspects {guna)]. But it has been said that the 
discriminative discernment, since it h^ as its essence the substance of the 
thinking-substance is not unsullied. It is «[ther0fore] contrary to this» 
Energy of Intellect. And since even the discriminative discernment is to be 
rejected, then how can you make mention of the other fluctuations which 
abound in defects ; this is the real meaning. Thence, [that is,] for this reason, 
the introduction of the Concentration of Eestriction is fitting. And so he says, 
^Hence . . . with this. 3 S> The meaning is that he restricts even the discrimina- 
tive discernment by the higher passionlessness which, surely, is nothing more 
than the complete calming of the perceptions.— Now, what kind of a mind- 
stuff would that be that has all its fluctuations restricted ? In reply he says 
^[When it has reached] this state.S^ He speaks of that [mind-stuff] the state 
of which has restriction. — He tells what restriction itself is; €This is the 
[so-called] seedless.» The IStent-deposit {&gaga) of karma, which corresponds 
with the hindrances — birth and length-of-life and kind-of-enjoyment [ii. 13 ], — 
is the seed. That whidi is exempt from this is ^seedless.» For this same 
[seedless concentration], he indicates the proper technical term which is current 
among yogins when he says ^In this state nothing.^ He sums up with the 
words < 3 Cthe yoga [which we have defined as] the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff is two-fold.:g> 

The mind being in this [nnconscions] state, what will then be 
the condition o£ the Self? For it is the essence (atman) [of the 
Self to receive] knowledge {hodha) [reflected upon it] by the 
thinking-substance (^ddkt), [as this in its turn receives the 
impression of external objects, and in this case] there is a [total] 
absence of objects [in the thinking-substance]. 



13] Consummation of Yoga [ — i. 3 

a. Then tie Seer [that is, the Self,] abides in himself* 

At that time the Energy of Intellect is grounded in its own self, 
as [it is] when in the state of Isolation. But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state, [the Energy of Intellect], although really 
the same, [does] not [seem] so. 

To introduce now the next sQtra, he raises the question beginning «The 
mind being in this [unconscious] state ...» The question has the force of 
EH objection; ^ Now this Self, whose essence is [that it receives] the knowledge 
/reflected upon it] by the thinking-substance W’-hich is mutated into 
the form of one [object] after another, is always undergoing an experience, 
[but there is] no [experience] when [the Self] is deprived of the knowledge 
from the thinking-substance. For the very nature of this Self is the know- 
ledge {fyodlia) thrown upon the thinking-substance precisely as shining is [the 
nature] of the sun. Moreover this [knowledge of the thinking-substance] 
does not occur in that kind of mind which consists of subliminal-impressions 
{samsMra) only. And further a thing cannot exist without its own nature. 
If this is so, then why does not the Self know that thinking-substance also 
which consists of subliminal-impressions only?^ To this he replies «there 
is a [total] absence of objects, » The thinking-substance as such {htiddh-matfa) 
*is not the object of the Self, but (api tu) only in so far as it fulfils the purposes 
of the Self [iv, 32]. Now the two purposes of the Self are discriminative 
insight and the enjoyment of objects ; and these do not exist in the restricted 
state [of the mind-stuff]. Thus the [total] absence of objects is established. 
The rebuttal is [also] given in the sUtra: 8. Then the Seer [that is, the Self] 
abides m himself. The words <in himself> mean that the peaceful and the 
cruel and the infatuated nature falsely attributed [to the Self] has ceased. For 
the Selfs Intelligence (caitmpa) is himself (svarupa)f [and is] not conditioned ; 
while the knowledge of the thinking-substance has the various forms peaceful 
and other. And so it is subject to conditions Just as the crystal which is in its 
own nature absolutely transparently white [is subject to conditions] : the 
redness of the [crystal] is its condition of being near the China-rose. And 
when a condition ceases, there is no cessation of the thing conditioned ; since 
this would prove too much. This is the real point. And although [the Seer] 
in himself (bmnipaM) cannot [actually] be divided,^ still wheh-he [the author 
of the Comment] -supposes-a-predicate-relation (vMp^a) [between the dradr 
and his stampa]f the words <in himself) (svanipe) are put m the locative case. 
This same meaning is made clear by the author of the Comment when he says 
^grounded in its own self.» ^At that time» means in the state of restriction 
[and] not in the state of emergence. [The objection is made,] * This may be 
true. But if while in the state of emergence the Energy of Intellect is not 

’ Liter|}ly, although the esbentiai-at tribute (srarujm) cannot be divided [from the Self]. 
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grounded in itself and while in the state of restriction is grounded [in itself], 
then it would enter into mutation; or else if in [the state of] emergence it 
[remains] grounded in itself, [then there would be] no difference between 
emergence and restriction.’ In reply to this he says ^But when the mind-stuff 
is in its emergent state.» Never does the Energy of Intellect, [in that it is] 
absolutely eternal, deviate from itself. Accordingly, as [it is] in restriction, 
just so [is it] in emergence also. Assuredly, mother-of-pearl as such {svaritpa) 
does not suffer increase or decrease of being, no matter whether the perception 
{jHana) which refers to it {gocara) be the source of a valid idea {praniana) or 
[the source of] a misconception. The observer however, although the thing 
IS really the same, is under the illusion that it is not so {atathatvena). 
Compared with the concentration of lestiiction, even [the concentration that 
is] conscious [of an object] is nothing more than emergence. 


How In that case [is it that the Energy of Intellect does not seem 
the same in the emergent state]? [The answer is,] Since objects^ 
are shown to it. 

4. At other times it [the Self] takes the same form as the 
fluctuations [of mind-stuff]. 

In the emergent state [of the subliminal-impressions], the Self has 
fluctuations which are not distinguished from fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff ; and so we have a sutra [of Paflca§ikha®], “ There is only 
one appearance [for both], — that appearance is knowledge.” The 
mind-stuff is like a magnet ; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by 
the Self as Witness], it gives its aid [to the Self] by the mere fact 
of being near it, and thus the relation between it and the Self is 
that between property (sram) and proprietor {svdmin). Hence the 
reason why the Self experiences (bodha) the fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff is its beginning-less correlation [with the thinking-sub- 
stance]. 

To introduce the next sutra, he inquires «How in that case?:^ If [the Energy 
of Intellect], though really the same, [does] not [seem to be] so, in what kind 
of a way in that case does it assume an appearance? such is the meaning. 
He supplies the words 4CSince objects are shown to it^ which give the reason, 
and [then] rehearses the sutra. 4. At other times it takes the same form as 
the fluctuations [of mind-stnff]. <At other times> means «in the emergent 


^ Confipare Vibiju For, i. 14. 35* 

* See Gaibe: Paiica^ikha and seine Frag- 
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<tlie II actuations [of mind*stuif]> are the tranquil and the cruel 
and the infatuated ; «not distinguish 0 d» means not different. These [three] 
are those [fluctuations] which the Self has — <The same form:) in these 
words the word * same * is synonymous with * one What he means to say 

is this: when, by reason of nearness to each other, the difference between 
[the colour] of the China-rose and of the crystal [fase] or analogously, between 
the thinking-substance and the Seif, does not come to consciousness (a-hlieda- 
grahe)f then the individual by wrongly attributing the fluctuations of the 
thinking-substance to the Self, recognizes [wrongly] that he is tranquil or 
pained or infatuated. Likewise, wrongly supposing that his face when reflected 
upon the dirty surface of a mirror is itself dirty, [the individual] bemoans 
himself at the thought that he is dirty. Although^ the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance, like the perception of sounds or other [perceptible] things, 
is also wrongly attributed to the Self, and although in so far as it is primary- 
substance it should be experienced as being unintelligent, nevertheless by 
transferring the quality of the Seif to the thinking-substance, [the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance] appear<^ as if it were a fluctuation of the Self, as 
if it were an experience [of the Seif]. And so although the Soul {atman) has' 
no misconceptions, it seems to have misconceptions; although not an ex- 
periencer, it seems to be an experiencer ; although it lacks the discriminative 
discernment, it seems to be provided with it, [and] it shines forth by the 
discriminative discernment.^ And this will be set forth in detail in this [sUtra] 
[iv. 22], “The intellect [citi) which unites not [with objects] is conscious of 
its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] takes its form [by reflecting 
it] ; and in this [iii 35], “ Experience is undistinguished from a presented- 
idea on the part of the sativa-m^ci and of the Self, each absolutely uncom- 
mingled [in the presented idea].” And this has been established in another 
system also [the Samkhya]. Accordingly with the words €&nd so» he intro- 
duces {uha) the sntra of Panca^ikha the dcdr^aj “ There is only one appearance 
[for both], — ^that appearance is knowledge.” The question is raised, ^How 
Is there one appearance ? considering that you say that the fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance — occupied on the one hand with the different kinds of 
things, and occupied on the other hand with insight, and perceptible as 
being unintelligent in so far as it is primary-substance — is appearance; and 
[considering that you at the same time say that] the Selfs intelligence {cmtanga)^ 
which is different from this and which is the perception, is [also] appearance/ 

^ Literally ; Although yet another Self- native discernment [that so long as 

wrong-attribution possesses a fiuctua- there is no discriminative discernment; 
tion of the thinking-substance like the reading wa a mmhahhyatyah]. Or : it 

perception of sounds and so on, and seems to be provided with it during 

although ... the time of non-discrimmative discern- 

® Beading im vnekahhyMyd. Or . it seems ment [leading tva a-mvekahhtjdtyam% 
lo be provided with it up to discrimi- 
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To this he replies [in the words of Pahca 9 Akha] «that appearance is know- 
ledge » When he says «only one'>>, he says it with reference to oi dinary 
(laulila) knowledge, [which is] a fluctuation subject to origination and dissolu- 
tiond But knowledge (lliyati) is not intelligence [caiianya), [which latter Is] 
the Yery nature of the Self. On the contrary that [i e intelligence] is concerned 
not with an ordinary perception (lokapratyakm), but rather with verbal-com- 
munication and inference. Consequently after [the author of the Comment] 
has shown that undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) is the original cause 
[of making wrong attributions] in the emergent state, he suggests that this 
[consciousness] is the cause of the contact [of the Self with the thinking- 
substance], and also that the relation between property and proprietor's the 
cause of experience. He makes this [series of assertions] consistent by saying 
«th8 mind-stuff.» Mind-stuff is the pioperty of its proprietor, the Self: this 
is the connexion [of the statements]. The objection is made that that-by- 
which-one-is-inteliigent {cetana)^ [namely,] the agent that is Master of the 
mind-stuff, accepts aid {upaMra) afforded by the mind-stuff, whereas it is 
impossible that he [the Master of the mind-stuff should accept] aid afforded 
by this [mmd-stuff]. The reason for this is that there is no correlation [of 
the Self] "with this [mind-stuff], since [the Seif] cannot be aided [by it]. 
But on the other hand (ca) if it be the case {4ve) that there is a connexion 
with this [mind-stuff] or that aid is accepted from it, one would have ^ 
to admit that [the Self] enters into mutation. In reply to this objection he 
says «iik8 a magnet ; and, as an object suitable to be seen [by the Self as 
Witness], it gives its aid [to the Seif] by the mere fact of being near it.» The 
mind-stuff is not in connexion with the Self, but is near it. [This] nearness, 
moreover, does not result from a correlation either spatially or temporally of 
the Self with it [the mind-stuff]. But the distinguishing characteristic [of this 
nearness] is [that the Self stands to the mind -stuff in a relation of] pre- 
established harmony {pogyatd). "^Moreover the Self has the capacity for being 
the experiencer [while] the mind-stuff has the capacity for being experienced. 
Accordingly [mind-stuff] m described «:as an object suitable to be seen.» In 
other words it is described as an object- for-experience when it enters into 
mutations which have the forms of various kmds of things {(^abdddi). Although 
experience is a fluctuation in the form of sounds and of other [perceptible] 
things and is an external aspect (dharma ; see iii. 18) of the mmd-stuff, still 
it [experience] belongs to the Self, because the Self <takes the same form as 
the fluctuations:) [that is, because they result from the falje supposition of 
an identity between mind-stuff and intelligence (cdttanya): this is w^hat is 

^ The original, uduyatyaya-dhatmins may Digha-nikaya, ii 157, ed. PTS. But 

be a reminiacenee of one of the moSiti Tacaspati seems to undeistand it more 
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meant Therefore although there is no correlation with the niind-stut^ still 
it is established that the Self accepts aid afforded by it, and that it does not 
enter into mutation. A question is raised, ^The relation of property and 
proprietor is [we grant] the reason for experience and is subject to the condi- 
tions of undifferentiated-consciousness. But subject to what conditions is 
undifferentiated-consciousness ? Kot subject to conditions fas everybody admits) 
no effect is produced. As they say, Is there any commeEcemeiit of un- 
differentiated-consciousness for him [ that is, man] as in the case of sleep and 
so on?”' While apparently summing up, he [in fact] removes this doubt 
with the words ^Hence the reason why , . . experiences the fluctuations of 
the mind-stuff. The reason for the [Selfs] awareness of the mind-stuff's 
fluctuations in the form of tranquil and cruel and infatuated forms is the 
[above-mentioned] correlation, which is without beginning since it in under 
the conditions of undifferentiated-consciousness which is without beginning. 
And the serial-order [sanidna] of undifferentiated-consciousness and of the 
subconscious-impressions {vdsand) «s, like the serial-order of seed and sprout, 
without beginning. 

Moreover these — for there are many such found in the mind-stuif — 
must be restricted. 

5. The fluctuations are of five kinds and are Mndered or 
nnMndered. 

The hindered (klista) are those which are caused by the hindrances 
{kief a) [undifferentiated-consciousness, &c. : see ii. 3] and are the field 
for growth of the accumulation of the latent-deposits of karma ; 
the unhindered have discriminative discernment as their object and 
thus obstruct the task [adhikdra) of the aspects {gund). These are 
still unhindered even when they occur in the stream of the hindered. 
For even in the midst of the hindered [fluctuations] they are un- 
hindered ; while in the midst of the unhindered [they are] hindered. 
Corresponding subliminal-impressions are produced by nought else 
than [these] fluctuations, and fluctuations [are made] by subliminal- 
impressions, In this wise, the wheel of fluctuations and subliminal- 
impressions ceaselessly rolls ^ on [until the highest concentration is 
attained]. Operating in this wise, this mind-stuff, having finished 
its task, abides in its own likeness, or [rather] becomes resolved 
[into primary substance]. — These, either hindered or unhindered, 
are the five-fold fluctuations. 

^ Compare h. 11, p* 288® (Calc, ed ). 

3 [sos 17] 
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Let this be granted. Still a man is qualified for that in which he has capacity. 
Furthermore the restriction of fluctuations is impossible unless one has an idea 
of the fluctuations. And yet no one even m a thousand years could count them* 
Numberless as they are, how [then] can they be restricted ? In reply to this 
difficulty he introduces the sUtra whose purpose is to teach us their number and 
their nature with the words ^Moreover these— for there are many such found 
in the mind-stuff— must be restricted :» 6. The fluctnatione are of five kinds 
and are liiiidered or nniimdered. The fluctuations form a single whole. 
Of this [whole] there are five parts, and of them the first is the source- of-a- valid- 
idea. Accordingly, there is a fluctuation which has the parts of this [whole], 
[namely] five-fold, [that is] of five parts. And since these fiiictuations ar^ many, 
inasmuch as there are different mind-stuffs belonging to ChSitia and to Maitia 
and to other people, the use of the plural is consistent. What he wishes to say is 
this : Whether Chaitra or Maitra or any one else — of ail these without exception, 
the fiuctuations are of exactly five kinds [and there are] no more [fluctuations]. 
And the word «mind-3tuff,» which has a collective sense {jat^ahhtpra^a)f is 
a singular, but is to be taken as [a plural,] mind-stuffs. He shows that there 
are differences of a subordinate kind which are serviceable in the pursuit [of 
yoga] in the words <hindered or unhindered. > By the help of the unhindered 
[fluctuations], the hindered should be restricted , and the former, [should be 
restiicted] by the higher passionlessness. He gives the explanation of this iiir 
the words <Kcaused by the hindrances in other words the fiuctuations have 
the feeling-of-personality and the other hindrances as their cause of action. 
Another interpretation would be that, for a person whose chief end is to fulfil 
the purposes of the Self, those fluctuations which consist of rajas and tamas act 
as hindrances in so far they cause hindrance, <S*Hiadrance^ is in the sense 
[Pan, V. 2. 127] of having something hindered [as its effect]. This [hindrance] 
belongs to those [fluctuations] and therefore they are called hindered. — Since 
the action of those [hindered] fiSctuations tends towards an increase of hindrance, 
It Iji they which are the field for growth of the accumulation of the latent- 
deposits of karma. For Ibis observer [namely, the thinking-substance whose 
chief end is to fulfil the purposes of the Self] decides definitely (ma-saya) by 
sources-of-valid-ideas and in other ways what the [intended] object is and becomes 
attached to it or averse to it and [then] accumulates latent-deposits of karma. 
Thus, hindered fiuctuations become the soil for the propagation of the accumu- 
lated merit and demerit. He explains the unhindered [fluctuations] by saying 
that they «have discriminative discernment as their object. When the sattm 
of the thinking-substance is cleansed of rajas and taMas and flows calmly 
onwards, the clearing of the insight (prajua) is the [discriminative] discernment. 
By [thus speaking of] that which has ' discernment as its] object he partially 
describes that discrimination (mveJca)^ between satim and theBelf, which is the 
object of this [insight]. Accordingly, fince [the unhindered] hare as iheir 
object the discrimination of [the dxffeiei.ee between] the satm and thegelf, for 
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this vpry reason ibey obstruct the task of the aspects (g'lmd), How the aspects 
have the task to develop products. Since moreover this [development] lasts 
until the end of discriminative discernment, and since when the aspects have 
aeccmplished their task (adhthd^a) [these unhindered fluctuations] restrict their 
authority (adhiMra), for this reason sources-of- valid-ideas and the other fluctua- 
tions are these unhindered ones. [The objection is made :] * This may be true. 
But all living creatures have hindered fluctuations only, since there is nothing 
born that is free from desire. Furthermore, unhindered fluctuations cannot 
exist in the stream of hindered fluctuations. And even if those [unhindered 
fluctuations] could exist, they could not produce effects since they have fallen 
into ike midst of obstructors. For this reason restriction of the hindered by 
the unhindered and of these latter by the higher passionlessness is nothing more 
than a wish/ In reply to that objection he says «in the stream of the hindered. » 
Practice and passionlessness are produced by devoting oneself steadily to verbal 
communications and to inferences and to the instruction of teachers. «In the 
midst of the hindered» [means] among [them]. That they occur there means 
that they are in themselves quite unhindered although they occur in the stream 
of the hindered. Surely a Brahman, although he reside at ^alagrSma which is 
crowded with hundreds of Kiratas, is not [on that account] a Kirata. This is an 
example of what is meant by [occurring] in the midst of the unhindered. And 
in so far as they are found among the hindered, the unhindered, without being 
suppressed by the hmdered, do after all, as gradually their own subliminal- 
impressions come to fruition, suppress the hindered. «Corresponding» means 
that unhindered subliminal-impressions [aie produced] by unhindered fluctua- 
tions, This is that wheel of fluctuations and subliminal-impressions which 
ceaselessly rolls on until the concentration of restriction [is attained]. Operating 
in this wise, the mind-stuff reaches the state of restriction and, coming [then] 
to consist of nothing but subliminal-impressions, abides in its own likeness 
{dtmahalpem) : this is the superficial view. Qr else — and this is the stricter 
view — it becomes resolved into primary substance. — He joins together the 
meaning of sutras [5 and 6] by the word «Thes6.» — The word ^five-foId» 
[literally, five times] is an expression of the sense merely ; but it is not a literal 
rendering of the force {vrfti) of the termination (gahda), because it is not taught 
[by Panins, at v. 2. 42] that the termination taya {tayap) has the meaning 
‘ kinds \ 


€• Sonrces-of-valid-ideas and misconceptions and predicate- 
relations and sleep and memory. 

These [five} he announces by their technical names. 6, Sources-of-valid-idaks 
and miseotie 3 eptioii 3 and predicate-rolstions and sleep ano memory. [The 
compound] is analysed according to the order of words in the enumeration [of 
the sfitra]. The compound is a copulative [cdri'he dmmdvah, Panmi in 2. 29) in 
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the sense of mutual conjunction. — Juot os once more in the si-atemenl [ii. 6], 
“ The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a self in 
what is impermanent, impure, pain, and non-seif. — is undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness,” such illusions as the loss of the sense of orientation or as the fire-brand 
[whirled about so as to be seen as a] oircl®, are not expressly excluded, — so here 
also, even in the mentioning of the sources-of-vahd-ideas and the rest, since doubt 
as to the real existence of other fluctuations would not [otherwise] be excluded, 
in order to exclude them [these others], the words ‘of five kinds’ should be 
added. Thus it becomes clear that fluctuations are Just so many and no more. 


% So«rces-of-valid4deas are perception and inference and 
Yerbal'Commnnication* i. Perception is that source-of- valid- 
ideas [which arises as a modification of the inner-organ] when the 
mind-stuff has been affected by some external thing through the 
channel of the sense-organs. This fluctuation is directly related-to 
that [object], but, whereas the intended-object (artha) consists of a 
genus ^ and of a particular, it [the fluctuation] is chiefly concerned 
with the ascertainment of the particular [the genus being subordi- 
nate in perception to the particular]. The result [of perception] is 
an illumination by the Seif {paurusei/a) of a fluctuation which 
belongs to. the mind-stuff, [an illumination which is] undistinguished 
(a-vifisfa), [that is, one in which the Self does not distinguish itself 
from the thinking-substance], [as] we shall explain in detail hereafter 
[ii. 17] in the passage*^ beginning “ Self is conscious-by-refl.ection of 
the thinking-substance,” Inference is [that] fluctuation [of the 
mind-stuff] which refers {-m§ayd) to that (tat-) relation (scmbandha) 
which is present in thingg belonging to the same class as the subject- 
of-the-illation {oMurmyd) and absent from things belonging to 
classes different [ftom that of the subject-of-the-illation] ; and it is 
chiefly concerned with the ascertainment of the genus. Thus, for 
instance, the moon and stars possess motion, because, like [any man, 
for instance,] Cbaitra, they get from one place to another; and 
because [negatively] the Vindhya [mountain-range] does not get 
[from one place to another, it] does not possess motion, iii. A thing 
which has been seen or inferred by a trustworthy person is men- 

> Compare ii. 14, p. 214* ; lii. 44, p. 257» (Cale. ed.). 

’ Compare also i. 29; ii 20; iv. 19. 
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tioned by word in order that his knowledge [thereof] may pass over 
to some other person. The fluctuation [in the mind-stuff] of the 
hearer which arises from that word and which relates to the object- 
intended by that [word] {tad-ariha-visaya) is a verbal-communica- 
tion, That verbal-communication is said to waver, the utterer of 
which declares an incredible thing, not a thing which he himself has 
seen or inferred ; but if the original utterer has himself seen or 
infeiTed the thing, [then the verbal-communication] would be un- 
wavering. 

Among these [hve], [of one, that is,] the Huctuation which is the sonrce-of-valid- 
ideas, he gives (dka) [what may pass as the naturally expected] general dis- 
tinguishing characteristic (lak^am)^ by analysing [that pm into three and 
saying] s '7. ^he sourcos-of-valid-ideas are perception and inferene® and 
v®rbal*oomniimication. A valid-idea (^rama) is an illumination of a thing ^ not 
already presented and is caused by the operation of the Self. The instrument for 
this is the source-of-the-valid-idea {pramam)* And the mention [of thesources-of- 
valid-ideas] analytically [is] for the purpose of definitely excluding either a less 
or a greater number. 

i. Of these [three] he gives first the distinguishing-characteristic of percep- 
• tion, since it is the root of all the [other] sources-of-valid-ideas, in the words 
beginning «of the sense-organs. » By using the words ^intended-object» 
he rejects [the doctrine of mdpd according to which the object is] a false 
attribution. With the words ^directly related to that,:» in so far as [the 
fluctuation] has an external field-of-aotion, he renounces [the Buddhist doctrine 
which conceives] the field-of-action as having the form of mental-objects 
[literally, form of knowledge]. With the words ^Kafiected by some external 
things he shows what the relation is between something to be externally 
known and [the object] in the form of a sensation which is found in the mind- 
stuff, With the words ■‘^through the channel of the sense-organs:^ he tells the 
reason for the affect of this [external thing] upon the [mind-stuff which is] 
separated * [from it by the sense-organ in question], — The object is the genus and 
nothing more : thus some maintain. Particulars only : thus othera. Members 
of yet other schools [say that the object is something that has] the genus and 
the particular as its properties. To reject these [points of view] he says that 
[the object] <^consiBts of a genus and of a particular.:^ The object does 
not have these two as its properties ; but it consists of these two [by a relation 
of identity]. This will again be the topic of discussion in that passage [iii. IS] 
where it is said since we do not maintain an absolute unity/’ With the words 

* Lsterally, Of a that-ness not yet presented recognized as existent but of unknown 

to consciousness. That is, something quality. 

® Vi/amhita : compare Siihkhya Kanka 7. 
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«chiel!y concerned with the aseertamment of the particiilar» lie distinguishes 
that which relates to perception from that which relates to inference and io 
verbai-commniiication* In other words, although the genus itself does shine forth 
[into consciousness] in perception, still it is subordinated to the particular. This 
would also be a partial characterization of direct experience -'o" cOco 2 " And so 
eyen the discriminative-discernineiit receives its chaiacteristic mark. — With the 
words «The result [of perception] is an illumination by the Self of a liuctuaiion 
which belongs to the mind stuff » he denies that there is any contradiction in 
the result. An objector asks how an illumination which is found in the Self 
can be the result of a fluctuation situated in the mind-stuff? For surely when 
an axe^ is busy with a khadira-tree, it is not chopping on a pahl^a-tree. In^ reply 
[Yyasa] says «uiidistiBguished» For the illumination whose seat is m the 
Self IS not produced, but is the result when the intelligence {caitan^a) is reflected 
m the mirror of the thinking-substance and assumes the form of that [thinking- 
substance] in so far as the fluctuation of the thinking-substance has the form of 
the object. And this [intelligence] in this [assumed] condition is undistinguished 
from the thinking-substance and has its being in the thinking-substance. More- 
over since the fluctuation has its being in the thinking-substance there is ground 
for the relation of the source-of-the-vaiid-idea to the result in the fact that [both] 
have the same locus [namely, in the thinking-substance]. And this he says 
«we shall explain:?^ in the passage “ Self is con scious-by -reflection.’^ 

ii. After perception [and before verbal-communication], because [in the first 
place] verbal-communication depends upon inference, in so far as it obtains its 
validity® from a knowledge of the connective-power-of- words {samhandha) result- 
ing from an inference with regard to a cognition (huddht) on the part of the 
hearer which [inference] is based on actions and so on, and [in the second place] 
because [in this sUtra] the inferred is folio wed-in-enumeration by verbal-commu- 
nication, — [therefore] he gives the characteristic marks of inference, before [he 
gives those of] verbal-commuij^ication, in the words <SCsubject-of-the-Elation.^ 
A subject-of-illation is a subject (dkarmin) distinguished by attributes (dharma) 
which we wish to know. Things belonging to the same class with it [the 
subject-of-illation], [are] objects similar to the genus which is an attribute of the 
major-term (sddht/a% [that is, objects that are] similar instances (sapaksa), 
«Which is present» in these [things belonging to the same class], — with these 
words he excludes [both] contrariety ® and lack of community as between an 
attribute of the middle-term (sddMna-'^iarma) [and the attributes of the major].* 
Things belonging to different classes are dissimilar instances, and they are other 
than the similar instances, [that is,] contrary to them and containing the nega- 
tion of them, ^Absent^ from these [things belonging to a different class]. 

^ See Gr A. Jacob: A Handful of Popular ® Samutthaiayd : BdmaHhymh grlindt%’B^hr 

Maxims, part 1, 2nd edition, 1907, rama. 

P’ ^2. » See Athalye and Bodas, Tarka-saihgralia, 

§ 54, p. 806, and § 58, p. 802. 
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Accordingly {tad) by this he rules out over-inclusive {sdihdrana) non-coestensive- 
ness {a^mJcantikatva), Things-are-brought-into-relation — such is the use of the 
word ^relatioii »5 ^ BjlloglsiiG-msLrk (hnga). Thus describing the minor premiss 
(paMa-dharmata) he avoids the fallacious-reasoning (asiddlmid) [of the svarupa 
type^].— <$CE 0 fers to that:§> [means] havmg [necessary] con-nection with that, 
because of the etymology® of the word <SCrefers» {vi-saya) based on this [statement 
of Bhatu-patha, v. 2, that] ^Hhe root si means -nect/" — With the words €the 
asceitainment of the genus!^ he distinguishes [the object of an inference] from 
the object of a perception. Inference arises on condition that there be an aware- 
ness of a relation [between two terms}. In so far as, in the case of particulars,* 
one dodfe not appiehend relations, it is only the genus which, as affording an easy 
apprehension of relations, comes into the discussion. For this he gives an 
example in the passage beginning <§:Tlms, for instance.» The word ca [after the 
word Vindhya] carries with it a reason. — Because the Vindhya [range] has no 
motion, therefore it does noc get [from one place to another]. Hence, as there is an 
absence of motion ^ {gah-mvritdii), there is an absence of getting [from one place to 
another]. ' [And conversely,] because they do get from one place to another, the 
moon and stars, like ChSitra, do have motion. Thus [the point] is established, 
ill. Of the fluctuation which is a verbal-communication he gives the distinguish- 
ing characteristic in the words «a trustworthy person» [and so on]. Insight 
syid eompassionateness and dexterity-of-the-sense-organs combine into trust- 
worthiness. A man whose ways are governed by that is a trustworthy one. 
He is the one by whom the object is seen or inferred. Unless there be a heard 
word, there is no receiving [of the seen or inferred object on the part of another 
person], because, in so far as this [word] is rooted in something seen or inferred, 
it is only by these two that its meaning becomes complete. -^gcHis knowledge 
[thereof] passing over^ [to some other person] means that in the mind-stuff of 
the hearer there arises [into consciousness] knowledge similar to knowledge 
found in the mind-stuff of the trustworthy person. To effect this [passing], 
thing is mentioned» [that is,] is made known, as a means to obtain what is 
good for the hearer and to avoid what is bad [for him],* The rest is easy. The 
verbal-communication <§:th 0 utterer of which declares an incredible thing» — for 
example, ^ These identical ten pomegranates are going to be six cakes \’—^not a 
thing which he himself has seen or inferred»-— for example, ‘ A shrine let him 
worship who desireth heaven,' — that verbal-communication -<SCwavers.» 

An objector says, ‘ If that be so, then the verbal-communication even of such 
persons as Manu would waver, [and thus they would not be supreme authorities,] 
for even they [declared] things which they themselves had not seen or inferred.* 

^ See Athalje, p. SIO. * to stand still means not to move *. 

® According to this, vtsaga ought to mean * This is an allusion to Patanjali’s Maha- 
‘ dis-nection In fact it means ‘sphere bhasya on i. 2. 45 (Kielhora i. 217^®), 
of action ’ fiom root v/s ‘ act ' Cakes (apupa) are made with ghee : see 

® See Dhatu-pStha, i. 975, gati-nwrtMu, SayaiQia on KV. x. 45, 9. 
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In reply he says «but if the original utterer,» For in case of such persons [tutra), 
the original utterer was the Ifvara, who had himself seen or inferred the thmgs. 
For instance, it is said fat Manu ii. 7], “Whatever law has been ordained for any 
person by Manu, every such [law had been already] laid down in the Veda. 
That, surely, contains within itself all knowledge.” This is the meaning. 


8. Misconception is an erroneous idea {jMna) not based on 
that form [in respect of which the misconception is enter- 
tained]. 

Why is it not a source-of-a- valid-idea ? Because it is inhibited by 
the source-of-a-valid-idea, for the reason that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea has as its object a positive fact. In such cases there is evidently 
an inhibition of the source-of-the-invalid-idea by the source-of-the- 
valid-idea, as for instance the [erroneous] visual-perception of two 
moons is inhibited by the actual (sad-visaya) visual-perception of 
one moon. This [fluctuation, namely, misconception] proves to be 
that [well-known] five-jointed undifierentiated-consciousness [the 
joints of which are enumerated at ii. 3 in the words] : “ Undiffererv 
tiated-consciousness and the feeling-of-personality and passion and 
hatred and the will-to-live are the hindrances.” These same [are 
known] by peculiar technical * designations : Obscurity and Infatua- 
tion and Extreme Infatuation and Darkness and Blind-Darkness. 
These will be discussed in connexion with the subject of the defile- 
ments of the mind-stuff. 

8. Misconception is an erroneous idea not based on that form [in respect 
of which the misconception is entertained]. The word <Misconception> 
indicates the thing to be characterized ; the words <erroneous idea> and so on 
[give] the distinguishing characteristic. A form which appears [in conscious- 
ness] as an idea (jMna) is un-based on that form, [or, to put it as does the sQtra,] 
<not based on that form>. As, [to give another example in which the negation 
applies to the action* and not to the object,] ‘ One who eats not the funeral-feast.' 
Accordingly doubt also would be included [in the definition of misconception]. 
But there is a distinction to this extent . in this case [the case of doubt] the failure 
to be based [on the true form] is overridden by a [clear] perception {jMm) ; but 
[in the other case], such as [the vision] of two moons, [the misconception is over- 

* Compare Viswi Pur. i. 5 5. rupa Compare Patanjali : Mahg- 

* Acase of prasajya-pratisedha. The nega- bhasya, Kielhom’s edition, i, p. 215, 

tion applies to pratispia and not to last line; 221“; 319”; 341®^ 
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ridden] by the perception of the inhibition [of the one idea by the other idea]. 
An objector says, ^ If this be granted, the predicate-relation {v%Mlpa\ in that it 
is not based on the true form, would also upon consideration prove to be a mis- 
conception/ In reply to this he says €an erroneous perception.» For these 
words describe an inhibition familiar in common experience to everybody/ Now 
this [inhibition] occurs in misconception ; but not in the predicate-relation, for- 
asmuch as the business-of-life [is done] by this [predicate-relation], and becausoj 
on the other hand, only the learned kind of persons when they might be engaged 
in reflection would have in this matter any idea of an inhibition.— [The author 
of the Comment] puts forward the objection ^Why is it not a source-of-a-valid* 
Idea ? > • The point is that a previous [perception] should not be inhibited by a 
later [perception] which has incurred contradiction ; on the contrary the later 
[perception should be inhibited] by just that previous [perception] which occurred 
first and has not incurred contradiction. He gives the rebuttal in the words 
because ... by the source-of-a-valid-idea.> For this rule [of the Mlmafisa] applies 
{mam) when a later [perception] arises in dependence upon a previous. But in 
this present case two perceptions, each from its particular cause, in entire inde- 
pendence of each other, spring up. Accordingly the later [perception] does not 
attain to a rise [into consciousness] unless it has destroyed the earlier [perception] ; 
and in fact its rise [into consciousness] has its being in the removal of that 
[lyrevjous perception] by inhibition. But it is not true that the rise [into con- 
sciousness] of a previous [perception] has its being in an inhibition of the later, for 
the reason that, at that time [the time of the earlier perception], this [later per- 
ception] does not yet exist. Hence the fact that [one perception] has not incurred 
contradiction is the reason why [another perception] is to be inhibited ; and [hence 
also] the fact that [a perception] has incurred contradiction [is the reason] why it 
should act as inhibitor. Consequently it is established that the source-of-a-valid- 
idea, because its object is a positive fact, can mhibitj:he source-of-an-in valid-idea. 

An example is given in the words €ln such cases by the source-of-the- 

valid-idea.^ In order that it may be rejected, he shows the worthlessness of 
this [source-of-invalid-ideas, i.e., of undifferentiated-consciousness] in the words 
4^This . . , that . . fiYe.I§> So, undifferentiated-consciousness as a genus [exists] 
in five special-forras [literally, in five joints], namely, undiiferentiated-conscious- 
ness, sense-of-personality, and so on. The mental-process {buddhi) which [recog- 
nizes compare ii. 5] the self in eight forms which are not the self, that is, in 
the undeveloped [primary substance] and in the Great [thinking-substance] and 
in the substance of personality and in the five subtile-elements {tamndbay — is 
undifferentiated-consciousness, the [so-called] Obscurity. Similarly the mental- 
process which [recognizes] welfare {^re^as] in forms where no welfare is, in 
atomization (animm : technical, see iii. 45) and the rest of the eight supremacies 
of yogins, is eight-fold, the [so-called] Infatuation. [This is] worse than the pre- 

^ On the form sarvajanina see Pan. iv. 4. 99, Siddhanta Kaumudi, § 1651, or Whitney’s 
Grammy, 1228 d. 
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ceding. And this is called the sense-o^” persun iliiy {amua^ In tnls way, afif r 
one has obtained eight-fold supremacy by yoga and after beconirng pcr.ecrsd 
{siddhal the resoMion to enjoy the ten v.^ieh ...on 

[ill the v.orld] and taught [m the cd^'ifraj ' sr- I 15/ le [ caF^^J] 

Extreme Infatuation; this is ae&he. in case atomiz^ition aod r su, 'e- 

maeias do not come-into-play (G^u-utpaUCiu), because while voriiin*^ uii *ii this %av 
with this same intention he is impeded by soiiiething or cl hei, i Unm, | while he is 
bound down by this [impediment,] there arises, frooi to enjoy the 

objects seen [in the world] and taught [in the Liiger lo^^ards the im* 

pediment. This is the so-called Daikness , tais is hatrad. In like manner, if 
he have success with the [supernatural] qualities, atomh'ation and so o&, and if 
he dwell in thought close to the objects seen [in the world] und taught [in the 
gastral [then] the fear that all this will perish at the end of the mundane peiiod 
is the wiil-to-iive, the [so-called] Blind-Darkness. It hath been said [Samkhya- 
ksnka^ xlviii] There are eight different kinds of Obscurity and of Infatua- 
tion. Extreme Infatuation is of ten kinds. Darkness is eighteeii-fold ; likewise 
Blind-Darkness.” 


9. The predicate-relation {vikalpa) is without any [corre- 
sponding perceptible] object and follows as a result of 
perceptions or of words. 

This [predicate-relation] does not amount to a source-of-valid-ideas, 
nor does it amount to a misconception. In spite of the fact that 
there is no [corresponding perceptible] object, [nevertheless,] because 
there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, 
something is evidently said [literally, theie app(^i-s something- 
said (vyavahdra) whichipossesses a dependence]. Thus for instance, 
when it is said [by some philosophers] that ‘ The true nature of the 
Self is intelligence (cmtanya)’ , then in this case [of absence of per- 
ceptible object] we may well ask — since the Self is itself nothing 
hut intelligence — ^what thing is in the attributive relation to what 
[other] thing ? For (ca)* the expressive-force (vrtti) [of langniage] 
lies in the attributive-relation, as for instance ‘ Chaitra’s cow’. 
[The cow is distiirguisbed as being Chaitra’s, who is something 
dift’erent from her.] Likewise [there is expressive-force when the 
subject and the predicate are identical, when for instance] the Self 
is said to be the unchanging [Absolute and thus is characterized] 
by the negation of some quality which is found in some [percep- 
1 Compais (the unedited) ^iva-siitraa ii. 13. * For ea meaning ‘ for see ^23“ above. 
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tible] tiling.^ [Or when there is a connexion between a positive 
and a negative, when for instance] it is said, The arrow comes to a 
standstill [or] will come to a standstill [or] has come to a stand- 
still. The bare meaning of the verbal-root [sthd^ " stand still ’ : com- 
pare page 23] is understood to be ' not to move \ [In this case also 
there is expressive-force in the attributive relation even in the 
absence of any factor or Mraha!] So too [there is expressive- 
force] in the sentence ‘ The Self is something which has the property 
that it*does not come into existence,’ All that is meant is that there 
is an absence of the property of coming into existence ; not [any 
negative] property inherent in the Self. Therefore this property 
[which is a negation so far as perceptible objects are concerned] is 
predicated and as such it is something-that-is-thought {ryavahdra). 

9. The predicate- relation {mhalpd^ is without any [corresponding per- 
ceptible] object and follows as a result of perceptions or of words. 

The objection is mad© that, if the predicate-relation follows as a result of percep 
tions or of words, then one would have to admit that it is included under [that] 
aource-of-valid“ideas [which is termed] verbal-communication, or [on the other 
hand], if the predicate-ielation has no [corresponding perceptible] object, it ought 
to be a misconception. In reply to this he says €This [predicate-relation] does 
This is not included among sources-of-valid-ideas nor among misconcep- 
tions. Why not ? Because he says ^object.2> With the words ^In spite of the 
fact that there is no [corresponding perceptible] object, he denies that [the 
predicate-relation] is included among sources-of-valid-ideas. And with the words 
^because there is dependence upon the authority of perceptions or of words, ^ 
[he denies] that it is included among misconceptions. What he means to say 
is that a man in some cases falsely attributes diversity to things that ai*e 
identical, and again in other cases identity to things that are diverse. There- 
fore since identity and diversity are non-existent as perceptible objects, the 
portrayal {ahMsu) of these two is a predicate-relation [and] not the source-of- 
a- valid-idea. Nor yet would it be a misconception, because it is not in contradic- 
tion with the fact that something is said. He gives an illustration which is well 
established in the systems [qasirc^ in the words «Thus for instance.» What 
subject {vi(}e§ya) is in the attributive-relation {vyapadi(;yate), that is, is defined 
by what [other] thing ? For when there is identity, there is no rela- 
tion of subject and predicate. Because [for instance] a cow cannot be defined 
as a cow ; but by something different [from herself], by Chaitra. To this h© 
replies by the phrase «For the expressive-force [of language] lies In the 
&ttributive-relaiion.» The relation between that to which the attiibute is 
Lifceially ‘possessing negated peieeptible-objcct-quahties 
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to be applied and that which furnishes the attribute is the attributive- 
relation, that is to say, the relation-of-predicate-and-subjert. In this [lies] the 
expressive-force {vrtii) of the sentence «as for instance Chaitra’s cow.» He 
adds anotlier example found nowhere but in the books of the systems {rfistnya), 
^Likewise [there is expressive-force].^ [A negated quality found in some per- 
ceptible thing would be, for instance,] motion, a quality belonging to some such 
[perceptible] thing as earth [and this quality as belonging to the Seif] is negated. 
Who would that one [thus characterized] be ? «Th6 Self is said to be the 
unchanging [Abso!ute].» Surely it cannot be urged in a Samkhya system that 
there is a certain quality in perceptible-objects called non-existence and#that the 
Self could be defined by this. — Sometimes there is found a reading ^ Qualities of 
a perceptible thing are negated The meaning of this would be that negated 
[qualities] are those concomitant with negation ; qualities of [perceptible] objects 
cannot be concomitant with this [negation], because [in them] there cannot be 
a connexion between aii existent and a non-existent. While on the other hand 
in this way [by the predicate-relation] there is distinct-knowledge. — In the words 
^The arrow is coming to a standstill» he gives an example from everyday life. 
Now just as when W'e say ‘he cooks * or ‘he chops’, we mean that the accumu- 
lated moments of an action in senal order and characterized by a unity in the 
result are distinctly known, so it is also quite as truly a serial order to which he 
refers when he says <Kcomes to a standstill.^ When he says «will come \o 
a standstill, has come to a standstill, » — then some objector may say, ‘If we 
grant [that the action of coming to a standstill is] like that of cooking, then 
the arrow could have as its attribute an action, namely, stopping stilV which 
is in a serial order and is over-and-above {hhinna) the arrow itself.* To this 
he replies, [that stopping still is not a series of actions, but that] «The bare 
meaning® of the verbal-root is understood to be ‘not to move*.» To begin 
with (tavafjj not-to-move is ^ mental structure (Mlptia) j then too (apt) the exis- 
tence-in-positive-form {hMvarupatm) of this [non-moving (reading taspd qp?)] [is 
a mental-structure] ; [and] then too a serial order in this [existenee-in-positive- 
form] [is again a mental-structure]— if that’s what you mean {Hi), whew! what 
a string of mental-structures ! — such is the intention [of the Comment.]— * [On 
the other hand,] a non-existent is conceived (gampate) as in relation with all the 
Selves, [although not with perceptible-objects,] not only (ca) as if it were an 
existent, hut also (o») as if it were inherent (anugaia ) — [provided it be] a mental- 
structure.* But a [non-existent is] not any kind of a property [existentially] 
distinct from the Self. By way of another illustration, he says, <SCSo too ... . 


^ The words stMsyatif sthita and so forth 
explain the succession implied in the 
word ttsihaU. 

* Compare PataSjali : Mahabhasya on Pa- 

3$mi i. 3. 2, vart. 11 (Kielhorn i. 258^*0* 

* The Self (purusa) can be defined in terms 


of assertion, but no less also in terms 
of negation, and both may be equally 
inherent in the concept of the Self, as 
when we say *Not coming into exis- 
tence is a property of the Self*, or 
*The Self is un-chan ging*. 
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the property that it does not come into existence.» — Many thinkers [of the 
Mfmahsa and Nyaya schools] have advanced the assertion that there is no 
fluctuation [called] predicate -relation other than the source-of-valid ideas or the 
misconception. To enlighten them, is, as we may suppose, the purpose of this 
abundance of illustration. 

10, Sleep is a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the 
cause {pratyaya, that is tamas) of the [transient] negation 
[of the waking and the dreaming fluctuations].^ 

And this [fluctuation] hy [the operation of] connecting- memory 
becomes, upon awakening, a special kind of presented-idea 
(pratyaya). How is it that one can reflect • ' I have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear ; I have slept poorly, 
my mind is dull, it wanders unsteadfast ; I have slept in deep 
stupor, my limbs are heavy, my mind remains unrefreshed (klanta) 
and languid and as it were stolen [from my grasp] ^ ’ [The answer 
is: ] the man [just after] awakening would of course not have this 
^connecting-memory, had there not been [during sleep, some] experi- 
ence of [this form] of a cause {pratyaya, that is tamas) ; nor would 
he have the memories based upon it and corresponding with it [at 
the time of waking]. Therefore sleep is a particular kind of pre- 
sented-idea {pratyaya) ; and in concentration it also, like any other 
presented-idea, must be restricted. 

10. Sleep IS a fluctuation [of mind-stuff] supported by the cause of the 
[transient] negation [of the waking and the c&eaming fluctuations].^ 

For, the word ‘ fluctuation ’ given*in-the-topicai [satra i. 5] is made-the-subject-of* 
an-assei tion [here]. Because, with regard to sources«of»valid-ideas and misconcep- 
tions and predicate-relations and memories being fluctuations, there is no disagree- 
mentamong investigators, — -therefore this word is-made-the-subject-of-an-assertion 
{anudyate) [namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep,] in order that this 
particular [fluctuation] may be mentioned. But as to whether sleep is a fluctua- 
tion or not, there is disagreement among investigators Accordingly it must be 
expressly said that it is a fluctuation. And the fact that the matter-in-hand 
[namely, that one of the fluctuations is sleep] is made-the-subject®-of-an-assertion 
cannot serve as an express statement [to the effect that sleep is a fluctuation]. 

^ The point here is that sleep is a positive fore of sufficient importance to require 
expen ence and not, as some Yedantms, an explicit assertion. 

Udayana, for instance, would teach, the * Compare Jacobi: Inandavardhana’s 
a^nce of a Suctuation. It is there- Bhvanyaloka, p. 23, note 1, 
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Consequently the word fluctuation is used [heiej again* That floctuation is 
called sleep the object or support of which is a cause (patymja\ that is^ a cause 
{Mrana\ — the famas which covers over the substance {saitiu) of the thinking- 
substance,— of the [transient] negation of the fluctuations of waking or of 
dreams. For the substance of the thinking-substance has three aspects ; and 
when iamas, the coverer of ail the organs, preponderates over saitta and m$m 
and becomes manifest (aws), then, because there is no mutation of the thinking- 
substance into the form of an object, the Self, aware of a thinking-substance 
which consists of intensified tamas^ is in deep sleep and inwaidly conscious. 
Thus it IS explained. ^ 

[An objection •] why not consider sleep to be merely an absence of fluctuations, 
as in the case of restiicted isolation {kaivalya)'> He answers «This.» And 
this [fluctuation] by [the operation of] connecting-memory, that is, a remem- 
brance which can be made the basis of an argument (sopaj5ai?ld*a), is a special 
kind of presented-idea. How [is the argument ? He replies] : When tumas is 
manifest in company with satti% then the connecHng-memory of a man just 
arisen from sleep is of such a kind that he reflects «I have slept well, my 
mind is calm, it makes my understanding clear clarifies it, in other words. 
But when tamas is manifest in company with rajas j then the connecting- 
memory is of such a kind that he reflects (dhaj have slept poorly, in other 
words, my mind is dull and unfit for work. Why? Since it wanders unstead-'* 
fast. [The author of the Comment] describes the connecting-memory, of a man 
[just] awakened, with reference to a sleep in which tamos, prepon delating 
altogether over rajas and sattva, comes-quite-to-the-fore {samulldse), in the words 
have slept in deep stupor, my limbs are heavy, ny mind remains unrefreshed 
and languid and as it w’ere stolen [from my grasp]. ^ — In the words . . . of 
course not have this . . .,» he gives a negative instance of the middle-term 
{hstu), [that is, experience,] in order to show that the major-term {sddhya) [that is, 
memories] does not exist, <SCAwakening:^ means just after awakening. «[Had 
there not been during sleep, some] experience of [this form] of a cause^S** means 
[had there not been] an experience of the cause of the [transient] negation of the 
fluctuation* ^^ased upon it^ is said with reference to the time of waking. An 
objection is made that sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations have their 
locus in the emergent mind-stuff and must be restricted because they are enemies 
to concentration ; but that sleep, since it amounts to a fluctuation single-in- 
intent, is in no wise a foe to concentration To this he replies with the words 
CAnd in concentration*^ Sleep, to be sure, does amount to [a fluctuation] single- 
In-intent , but, because of its quality of tamas, it is a foe to concentration- with- 
seed and to seedless-[concentration], [that is, concentration without subliminal- 
impressions]. And therefore it also must be restricted : this is the meaning. 
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Nature of Memory 

11. Memory {smrti) is not-adding-srareptitiowsly iasa-^.pra- 
mosa) to a once experienced object. 

Does the mind-stuiF remember the presented-idea or does it 
[remember] the object * The presented-idea, if affected by the 
object-known {grdhya), shines-forth-in-consciousness (nirbhdsa) in a 
form ^ of both kinds, both of the object-known and of the process- 
of-knowing {grahamt), and gives a start to the corresponding 
subliminal-impression. This subliminal-impression [of these two 
kinds, changes into] its phenomenal [form ^] by the operation of 
the conditions- which-phenomenalize {vyanjaka) it (sva) [that is to 
say, the suhliminal-impression], and brings forth [in its turn] 
a memory which [also] consists of the object known and of the 
process-of-knowing. With regard to these two {tatra), — m the case 
of the idea {buddhi), the form of the process-of-knowing is predomi- 
nant ; and in the case of memory, the form of the object-known 
is predominant. The latter [that is, memory] is of two kinds, in 
that the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined [bhdvita) or 
•imagined. In a dream the-things-to-be-remembered are imagined, 
w'hereas in waking the-things-to-be-remembered are not imagined. 
All memories arise out of an experience either of sources-of-valid- 

* The object as such is mot directly per- mi 9 ra*s terminology equivalent to a 

ceived, but only its form (ahdrd) as fiuctuatiou (wtU). And this pheno- 

reproduced in the thmking^substaisce meuabzed-form is further conceived 

which mils turn refiects to be aay chauge ia a substance 

the image cast upon it by the Self. {dhBrmin) which reahzes some purpose 

Literally, “ possessing a manifestatioa of {arihadsn^aMritm), Whea we so regard 

the maaifesterof itself.’’ (1) The word a substance that we see it doing aay* 

sva denotes- some mutatioa or time- thiag which interests us, we call it 

form or intensity [in. 13] yet to be a thing, in other words^ a mutatioa 

phenomenalized Amger or fear would (pmindma) or a phenomenalized-form 

serve as an example. (2) The word (v^akit). Consequently things do not 

^anjaha denotes the conditions which arise and pass out of existence, as 

transform the unphenomenalized-form Buddhists would contend ; but oar 

into a phenomenon. The approach of conscious experience temporarily iso- 

the tiger would be a concrete example. lates successive phenomenal aspects of 

(8) The word that is praMfunu permanent substances. In fine, all 

or IS the presented-idea of phenomena aie latent or implicit in 

the tiger. The discussion is not with the substance and become iuctoatiag 

regard to things in themselves, but to or explicit under certain determined 

their phenomenal forms, A phenome- conditions, 

nalized-form (oynMi) is in Vacaspati- 
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ideas or of misc^'cceoticr.? or of predicate-relations or of sleep or of 
memory. And all these fluctuations have as their being pleasure 
and pain and infatuation ; and pleasure and pain and infatuation 
are to be explained among the hindrances [ii. 3 -9] • “ Desire is that 
which dwells upon pleasure ” [ii. 7] ; “ Aversion is that which dwells 
upon pain ” [ii. 8] ; while undifferentiated-consciousness is the same 
as infatuation. All these fluctuations must be restricted. Because 
it is [only] upon their restriction that there ensues concentration 
whether conscious or not conscious [of objects].* 

11. Memory {mrti) xs not-adding-sxorreptitiously [asampramofa) to a once 
experienced object. 

This not-adding“Snrreptitiously-to, which is the same as not stealing for, an 
object once experienced by means of sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations is 
memory. For in the case of knowledge produced by nothing but a subiiminsi- 
impression, the object which appeared in that experience which was the cause 
of the subliminal-impression, is the own peculiar [object of that knowledge]. 
But the appropriation of any object in addition to that [own peculiar object] is 
a surreptitious addition, that is, a stealing [from other experiences]. Why [is 
there any stealing at all] ? Because there is similarity [between the subliminal-, 
impression and other experiences]. — Since this word Surreptitious adding» {sam- 
pra-mom) is etymologically derived® from the root muf ‘to steal’. What he 
means to say is this; all sources-of-valid-ideas and other fluctuations give access 
{adht-gam% either by the generic or the special form, to a hitherto inaccessible 
object. But memory does not go beyond the limits of a previous experience. 
It corresponds with that [previous experience] or corresponds with less than that, 
but it does not correspond to [any experience] in addition to that. This fact 
distinguishes memory from other fluctuations.^ — He puts forth for discussion the 
problem ^Does [the mind-stuff remember] the presented idea ?» Because 
experience' fawwMaua) directs itself towards the object-known, [therefore] the 
subliminal-impression resulting from it (tapja), [that is, from experience,] since 
it has no [present] experience of its own, makes us remember only the object- 
known ; this is one view of the case. [Another view is that the subliminal- 
impre^ion makes us remember] only the experience [of knowing], for the reason 
that [subliminal-impressions] are derived solely from experience. After putting 
forth this problem, [the author of the Comment,] byway of bringing the two view® 
into consistency, decides that remembrance must be of both kinds. In so 
far as it directs itself towards the object-known, [the subliminal-impression] 
is affected by the object-known. But, strictly speaking, it Inakes-to-shine- 
forth-in-oonsciousness, [that is,] it illumines, not only the object-known but also 

^ Compare the defimtion of memory as a tion’, at PhilebusSiA srmTrjpta 
* keeping or maintenance of a sensa- trim* * Dhatu pEr^ha i. 707. 
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the prooess*of“knowlng, that is, the form of both kinds, the nature of the two. 
This [snbiiminal-inipression] is thus described as one which has the manifesta- 
tion (anjana) or form (dMm) of the manifester {vyafi^^aka) or cause (Mrana) of itself, 
in other words, which has the form of the cause of itself. [The subliminal- 
impression produces a memory corresponding to the cause of that impression, 
that is, to the experience (anubkam)*] Another interpretation would be that 
[this subliminal-impression is one] which has the manifestation (anjam) or the 
bringing-to-the-point-of-fraition (phal&hhimulcklkaram) of the manifester {vyan^ahd} 
or suggestiye-stimulus {udhodMM), An objection is made ; * If, in so far as both 
refer the cause [that is, to experience], there is a similarity between the idea 
^uddM) and the remembrance, then what difference is there between them ? ’ 
In reply to this he says ^With regard to these two . . . the process-of-knowing.;^ 
i. [Perception :] the process-of-knowing (graham) is an apprehending (upMAm). 
And there cannot be an apprehending of that which is [already] known. 
Accordingly an idea (huddhi) is said to be an illumination (hodhana) of that which 
has not been already got at (adkigafa) by this [process-of-knowing]. This [idea] 
is that in which the oonffguration (dhdra) or form (rupa) of the process-of-knowing 
is the predominant or principal [element]. Though the relation between the 
idea and the process-of-knowing is one of identity, [still] ^ by predicating [the one 
of the other] the relation may be treated here as if it were that of principal nd 
subordinate, ii. [Memory :] that whose predominant or primary [element] is the 
configuration of the object-known. This same predominance of the object-known 
in the configuration of the object-known lies in the fact that the object-intended 
(artha) has already been made the object of one of the other [four] fluctuations. 
Accordingly memory is declared to be concerned with objects which have 
already been made the object of one of the other fiuctuations : this is precisely 
what is meant by not adding surreptitiously [to the once experienced object]. 
It might be urged that there is even In memory a surreptitious addition. For 
in a dream one^s parents and others deceased 'Srho have been experienced in one 
time and place are brought [by memory] into relation with another time and 
place not previously experienced. The reply is «The latter [that is, memory] 
is of two kinds :» that [memory] by which imagined or mentally-constructed 
things are to be remembered ; [that memory by which] not imagined, that is, 
not mentally-constructed [or] real things [are to be remembered]. This [memory 
of imagined things] is not [really] memory, but is misconception ; because it 
agrees with the characteristic-mark [i, 8] of this [misconception]. But it Is 
called memory in so far as it resembles memory, just as that which resembles 
a source-of-valid-ideas is called a source-of-valid-ideas. This is his point, — ^But 
why is memory placed at the end [of i 6] ? To this he replies €A11 memories.» 
Experience (anulhma) means getting to [an object]. Memory is a fluctuation 
preceded by a getting to [an object], [Hot until] after this [getting to an object] 

^ Literally, * a relation of principal and subordinate is here (a^am) predicated,* 

5 [H,Og. ll] 
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do memories associate themselves [with the sublimmai-ampression and with the 
experience]. The objection is made that a reasonaide person should restrict 
those obieets only which hmder’ a man. Moreover the hindiances [affect him] 
thus ; but fluctuations do nos. Why then should these [ fluctuations] be 
restricted? In reply he says ^nd all these. » [The rest is] easy. 


Now what means are there for the restriction of these [fluctuations] ? 
12. The restriction of them, is by [means of] practice and 
passionlessness. 

The so-called river of mind-stuif, whose flow is in both directions, 
flows towards good and flows towards evil. Now when it is borne 
onward to Isolation [kdivalya], downward towards discrimination, 
then it is flowing unto good ; when it is borne onward to the 
whirlpool-of-existence, downward towards non-discrimination, then 
it is flowing unto evil. In these cases the stream towards objects 
is dammed by passionlessness, and the stream towards discrimina- 
tion has its flood-gate opened by practice in discriminatory know- 
ledge. Thus it appears that the restriction of the mind-stulf is 
dependent [for its accomplishment upon means] of both kinds, 
[practice and passionlessness]. 

With the word «now2> he asks what is the means for restriction. He gives 
the answer in the [following] sotra : 12. The restriction of them is by [means 
of] practice and passionlessness. If the restriction is to be effected, then both 
[these] distinct activities, practice and passionlessness, must operate together, 
but not either one or the other separately.^ Accordingly he says «The river of 
inind«tuff.» The words <Kborne onward to)^ [connote] a continuous connexion ; 
^downward towards^ [suggest] depth or bottomlessness. 


13. Practice {abhydsa) is [repeated] exertion to the end that 
[the mind-stuff] shall have permanence in this [restricted 
state]. 

Permanence is the condition of the unfluctuating mind-stuff when 
it flows on in undisturbed calm. Practice is an effort {prayatna) 
with this end in view, — ^a [consequent] energy, a persevering 

^ Resid witli the distinction that there be [two] 

® Literally 5 There is [ = most be] a piiing-np- subordinate activities, but not an alter* 

together (samucmpa) [«: simultaneous native [action], 

action] of practice and passionlessness, 
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straggle^ — the pursuit (anusrhdna) of the course-of-actioa-requisite 
thereto with a desire of effectuating this [permanence]. 

Of these [two], he characterizes practice by telling what it is {svmupa) and 
what its purpose is, [and does so in the words] IS. Practice is [repeated] 
exertion to the end that [the mind-stuff ] shall have permanence in this [re- 
stricted state]. This he discusses in the words «of the . . mind-stuff. » Thfc word 
^ualiuctuaimg^S^ means without fluctuations of '^ajas and tamas. Its flowing on 
in undisturbed calm is stainlessness, is the flowing on of the fluctuations of ; 
it is singleness-of-intent ; it is permanence. It is with this end in view [ilm 
there is practice]. In the words <shaE have permanence) there is [a piegi.aat 
use of] the locative case expressive of the reason [for the action] as in the phrasa 
“He kills the leopard for the sake of the skin.” He makes the word «8ffort:^ 
clear by a pair of synonyms [consequent] energy, a persevering struggle.^ 
That this [effort] starts fiom a specifle volition (iccJia) he declares in the words 
«with a desire of effectuating tbis.^ The word «this» refers to permanence. 
In the words <3Cthc course-of-action-requisite thereto)) he desciibes the goal of the 
effort. The [eight] means-of-attaming [this] permanence are the [three] inner 
means {anga) and the [flve] outer means, of which [eight] the first [two] are the 
abstentions and the observances [ii. 30 and 32]. The sense is that the functional- 
activity of the agent is occupied with the means [of the action], and not witu 
the result. 


14. But this [practice] becomes confirmed when it has been 
cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and with 
earnest attention. 

[Practice,] when it has been cultivated for a long time, cultivated 
without interruption, and carried out with self-castigation and 
with continence and with knowledge mnd with faith, — in a word, 
with earnest attention, — becomes confirmed. In other words it is 
not likely to have its object suddenly overpowered by an emergent 
subiimmai-impression. 

An objection is made that practice is obstructed by emergent subliminal- 
impressions, which are the foes of practice [from time] without beginning. 
How does [practice] conduce to permanence? In reply he says, 14. But tMs 
[practice] becomes eonflrmed when it has been cultivated for a long tune 
and uninterruptedly and with earnest attention. This same practice 
becomes a confirmed state only when (san) provided with [these] three qualifica- 
tions. And its goal, namely permanence, is not suddenly overrun by emergent 
subliminal-impressions. But if, even after having done practice of this kind, 
a man should fail to persevere, then in the course of time he might be overrun 
[reading ahhiblmi/eta]. Therefore one must not fail to persevere 
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16. Passionlessness is the consciousness of being master on 
the part of one who has rid himself of thirst for either seen 
or revealed objects. 

The mind-stuff {eitta),-~if id be rid of thirst for objects that are 
seen, -such as women, or food and drink, or power , — if it be rid of 
thirst for the objects revealed [in the Vedas], such as the attain- 
ment of heaven or of the discarnate state or of resolution into 
primary matter,— -if, even when in contact with objects either super- 
normal or not, it be, by virtue of Elevation aware 

of the inadequateness of objects, — [then the mind-stuft] will have 
a consciousness of being master, [a consciousness] which is essen- 
tially the absence of immediate-experience ^ {dbhoga) [and] has 
nothing to be rejected or received, [and that consciousness is] 
passionlessness. 

He describes passionlessness. 15. Fassioniessness is the consciousness of 
being master on the part of on© who has nd himself of thirst for either 
seen or revealed objects. H© describes this riddance from thirst for seen 
objects whether animate or inanimate in the words beginning with «women.» 
«Power» is sovereignty. Eevelation is Veda ; «revealed» is that which is 
known from this [revelation], heaven for instance. Thirstlessness even for these 
things is specified in the words beginning <^heaven.» <s:Discarnate» means 
without carnate body. «The discarnate stated is the state of those who are 
resolved into their organs. But there are others deeming themselves to b© 
nothing but primary-matter, persons who worship primary-matter, who are 
resolved into primary-matter, which of course has its task [still unfulfilled in 
so far as primary-matter is for them an object of desire]; the state of these 
is «resolution into pnmary-matter.S>- A man rids himself of a thirst which 
is directed to the attainment of this. How one who is rid of thirst for a revealed 
object IS said to be rid of a thirst which is directed to the attainment of 
heaven or the like. It might be objected : ^ If passionlessness is riddance from 
thirst and nothing more, — why 1 then this [riddance from thirst] exists even if 
you don’t get to your objects. And for that reason [that riddance from 
thirst] would [also] be passionlessness.’ The reply to this is in the words «super- 
normal or not.:S^ Passionlessness is not merely riddance from thirst. But it 
is [the consciousness of being master] on the part of the mind-stuff, and is 


^ This word anahhoga occurs in Asahga’s 
Mahay ana-Siitralamkaia (1907), p. 3^®. 
In his translation (1911) on page 8, 
note 7, Sylvam Levi discusses this word 
and states that it appaiently is lacking 


in classical Sanskrit The fact that it 
occurs here is another indication of the 
intimate relation between Patahjali and 
the Mahayana. Haiibhadra Suri uses 
it at Yoga-bindu, vs. 91 and elsewhere. 
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essentially the absence of imraediate-esperience of objects whether supernal or 
not, even when in contact with them. This same [consciousness] he makes 
more clear by saying «[has nothing] to be rej8cted.» The words «ha8 nothing 
to be rejected or received^ mean free from Haw of attachment. This idea, 
[a state of] indifference, is the ^consciousness of being master,^ But whence 
comes this idea? In reply he says ^by virtue of Elevation.^ Objects are 
encompassed by the three kinds of pain. That is their inadequateness. By 
meditation upon that, [results] a direct perception of it, [and that is] Elevation. 
By virtue of that. 1. The Consciousness of Endeavour (mtamanchsamjM) ; 
2. The Consciousness of Discrimination j 8. The Consciousness of a Single Sense ; 
4. Th®fc Consciousness of Being Master : these are the four consciousnesses, 
according to those who know the tradition. 1. Such things as desires are of 
course taints found in the mind-stuff. By these the senses (indnya) are turned 
each toward its particular object. So, in order that the senses may not turn 
toward this or that particular object, there is a beginning, an effort [made] 
to bring these taints to maturity [and thus to cast them off] : this is the Con- 
sciousness of Endeavour. 2. When this beginning is made, some taints have 
matured and others are maturing or are about to mature. In this [situation,] the 
ascertainment of the matured by [a process of] discriminating [them] from those 
about to mature is the Consciousness of Discrimination. 8. Inasmuch as the 
^senses are [now] incapable of turning [toward objects], the matured [taints] per- 
sist in the central-organ ^ as a faint [barren] desire : the Consciousness of a Single 
Sense. 4. The faint [barren] desire also is destroyed and there is indifference 
to objects, whether supernal or not, even when they are close at hand : this idea 
{lmddM)f higher than the other three [forms of consciousness], is the Conscious- 
ness of Being Master. And inasmuch as the [three] preceding ones have their 
purpose fulfilled by this same [fourth form of consciousness], therefore these are 
not separately mentioned. Thus all is quite cleared up. 


16. TMs [passioBlessness] is highest when discernment of 
the Self results in thirstlessness for qualities [and not 
merely for objects]. 

[One yogin becomes] passionless on knowing the inadeqnateness of 
[all] objects, seen or revealed. Through practice in the vision of 
the Seif, [another yogin,] because his thinking-substance is satiated 
with a perfect discrimination, resulting from the purity of this 
[vision], [between the qualities (guna) and the Self], [becomes] 

* The central-organ (manas) is counted as the eleventh sense-organ and is the Single 
Sense here referred to. 
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passioBless with regard to [all] qiiatities whether perceptible or not- 
perceptible. Thus passioiilessness is of two kinds. Of these [two], 
the latter is nothing but a.n undisturbed calm of perception 
[untouched by any objects whatsoever]. And at the rising of this 
[state^ the yogin] on whom this insight lias dawned, thus rejects 
within himself, 'That which w^as to be attained has 

been attained ; the hindrances which should have dwindled have 
dwindled : the close-interlocked succession of existences-iii-tlie- 
world, which — so long as ir is not cot asunder — involves ^death 
after life and life after death, lias been cut/ It is just this utter- 
most limit of knowledge that is passionlessness. For it is with 
this that Isolation, as they term it, is inseparabl}' connected. 

After describing the lower passionlessness be tells of the higher: 18 This 
[passionlessness] is highest when discernment of the Self results in thirst- 
iessness for qualities [and not merely for objects]. Lower passionlessness 
serves as a cause of higher passionlessness. He points out the means to this 
[higher passionlessness] in the words ^passionless on seeing the inadequateness 
of [all] objects, whether seen or revealed.i^ By this [statement] the lower 
passionlessness has been set forth. -^Practice in the vision of the Self» is the 
practice in that vision of the Self who has become accessible through verbal- 
communications and inference and the instruction of teachers. [This practice] 
is a constantly reiterated performance — through this. Purity of this vision 
is a focusedness upon sattva in so far as ra^as and tamos have been rejected. 
Eesulting firom this [purity] is that perfect discrimination between the qualities 
and the Self — ^to the effect that the Self is pure and exists from time- without- 
beginning, whereas the qualities [in respect of which it is not contaminated] 
are the opposite of this— by which [discrimination] the thinking-substance of 
the yogin is satiated {a^a0a). It is to such a yogin that reference is made. Now 
these same words {amna) describe the concentration called the Bain-cloud of 
[knowable] Things [iv, 29]. A yogin of such a kind as this is altogether passion- 
less with regard to qualities {ffum)j whether their properties be developed or 
undeveloped, — that is to say, even to the extent that he is passionless with regard 
to the discernment of the difference between satim and the Seif, [for to this 
discernment] qualities are essential. — €Thus^ that is, therefore, passionlessness 
is of two kinds. The first is when the substance (sattm) of the mind-stuff has 
[all] its tamos washed away by the excsess of its sattva^ and when the mind-stuiPs 
mttm^ is in contagion with a tiny stain of rajas* This [passionlessness,! 

^ This use of saitm is an intentional am- sattm (as which in the higher 

biguity. Sattm is not only the ^ sub* stages of attainment preponderates in 

stance *’ (of the mind-stuff), but is also the citta (Simkhya-sara, iii, near beg.). 
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moreoTer, is common to those also whose wishes have been fulfilled {taudikay 
For they also have by virtue of the same [diserimination] been merged in 
primary matter In this same sense it has been said [Sanikhya-karika 45] 
^^From discrimination results resolution into primary-matter.” Among these, 
that is, of these two [kinds of passionlessness] the latter is nothing but an 
undisturbed calm of perception. The use of the words «nothing but» indi- 
cates that this [passionlessness] is without any object. For it is the mind- 
stulf s substance of precisely such a kind as this that is untouched by 

the stain of even a particle of rajas. This is the substrate for that [kind of 
passioiilessness]. For this very reason it is called the undisturbed calm of 
percept^B. Because the substance of the mind-stuff, although by nature 

undisturbed, [sometimes] experiences defilement from contact with rajas and 
iamas. But when all dehlement by rajas and tamas is washed aw’ay by a 
stream of the uiidefiled water of passionlessness and practice, it [the substance 
of the mind-stuff] becomes absolutely undisturbedly calm and becomes so that 
nothing more is left of it than an undisturbed calm of perception. He shows its 
qualities so that •we may be inclined to receive it. He says «at the rising of 
this.:» The meaning is : When this [state] arises, then the yogin — on whom this 
insight has dawned ; in other words, when there is this particular insight 
[that is, the undisturbed calm,]— has present insight [that is, the Rain-cloud 
of knowable Things]. «That which was to be founds that is, Isolation, has 
Seen found. In this sense he will say [iv. 30] Even wlnle living the wise man 
becomes liberated.” The reason would be that what is nothing but subliminal- 
impression has its root [in undifferentiated-consciousness] cut : this is the point. 
How* is it that [Isolation] has been found? Since all the hindrances which 
should have dwindled,— undifferentiated-consciousness and the [four] others 
together with subconscious-impressions {vdsand)^— have dwindled. It is urged as 
an objection that there is a mass of merit and of demerit j there is the succession 
of existences-in-the-world, the unbroken sequence of birth and death for [ail] 
living creatures. How then can there be Isolation ? In reply to this lie says «has 
been out.!^— That [succession] the joints of which show no connexion is close- 
interlocked. These sections of the whole (samuhm) multitude (sanwlm) of merits 
and demerits, which are the parts, are close-interlocked, For nothing alive is ever 
free from connexion with bondage to birth and death. This is that same suc- 
cession of existences-in-tne-world. When hindrances dwindle, it is cut. To 
this same effect he will say [it, 12] The latent-deposit of karma has its root 
in the hindrances,” i^and ii IS] ** So long as the root exists there will be fruition 
from it,” Some one might ask ‘Without the full maturity of the Elevation 
{pms'amWii^wm) and the restriction of the Rain-cloud of [knowable Things], what 
is this undisturbed calm of perception ? * To this he replies «uttermost limit of 
knowledge.^ Higher passionlessness is only one kind of the Rain-cloud of 


* Op SSmkhya-k^nkii 50. 
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[knowable] Things ; nothing but that. To this same eToci he nul] say [iv. 29] 
“ Tor one who takes no interest even in Elevation ilierc always follows, as a 
result of discriminative discernment, the concentration [called] the Kain-sloud 
of [knowable] Things,” and [iv. 31] “Then, because of the endlessness of per- 
ce.o'.ion from which all defilements and ..riv c have par, sod away, the know- 
.aliie aniounis to little ” For this reason Isolation is inseparably connected i/itii 
t [and] is an essential characteristic (aiinaih&vtr.) of it. 


hJow ivtien the fluctuations of mind-stufl’ have been restricted by 
these two means, how are we to describe the [ensuing] concentra- 
tion conscious [of an object] ? 

17. [Concentration becomes] conscious [of its object] by 
assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] 
or of reflection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the 
sense-of-personality. 

Deliberation {vitarka) is the mind-stuff’s coarse direct-experience 
(dbhoga) when directed to its supporting [object]. Keflection 
{viedra) is the subtile [direct-experience]. Joy is happiness. The 
sense-of-personality is a feeling [samvid) which pertains to one self" 
[wherein the Self and the personality are one]. Of these [four] the 
first, [that is, deliberation] which has [all] the four associated 
together is concentration deliberating [upon coarse objects]. The 
second, [that is, reflection,] which has deliberation subtracted [from 
it] is [concentration] reflecting [upon subtile objects]. The third, 
[that is, joy,] which has reflection subtracted from it, is [concentra- 
tion] with [the feeling] of joy. The fourth, [that is, the sense-of- 
personality,] which has this' [joy] subtracted from it, is [concentra- 
tion] which is the sense-of-personality and nothing more. All 
these kinds of concentrations have an object upon which they rest. 
After having mentioned the means {upSya), in order that he may state what- 
may-he-obtained-by-these-means {upeya) in all its variations, he asks «Now . . . 
by these two means 17. [Concentration beconaes] conscious [of its object] 
by assuming forms either of deliberation [upon coarse objects] or of 
rsfiection [upon subtile objects] or of joy or of the sense-of-personality. 
Since i concentration] not conscious [of an object] is preceded by [concentration] 
cmscious [of an object], he describes first concentration [conscious] of an object. 
The generic-nature of [concentration] conscious [of an object] is to be learned 
from its association with the forms of deliberation and of reflection and of 
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joy and of the sense-of-personality as they are in themselves. He explains 
deliberation by the ^vords <§:the mind-stuflTs » The direct-experience {abhoga) [of 
an object] is an insight { with a direct-perception [sakmtMra) of the thing 
itself. And this is coarse because the object is coarse. For just as an archer, 
when he is a beginner, pierces first only a coarse, and afterwards a subtile 
target, so the yogin, when a beginner, has direct experience merely of some 
coarse object of contemplation made of the five [material] elements, [for 
example] four-armed [Vishnu], and afterwards a subtile [object]. Likewise the 
subtile direct-experience, when directed to its supporting [object], is a reflection 
upon an object which is either the unresoluble-primaiy-matter {alinga) or the 
resoldble-matter (linga) or the flye ianmatra which are the subtile elements, 
the causes of the coarse [elements]. — Having thus described the object to be 
known, he describes the object which is the process-of-knoveing with the word 
« joy.^ Happiness is the mind-stuff’s direct-experience when directed towards 
a sense-organ as a coarse ^ supporting object. Sense-organs, as every one knows, 
arise from the personality-substance (aliamMra\ in so far as they have a dispo- 
sition to illumine because of the predominance of the sattva [quality]. And 
because the sattva [gives] pleasure, these sense-organs also [give] pleasure. 
Thus direct-experience when directed to them is happiness. — ^With the words 
«a feeling which pertains to one seif» he tells of the concentration which has 
,the knower as its object {grahitrvisaya), Organs-of-sense are produced out of the 
sense-of-personality. Consequently the sense-of-personality is their subtile form. 
Moreover this [sense-of-personality] together with the [Self as] known becomes 
the idea {buddln\ that is, the feeling which pertains to one self. And because 
the knower becomes included in this [feeling], one may say that there is a 
[concentration] conscious of the knower as its object. — He gives another subor- 
dinate difference between [these] four in the words «of these [four] the first. ^ 
The effect adjusts itself to the cause, not the cause to the effect. Hence this 
coarse direct-experience becomes associated [by inherence] with coarse [objects] 
and with subtile [objects], with sense-organs and with the feeling-of-personality, 
which are four kinds of causes. Furthermore, the other [first three direct- 
experiences, inasmuch] as they have three or two or one cause, assume a triple 
or double or single form. The words <SAli these:^ distinguish [concentration 
conscious of an object] from [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. 


Now by what means is that concentration produced which is not 
conscious of any object t or what is its nature ? 

18. The other [concentration wMcli is not conscious of 
objects] consists of subliminal- impressions only [after 

^ The word sthula is used here in the sense of product as contrasted with suksma in the 
sense of cause : cp. in. 44. 

[nos 17] 
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objects liave merged], and follows upon that practice which 
effects the cessation [of fluctuations]. 

The concentration which is not conscious [of objects] is that 
restriction of the mind-stuff in which only subliminal-impressions 
are left and in which all fluctuations have come to rest. The 
higher passionlessness is a means for eflecting this. For practice 
when directed towards any supporting-object is not capable of 
serving as an instrument to this [concentration not conscious of an 
object]. So the supporting-object [for rhis concentration] is [the 
Rain-cloud of knowable things] ^ w^hich effects this cessation [of 
fluctuations] and has no [perceptible] object. For (ca) [in this 
concentration] there is no object-intended, Mind-stuftj when 
engaged in the practice of this [imperceptible object], seems as if 
it were itself non-existent and without any supporting-object. 
Thus [arises] that concentration [called] seedless, [without sensa- 
tional stimulus], which is not conscious of objects. 

To introduce [the topic of] [concentration] not conscious [of objects] which comes 
next in order, he asks «Now?» 18 , The other [concentration which is not 
conscious of objects] consists of subliininal-impressions only [after objects ^ 
have merged], and follows upon that practice which effects the cessation 
[of fluctuations]. The first ® clause [<follows upon> to <fiuctuations>] relates 
to the means ; and the last two ^ words [from <the other) to <merged>] relate 
to the thing itself. The middle words [from <consists> to <only>] are dis- 
cussed in the words «all fluctuations, » He discusses the first® clause in the 
phrase ^The higher .... this.» The cessation is the non-existence of fluctua- 
tions, That which effects thiS [passionlessness] is the cause [of it]. The 
practice of it is the repeated pursuit of this [cause], [The concentration] is 
that which follows upon this same pursuit. If it should be asked why lower 
passionlessness is not the cause of restriction, the reply is in the words «when 
directed towards any supporting-object.)^ A cause ought to be homogeneous 
with its effect, not heterogeneous. And, because it is directed towards a sup- 
porting-object, lower passionlessness is heterogeneous from its effect, which is 
concentration [not conscious of objects], [and] not directed towards a support- 
ing-object. This is the ground for the statement that it [restriction] arises 
from the undisturbed calm of perception which is not directed towards a sup- 
porting-object For when all the defilements of rajas and iamas have fallen 
away from the saitva, it is the concentration of the Eain-cloud of [knowable] 

^ Literally, [the Earn cloud] la-madetbe- ® The words first and two apply to the 
supporting-object. original, not to the translation. 
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things which is produced ; its activity continues quite transcendent to any 
object ; it has no end j it beholds the taints in objects ; and because it alW* 
gether rejects all objects, it remains grounded in itself and so is not directed 
to any supporting-object j [and thus] it may consistently be the cause of the 
concentration wherein subliminal-impressions only are left and which is not 
directed to any supporting-object because of the homogeneity [between the 
restriction and the concentration not conscious of objects] : this is his meaning. 
Coming to be directed to a supporting-object (dlamhana) is coming into depen- 
dence upon [an object] {dgraya/ia)» It ^seems as if it were itself non-existent^ 
because it does not perform its functions as a fluctuation. It is <3Cseedless,2^ 
that ^s, not directed to any supporting-object. Another interpretation might 
be [that «seedless»] is that from which the seed, namely, the latent-deposit of 
the karma from the hindrances, has passed away. 


This same concentration is, as every one knows, of two kinds. It 
is produced either by [spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly 
[means]. Of these two, that produced by [spiritual] means is the 
one to which yogins [who are on the way to Isolation] attain. 
19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the discarnate attain 
and to which those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary- 
matter attain. The discarnate, that is, the gods, attain to the 
[concentration not conscious of objects which is] caused by worldly 
[means]. For in so far as their mind-stuft’ uses only their own 
subliminal-impressions they experience a g’z/a.si-state of Isolation, 
and [then] pass beyond [the period during which] the fruit corre- 
sponding to their own subliminal-impressions ripens [for their 
enjoyment]. [But at the end of this period they must return to 
the world.] Likewise those whose bodies are resolved into 
primary-matter experience a j^fasi-state of Isolation, during which 
the mind {cetas), with its task still undone, is resolved into 
primary-matter But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the 
pressure of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world]. 

In order to show what is to be accepted and what rejected he points out with 
the words «:This same ... as every one knows» a subsidiary distinction [to he 
found] in the concentration of restriction. The word «this» meapa the con- 
centration of r^triction ; it is ^of two kinds. It iS produced, either by 
[spiritual] means [i. 20] or by worldly [means].» He refers to that concentra- 
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tion of restriction produced [or] caused by fniilx and otber [means] as will be 
described [i 20]. The world' (hhava) is undiifeioBtiatid-conscioiisness {anchml 
It IS called the world because living beings aie bom [or] grow ihkaianh) in it. 
Those whose wishes have been fulfilled (idusldal who have attained to passion- 
lessness, find the self {atman) in the not-self, either m the elements or the sense- 
organs, which are evolved -effects or m evolving-causes which 

are undeveloped [primary-matter], or in .the peisonaliiy-substance or in the five 
fine-substances (tenma^ra).“-The [concentration] produced by worldly [means] 
is that concentration of restriction produced [or] caused by the world. Of these 
two [concentrations] that produced by [spiritual] means Is for yogins who are on 
the way to liberation. By specially mentioning [the fact that spiritual means 
are for yogins], he denies that the other [means] have any relation with 
persons who are merely desirous of liberation [that is, who are not yogins]. 
To whom then do the worldly [means] appertain? He replies to this 
with the satra. 19. [Concentration not conscious of objects] caused by 
worldly [means] is the one to which the dis )arnate attain and to which 
those [whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter attain. In other 
words [this concentration] is attained by both the discainate and by those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. This he discusses in the 
words «The discarnate, that is, the gods,:^ By serving one or the other 
of the organs or elements they have become identified with them. And 
inner-organs are permeated by subconscious-impressions from these [organs 
or elements]. After the body falls to piecea^ they ai'e resolved into organs 
or into the elements. Their central-organs (manas) contain nothing left but 
subliminal-impressions. And they are stripped of the outer six-sheathed 
body.® [Thus they may be termed] discarnate. For in so far as their 
mind-stuff uses only their own subliminal-impressions, they experience a 
guashsioie of Isolation. Being discarnate they attain [to this]. And the 
similarity [of this state] with Isolation is in the absence of fluctuations. Its 
dissimilarity is in the presence of subliminal-impressions with their task [un- 
fulfilled]. In some [manuscripts] there is the reading ‘by the enjoyment 
of nothing but subliminal-impressions The meai^ng of this would be ‘ that of 
which the enjoyment is nothing but subliminal-impressions \ The meaning 
is that there are no fluctuations of mind-stuff. When they have reached their 

Tijnaua Bhiksu objects to this interpre- fitriction which is temporaiy and which 

tation and interprets the compound leads again to fluctuations is called 

(hham^pratifatja) as that which has IMvapratpai/a; that which follows 

birth (janma) as its cause. But he upon belief (gmddhd) as the result 

seems to assume that the discussion is of higher pa^ionlessness is wpayo- 

m respect of the classiflcation of two This latter is fit for persons 

kinds of unconscious concentration. aiming at liberation. The former is a 

Whereas it would appear that the paeudo-yoga and is to he rejected, 

classification la of the two kinds of ® See Moksa-dharma, MBh. xii. SOS. 5 £ « 
restriction of fiuctuations. That re- 11SS2-4. 
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limit, they pass beyond or go beyond [the period during which] the fruit 
corresponding to the subliminal-impressions ripens. Yet once again they enter 
the round-of-rebirth. And so it has been declared in the Vayu[-purana], ^ ‘ Ten 
periods of Mann the de¥otees of sense-organs remain here below ; a full hundred, 
the worshippers of elements.”^ Similarly those [whose bodies] have been resolved 
into primary-matter, — ^in so far as they have become identified with one or the 
other of the five fine-substances or the personality -substance or the Great 
[thinking-substance] or the undeveloped [primary-mattex] by serving [one or 
the other] of these, — have their inner-organs permeated by subliminal- 
impressions from one or the other of these. After the body falls to pieces they 
are resolved into one or the other [of these] from the undeveloped [primary- 
matter] downw^ards. The words ^with its task still undone» mean that its 
purpose is unfulfilled. For that mind would have its purpose fulfilled, if it could 
also generate the discernment of the diff rence. The mind, however, which 
has not generated the discernment of the difference has not fulfilled its purpose 
and its task is still undone. Thus, as he says, they experience a quasi’BiBXe 
of Isolation, during which the mind (cetas\ with its task still undone, is resolved 
into primary-matter. «But this lasts only till the mind-stuff, under the pressure 
of its [unfulfilled] task, returns [to the world]. » Even after it has been reduced 
to a state of uniformity with primary-matter, it reaches the limit [of its time] 
and yet once again appears, that is, it becomes discriminated from this [primary- 
matter]. Precisely so after tlie rains are passed, a frog’s ® body, after having 
been reduced to an earthy state, when sprinkled with water from the cloud, 
expel iences yet once again the state of being a frog’s body. And in this same 
sense it has been said in the Vayu[-purana], ^^But those who-identify-them- 
selves-with-illttsions-of-personality [abh%mamlca\ remain a thousand [periods of 
Manu] ; those who identify themselves with the thinking-substance, ten 
thousand, and from them fevers [of desire] have passed away; those who 
meditate upon undeveloped [primary-matter], remain for a full hundred thousand ; 
but after attaining to the Self, who is out of relation with qualities, there is no 
tale of time.”^ Thus inasmuch as this [state which is resolved into primary- 
matter] leads to a recurrence of births, its worthlessness {Jieifatva) has been 
established. 

20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows 
upon belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concen- 
tration [and] insight,* is that to which the others [the 
yogins] attain. 

^ Not yet traced in either edition. panha, Buddha says that he too, as well 

® In the corresponding passages i. 27, as A}araKSiama,mcuIcate8: Majjhima 

p. 64*^^; ii. 17, p. 140^^^ (Calc, ed.), we Nikaya, i. p. 164. Of. ‘The Balance 

find ‘plant* for ‘frog*. of Powers,’ Visuddhi Magga, book 4, 

^ These fixe, saddhS, vmya» sail, samadhi, p. Ill of 1st Rangoon ed 
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[That concentration not conscious of objects, whicli is] caused by 
[spiritual] means is that to which yogins attain. Belief is the 
mental approval [of concentration] ; for, like a good mot herd it 
protects the yogin. For him [thus] believing and setting dis- 
crimination [before him] as his goal there is the further (upa) 
attainment of energy. For him who has reached the further 
attainment of energy mindfulness is at hand. And when mindful- 
ness is at hand the mind-stuff is self-possessed and becomes concen- 
trated. When his mind-stuff' has become concentrated he g^ins as 
his portion the discrimination of insight, by which he perceives 
things as they really are. Through the practice of these means 
and through passionlessness directed to this end there [finally] 
arises that concentration which is not conscious [of any object]. 

But for yogins he describes a series of means for the attainment of concentration. 
20. [Concentration not conscious of objects,] which follows upon belief 
[and] energy [and] mindfulness [and] concentration [and] insight, is that 
to which the others [the yogins] attain. It might be objected that those who 
reflect upon sense-organs might also be just the persons to have belief. To thi3 
he replies in the words ^Belief is the mental approval [of concentration].^^ 
This [approval], moreover, has as its object a reality which is quite accessible 
by verbal-communication or by inference or by the instruction of teachers. 
For it IS this mental approval, [which is itself] an extreme delight [and] a great 
volition, [that is called] belief. Those who are under the illusion that the self 
is in such things as sense-organs, have not an extreme delight. Because it is 
a disapproval [of concentration which they feel] ; the reason [for this disapproval 
is that] it has its origin in** downright infatuation. This is the meaning. — 
Why does he speak of just this [particular] belief [in concentration not 
conscious of objects]? He replies, ^for, like a good mother, it protects the 
yogin» from calamities which follow upon a deviation from the way. This is 
a particular kind of volition and it generates an exertion directed towards the 
object desired. So he says ^For him [thus] believing, The exposition for 
the words <^foT him^ is in the words ^setting discrimination [before him] as 
his goal.:^ [For such a man] «th6re is the further {npa) attainment of energy,^ 
^Mindfulness^ is contemplation (dliy&m)* ^Self-possessed:^ is undistracted. 
«Becomes concentrated^ means having (puhfa) the concentration of the [eight] 
aids to yoga. Atid by mentioning the concentration which is inseparably 
connected with the abstentions (i/ama) [ii.SO] and with the observances (nipama) 
[ii. 82], the abstentions and the observances and the other [six aids] are 
hinted at. 

^ Compare Metta Sutta in Sutta Nipllta, i. S^ p. 26, FausbolFs eel. 
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In this same way [concentration] conscious [of objects] arises for one who is 
endowed with all the aids to yoga.^ Therefore he says «wh0n his inind-stnff 
has become conc0ntrated.» Discrimination of insight, the exceptional quality 
(prakarsa) [of mind-stuff], is attained. In the words ^through practice of these 
means» he states that concentration not conscious [of an object] follows' after 
conscious [concentration]. After reaching the stages in this same concentration, 
one after another, and as a result of passionlessness for the various objects, con- 
centration not conscious [of an object] arises. Now this is the occasion for 
Isolation, For the insight into the difference between the sattva and the Self 
is followed by restriction which causes the mind -stuff to cease from working at 
its task, since now, inasmuch as all its duties are done, its purpose is fulfilled. 


Now these yoglns are of nine kinds, as being respectively followers 
of the gentle and the moderate and the vehement method ; that is 
to say, the follower of the gentle method, the follower of the 
moderate method, and the follower of the vehement method. 
Among these, the follower of the gentle method is also of three 
kinds : with gentle intensity, with moderate intensity, and with 
keen intensity. Likewise the follower of the moderate method [is 
found with the three intensities]* Likewise the follower of the 
vehement method [is found with the three intensities]. Now, among 
those who follow the vehement method, 

21* For the keenly intense^ [concentration] is near. 

[For them] there is gaining of concentration and the result of 
concentration. 

Some one raises the objection that if belief and the other qualities are means 
for [attaining] yoga, then all [the yoglns] without distinction would possess 
concentration and its results. Whereas it is observed Siat in some cases there 
is perfection (siddM) ; in other cases the absence of perfection ; in some cases 
perfection after a delay j in other cases perfection after still more delay j [and] 
in other cases quickly. In reply to this objection he says ^Now these yogins 
are of nine kinds » Those are called [followers of gentle or moderate or 
vehement methods], in whose case, through the force of subliminal-impressions 
and the invisible-influences (odnvfa) of previous births, the methods, that Is, 
belief and the other [means], become gentle or moderate or vehement, 
^Intensity^ is passionlessness. And its gentle or moderate or vehement 
character is due to the force of previous subconscious-impressions and invisible- 
influences. Among these [yogins,] he describes those who are of such a kind 
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that perfection is [for them] very quick, in the stttra 21. For the keenly 
intense, [concentration] is near. This is the statement of the sQtra; the 
comment completes the phrase. The result of concentration conscious [of an 
object] is [concentration] not conscious [of an object] ; and [the result] of this 

IS Isolation. 


22. Because [this keeuness] is gentle or moderate or keen, 
there is a [concentration] superior {vife§a) even to this 
[near kind]. 

In that there is a gently keen and a moderately keen smd a 
vehemently keen, there is a superior even to this [concentration]. 
Because there is a superior to this [near kind], the attainment 
of concentration and the result of concentration is near to him 
who follows the vehement method and is of mildly keen intensity ; 
still more near to him who is of moderately keen intensity ; and 
most near to him who is of vehemently keen intensity. 

22. Because [this keenness] is gentle or moderate or keen, there is a 
[concentration] superior (wfasa) even to this [near kind]. This is explained 
by the Comment which is explained if you simply read it aloud. 


Is [the attainment] of concentration most near as a result of 
this last [method] only, or is there some other method also for 
its attainment, or not ? 

23. Or^ [concentration] is attained by devotion to the 
I$vara. 

By devotion,® by a special kind of adoration, the l9vara inclines 
[to him] and favours him merely because of [this yogin’s] profound- 
desire. Also as a result of the profound-desire for Him, the yogin 
becomes most near to the attainment of concentration and to 
[Isolation] the result [of concentration]. 

la Older to bring forward another sQtra he puts forth a topic for consideration 
in the words «Is .... as a result of this last [method] only.» The phrase 
«or not» is the remover of a doubt. 28. Or [ooncentration] is attained by 

* As distinguishing from, the conscious * Compare ii. 1, and see Bhag. Gita xi. 55, 
ooncentration of x. 17, ai.d from the and also SBE. xlviii, p. 284. 
not conscious or ‘ other ’ of i, 18. 
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Nature of the Igvara 

doTotion to the I^vara. He discusses the words 4CBy devotion.^ By devotion 
[that is] by a special kind of adoration either mental ,of verbal or bodily. 
«He iuclines», that is, He is brought near [to him] and favours him. «Pro- 
found-desire» is a wish for some thing yet to come, to the effect that this thing 
coveted by him may be his. By this means only and not by any other 
functional-activity. The rest is easy. 


But it is now asked who is this [being] that we have called the 
Igvaraj^as distinct from the primary-substance and the Self ? 

24 . Untouclied by bindrances or karmas or fruition or by 
latent-deposits the l9vara is a special kind of Self. 

The <hindrances> are undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest 
[ii. 3]. The <karmas> are good {hufola) or evil. The <fruition> is 
the consequences which these [evolve]. The <latent-deposits> 
{dpaya) are subconscious-impressions {vdsand) corresponding to 
these [fruitions]. These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions 
and latent-deposits], although they are found in the central-organ 
{manas), are attributed to the Self. For it is he that is said to be 
the experiencer of the results of these [in the central-organ]. Just 
as the victory or defeat which depends upon the combatants is 
attributed to [their] lord (svdmin). For, the Igvara is a special 
kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind of] experience. 

Then there are those who have obtained Isolation ; and those 
who are in Isolation (kevalin) are many.^ , Now these by severing 
the three instruments of bondage ® have obtained Isolation ; and 
the Igvara’s relation to this [Isolation] belongs neither to the past 
nor to the future, [but is eternal]. Thus it is not with Him as 
with the [ordinary] liberated [Self] that there has been expressly 
made known a terminus a quo of bondage {purvd bandhaJcot'^. 
Nor is it with Him, as it is with one [whose body] is resolved into 
primary-matter, that there is a terminus ad quern, when bondage 


^ Accordiag to SSihkhja-sfitra i. 91-92 tke 
Ifvara slioiild be classed m om of 
these. 

® The three hanihana would be 1. prakfH, 
2. vihum^ S. Oompare Sam. 

7 [Ho.s,n] 


Tat. KSum. xli?. The three vipuka are 
jdti, difus, and hhoga (ii. 18). These 
three are also the upasarga (VScas- 
pati*mi$ra, i. 29, Calcutta edition, 
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might recur. But He is at all times whatsoever liberated and at 
all times whatsoever the Igvara 

But it might be asked, ‘ That universally admitted eternal 
superiority {utkar§a) of the l 5 vara which results from his assuming 
a sattva of perfect {prakrsta) quality — has that any proof [to 
authorize it], or is it without proof? ’ [The reply is, His] sacred- 
books {f:astra) are its proof. [But then] again [it may be asked], 
what proof have the sacred-books ? [The reply is] they have their 
proof in the perfect quality of [His] sattva. Inasmuch as bqibh [the 
sacred-books and the superiority] reside in the Igvara’s sattva, 
there is a never-beginning relation between the two. From these 
[sacred-books, therefore] this proves to be true that He is at all 
times whatsoever liberated and at all times whatsoever the Igvara. 
Now this His pre-eminence (dipvarya) is altogether without any- 
thing equal to it or excelling it. For, to begin with, it cannot be 
excelled by any other pre-eminence, because whatever might [seem] 
to excel it would itself prove to be that very [pre-eminence we are 
in quest of]. Therefore that is the l 9 vara wherein we reach this 
uttermost limit of pre-eminence. Nor again is there any pre-emi- 
nence equal to His. [Why not?] Because when one thing is 
simultaneously desired by two equals, the one saying ‘ let this be 
new ’ and the other saying ‘ let this be old if the one wins his 
way, the other fails in his wish and so becomes inferior. And two 
equals cannot obtain the same desired thing simultaneously, since 
that would be a contradiction of terms. Therefore [we maintain 
that,] in whomsoever there is a pre-eminence that is neither equalled 
nor excelled, he is the Ijvara, and He is, as we said, a special kind 
of Self. 

He anticipates the objection that ' the universe (vigva) is pervaded by animate 
and inanimate [beings] only and by nothing else. Consequently if the Ifvara be 
inanimate, then He is primary-substance {pradh&na), since what is evolved from 
primary-substance also falls within primary-substance. And by this hypothesis 
he could not be made inclined since he is inanimate. Or on the other hand, 
if he be animate, still,— since the Energy of Intellect is indifferent {aud&mya) 
and since in so far as it is not in the round-of-rebirths it has no feeling-of- 
personality or other [hindrance],— how can the Energy of Intellect be inclined, 
[or] how can profound-desire [have anything to do with Energy of Intellect]?’ 
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In alluding to this lie says «But now • . . » primary-substance.:^ He gives the 
reply to this objection in the following sQtra. 24. Untotiohed by hindrances 
or karmas or f5raitioa or by latent-deposits the iQvara is a special kind of 
Self* <SCThe <hindrances> are undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest»j for it 
is these that, by the stroke of various kinds of misery, hinder a man within the 
round*of-rebirth. «Good (Icugala) or evil» are merit and demerit ; and by a 
figurative expression they are called karma, because they proceed from karma* 
«Fruition» is birth and length-of-Iife and the [kind of] experience [ii 
^Corresponding to these :» the subconscious-impressions corresponding to the 
fruitions* These subconscious-impressions are called latent-deposits because 
they Urn in the ground of the mind-stuff. For, until [that particular] karma, 
[that is, some demerit], which precipitates (nirvartahay the birth [of an individual] 
as a young elephant, makes manifest an impression {hhdmnd) [latent in his 
mind-stuff] which is characterized by a previously (pr&g) [existing] and potential 
kind of experience [proper to] a young elephant, — for so long [that karma] is not 
capable of [producing] the experience proper to a young elephant. Therefore it 
proves to be true that the impression which produces the experience (anubhava) 
of being born as a young elephant corresponds to the fruition as a young elephant* 
It might be said: ^Such things as hindrances, inasmuch as they are properties 
of the thinking-substance, can by no means whatsoever touch the Self. Accord- 
ingly merely by mentioning the word <SeIf> the absence of any trace of these 
[hindrances] is established. Consequently what need is there of the words 
<hindrances or karmas> and the rest?’ In reply to this he says 4CThese.» 
These [hindrances and karmas and fruitions and latent-impressions] although 
they reside in the central-organ (manas) are attributed to the Self who is in the 
round-of-rebirths. Why ? «For it is he that is said to be the experiencer of 
the results of these [in the central-organ].» That is to say, he is the thinker 
(cetayitr). Consequently the l 9 vara, because he is a Self, comes into relation 
with these. For this reason, [because these are o»ly attributed to the Self], it is 
consistent to make a denial of this [relation]. This he does in the word Cwho.^ 
For the Igvara is a special kind of Self who is untouched by this [kind] of 
experience, namely, that also found in the thinking-substance and common to 
the Selves in general — It is <a special kind) in that it is specialized [and] 
discriminated from [all] other Selves. Desirous of pointing out what is not 
to be included in the words <a special kind) he first raises a counter-objection 
(paricodam) and then rebuts it in the words ^Now these * . . have obtained 
l8oIation.» 1, There is the bondage to primary-matter in the case of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary-matter. 2. There is [the bondage] 
to evolved-matter in the case of the discaraate. 8. There is the bondage to 

^ This word is glossed in the Hahasyam mean an elephant which eats grass and 

by the word janaka. And the word twigs hmiih), 

‘}oung elephant ‘ karahha is said to 
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sacriBcia! gifts in the case of those who partake in the experience of objects 
supernal or not supernal. These are those three well-known «instruments of 
bondage.^^ For, those whose central-organs are [subliminally] refined (samsljta) 
by impressions from primary-matter, attain to lesolotion into primaiy-matter 
only after the body has broken up. For the others [the liberated Selves] the 
terminus a quo is expressly made known ; accordingly the terminus ad quem 
alone is mentioned [as applying to those whose bodies are resolved into primary- 
matter, although the terminus a quo also applies to them]. But in this case 
[of the I^vara] both the terminus a quo and the later terminus are denied. 
Having stated the case in brief he now gives the details in the words ^But He 
is at all times whatsoever liberated and He is at all times whatsoever the 
I^vara.^ He possesses pre-eminence in richness of knowledge and of action 
and of power. With reference to this he asks <3CThat universally admitted . . . 
which.!^ Perception and action are impossible in the case of the Energy of 
Intellect which does not enter into mutations. In case this be admitted and 
if it be said that therefore a substrate must be supposed to be made up of pure 
sattva without rajas and tamas, then the l 9 vara who is at all times whatsoever 
liberated cannot be in the relation of proprietor to his property towards an 
effulgence (utJcarsa) of the sattva in a mind-stuff which depends upon undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness. In reply to this he says ^from his assuming a sattva 
of perfect {prakrsta) quality. » In the case of the l 9 vara there does not exist 
as in the case of the ordinary man a relation, caused by undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness, of proprietor to his property, with the sattva of the mind-stuff. But [the 
relation is that] expressed by the resolve, ^ By the teaching of knowledge and 
right-living {dharma) I will lift up beings, encompassed by the three anguishes, 
from the great sea of the state after death (preipay And this [knowledge and 
right-living] cannot be taught unless there be an abundance of excellence in the 
adequacy of [His] knowledge ^ and of [His] activity. And there cannot be this 
[abundance of excellence] unless a sattva be assumed which has been purified 
from stains by the removal of rajas and tamos. With this resolve the Exalted 
One reflects, and assumes a sattva of perfect quality. Although He is untouched 
by undifferentiated-consciousness, it appears as if He were under the illusion of 
identifying Himself with undifferentiated-consciousness and as if He were ignorant 
of the real nature of undifferentiated-consciousness. But He does^aot deal with 
undifferentiated-consciousness as if it were undifferentiated-consciousness as such. 
The actor who takes the rdle of Eama and represents the different kinds of 
behaviour [belonging to the character] is not of course confused [as to his real 
personal identity]. For he knows that this [role] is only a deliberately assumed 
form and not his [form] in reality. An objector might say, ^ This may be so. 
It may be* true that the Exalted One inust assume sattva in oVder to uplift [the 
world]. On the other hand His desire to lift it up is based on His assumption of 


^ Compare Qvetagmt. Up. ?i, 8. 
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this ; and inasmuch as this [desire] is also deriyed from primary-matter 

[the fallacy of] mutual interdependence results/ In reply to this he says 
^EtemaLlS> This [objection] might be true, if this were the very first creation. 
But the succession of creations and contractions [of worlds] is from time-without« 
beginning. And when the period of the desire for contraction has come to a full 
end, then the Exalted One, while in the act of contemplating within Himself, 
must assume a sattva of perfect quality,’ contracts the world. At that time 
the sattva of the I^vara’s mind-stuff becomes subconscjously-impressed by the 
contemplation. And although the l9vara’s mind-stuff be tending towards a 
homogeneity with primary-matter, still, — when the period of the great mundane- 
dissolrption has come to a full end, under the pressure of the subconscious- 
impression of the contemplation, — ^it enters into a mutation of precisely the 
same kind as a state of sattva. In precisely the same way Chaitra contemplates 
‘ To-morrow I must get up just at day-break ’ ; and then after having slept gets up 
at that very time because of the subliminal-impression resulting from his con- 
templation. Consequently since [the worlds] are from time-without-beginning, 
and in so far as the I^vara’s contemplation and His assumption of the sattva arc 
eternal, there is no [logical fallacy] of interdependence. !Nor can it be urged ^ 
that the sattva of the l9vara’s mind-stuff does not pass out [of the phenomenal 
state] into homogeneity with primary-matter. For that which [by reason of its 
subconscious-impression] never becomes homogeneous with primary-matter is mot 
secondary-matter (pradMm'ka). And again it is not the Energy of Intellect, 
because it is non-perceptive {a^jha). This being the meaning, one might assume 
another [kind of] thing which pould not be proven by any source-of-valid-ideas. 
This too would be a quite groundless [assumption]. — Because there is no other 
[kind of] thing distinct from primary-matter and the Self, has this kind of 
universally admitted and eternal superiority of the l9vara any proof [to authorize 
it, and] is it based on any source-of-valid-ideas, or is it without proof [and] not 
based on any source-of-valid-ideas ? The answef is in the phrase «sacred-book 8 
{i;a$tra) are its proof. The sacred books are the Bevealed-Word {(^ruti) and the 
Tradition {smrti) and the Epics and Puranas. — He brings forward an objection 
in the words ^what proof have the sacred-books?^ For sacred books pre- 
suppose that there is inference and perception. And no one can perceive or 
infer the perfection of the l9vara’s sattva. Again, there is no ground for saying 
that the sacred books have their source in a perception by the l9vara. For even 
if we imagine [Him saying that he perceives the sacred books], He would then 
be speaking to publish abroad His owm pre-eminence. [This is inconceivable 
since no one could imagine that the l9vara would boast.] Such is the [objector’s] 
meaning. In rebuttal he says ^they have their proof in the perfect quality of 
His sattva.’^ This is what he intends [to say]. Incantations {mantra) and the 
Medical Yedas are composed by the l9vara. In these [two] cases their authori- 


^ Cp. Comment iii. 18 
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tativeness is granted by reason of tbeir adequacy in action. [This adf qimcy] is 
undoubted because there is no failure to effect purposes* [The authoi itatireness 
is granted. He shows that it is not based upon experimental evidence.] And 
in the case of the different herbs and of the particular combinations of one [herb] 
with anothefj and in the case of the incantations In so far as single syllables are 
connected or excluded, no one who uses only profane methods of proof, could, 
even in a thousand lives, make the connexions and exclusions.— Furthermore 
there is no ground for asserting that connexions and exclusions [of the proper 
herbs or syllables] are a result of verbahcommunication (agama) and that verbal- 
communication is a result of these [connexions and exclusions] on the ground 
that the succession of these two [1. veibal-commiinieation, 2. oonnexioas and 
exclusions] forms a series from time- without-beginning. The reason for this is 
that the succession of these two is severed at the time of a great mundane 
dissolution. Neither [is there ground for saying that] there is no method of 
proving that there is this [great mundane dissolution]. For he will set forth in 
detail [iii. IB] that the world is an evolved-form of primary-substance and is 
identical [with it in substance]. There is evidently a heterogeneous mutation 
[e.g. curds] of the [original] homogeneous mutation [e.g. milk]. Analogously, 
milk or sugar-juice or similar substances assume various forms such as curds 
or treacle [and so forth]. And it is evident that tho heterogeneous mutation 
presupposes the homogeneous mutation. So in the point at issue, the primary- 
substance can also have heterogeneous mutations by assuming such forms as the 
Great [thinking-substance] and the personality-substance ; occasionally also it can 
have a homogeneous mutation. And its homogeneous mutation is the state of 
equipoise [of the primary-substance]. This, moreover, is the great mundane 
dissolution. [There is therefore a great mundane dissolution.] [To revert to the 
argument that the authoritativeness of the sacred books is not experimentally 
to be found.] Accordingly, the Exalted One is hrst of all the composer of the 
Incantations and of the Medical Vedas. Hence it must be acknowledged that, in 
so far as the obscuration due to the stains of rajas and of tamas has been removed, 
the substance of [Ilis] thinking-substance illumines everywhere, 

To resume the argument {tatha ca). Because He was aiming to give instruction 
in [worldly] happiness and in [eternal] bliss [incapable of test by experience here], 
the Vedas as a whole were composed by the l 9 vara and must also be supposed 
to have their source only in the perfect quality of His thinking-substance. And 
in the superiority of the substance (sa^^ra) there is no possibility of error or deceit, 
which have their origin in rajas and tamas. This [then] is established that 
sacred books have their proof in the perfect quality of His [A further 

objection.] * This may be so. But then if the sacred books make known the 
perfection in so far as they are the effect of the perfectidn, there would b© an 
inference from effect to cause ^ (cefarat). But that would not give us a verbal 


’ See Nyaja BbSsya xvill 4 
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communication [agamaY Eeplyiiig to this he says ^Inasmuch as both.:^ The 
sacred books do not make known a relation of cause and eliect, but do make 
known the correspondence^ from time without beginning between the word- 
expressing-a-meaning {mcaka) and the thing-expressed {mega). For the perfection 
has its existence in the substance of the l9vara's thinking-substance ; and the 
sacred hooksj in that they give expression to this [thinking-substance], also have 
their existence in it. In summing up he says ^Prom these. » From these 
sacred books, which give expression to the perfection of the substance of the 
I^vara’s thinking-substance, this proves to be true, [that is] is known, — since the 
object ^vimga) [the sacred books] is the distinguishing-characteristic of that-to* 
whieh-the-object-refers {vimgm) [the I^vara], — that <SCHe is at all times what- 
soever liberated and at ail times whatsoever the I? vara. »— Having thus dis- 
tinguished [Him] from any other Seif, he distinguishes [Him] from any other 
I^vara also by saying ^ISTow this His.^ He describes its being altogether without 
anything excelling it, in the words <SCPor to begin with.» Wh y is this ? The 
reply is « whatever . . . very.^ For what reason is this pre-eminence altogether 
free from everything that might excel it? He replies ^Therefore . , . that 
wherein.:^ In other words, as applied to those who have not reached the 
uttermost limit, the term pre-eminence is [only] a figurative expression, — He 
describes the state of freedom from anything equal to it by saying ^Nor again 
. . . equal to His ^ Wish is unhindered volition ; by failure m this a man 
becomes inferior. Or if there be no inferiority, then it would be that both fail 
in their wishes. For no effect would occur, or if it did occur, the effect [of the 
two wishes] simultaneously would be perceived to have the logical mark 
{samaJt^ita) of two contradictory qualities. Alluding to this he says ^And two.3^ 
If however the intentions [of the two] are not contradictory and if the pre-eminent 
quality {tgvaratva) is attached to each, then what need of any others ? Because 
then [the intention] could be accomplished by a single pre-eminent (igana) alone. 
On the other hand, if [ail] work together, no one would be the l9vara ; but there 
would be a parliament. Furthermore it is not fitting that those who are fit for 
uninterrupted pre-eminence [should rule] by turns. And besides this would be 
a more difficult supposition. Since this is evident, ail is cleared up. 


Furthermore, 

26 . In this [I^Tara] the germ of the omniscient is at its 
utmost excellence. 

This our process-of-knowing (grahana) the supersensuous, whether 
in the past or future or present, whether separately or collec- 
tively,— [this process,] whether it be small or great, is the germ 


^ This would constitute an agama^ 
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of the omniscient. He, verily, m whom this germ as it increases 
progressively reaches its utmost excellence is the omniscient. 
It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this 
[uttermost] limit, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the 
case of any ascending scale. He in whom the limit of thinking 
is reached is the omniscient and He is a special kind of Self. 
[If you object that this argument would prove the omniscience of 
Buddha or of Jina, there would be this reply.] An inference ex- 
hausts {upaksaya) its force in bringing a general propositiofi to a 
conclusion,^ hut is powerless to prove a particular instance. There- 
fore the ascertainment of the [Omniscient] one’s special name is 
[not a matter of inference, but is rather] to be sought out in the 
verbal-communication, [which excludes the supposed cases, since 
their tradition is false]. Although He is above all feelings of self- 
gratification, yet [to this Igvara] the gratification of living beings 
is a sufficient motive. He may be conceived as resolving, ‘By 
Instruction in knowledge and in right-living, at the dissolution 
of the mundane period and at the great dissolution, I will lift up 
human beings, who are whirled in the vortex of existence.’ And 
likewise it hath been said,^ “The First Knower, assuming a 
created mind-stuff through compassion, the Exalted, the Supreme 
Sage, unto Asuri who desired to know, declared this doctrine.” 

After having mentioned the sacred books as a means of proving [His] power of 
action and of knowledge, he shows that inference is a means of proving [His] 
power of knowledge. This is stated m the words 'KPurthermore.S* 26. In 
this [Igvara] the germ of the omniscient is at its utmost excellence. He 
discusses [the sQtra] in the words «This our.» In proportion to the degree to 
which the tamas which covers the sattva of the thinking-substance has been lu- 
moved, this our process-of-knowing supersensuous things, past and future and 
present, which occur separately as well as collectively, — [this] process may be 
qualified as being either small or great. This is the germ [or] cause of the omni- 
scient. Some one knows a very little of the past or of the other times, another 


’ Compare samanyenopasamhSrah, p. 100, 
line 4, Calcutta ed. of this work. 

* By Paficajikha in the first fragment as 
collected by Garbe in his article on 
Panca^ikha und seme Pragmente (in 
Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1898), 


p. 77. This fragment is also discussed 
by Fits Edward Hall in his edition 
of the Samkhya-Pravachana-BhSshya, 
1856, Preface pp. 10 and 17, See also 
Garuda Parana i 18. 
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much, another still more. Thus with regard to objects to be known there is a 
[relative] smallness or greatness of the knowing-process. He, verily, in whom, 
this [germ] as it increases progressively has come to a stop because of its excel- 
lence, — he is said to be the omniscient. In this wise only the object of proof is 
described ; now he gives the means of proof in the words is possible » In 
the words ^It is possible for the germ of the omniscient to reach this [utter- 
most] limits there is a statement of the major term. The limit is the reaching 
of the utmost excellence ; it is that state higher than which there is no excellence. 
Accordingly it should not be urged that this is establishing what is already 
established. For [this higher than which there is no excellence, is established] 
only so far as it is a terminal-point. [For,] the middle term [hetu), as he gives it, 
is <SCfor it admits of degrees of excellence Whatever admits of degrees of excel- 
lence, all that is [capable of reaching] the utmost excellence. Similarly in the 
case of the hivalaya berry and the amalaJca fruit and the hilva fruit there is a size 
that admits of degrees. And in the soul (dtman) [there is a magnitude which has 
reached its] utmost excellence. Thus he shows that there is a concomitance [of 
terms]. — And when he says ^as in the case of any ascending scale, » it is not 
relevant to object that there is a discrepancy in so far as the properties [of a 
substance], such as its magnitude, [form an ascending scale but do not reach 
utmost excellence]. For in the case of the whole, its magnitude does of course 
not excel the magnitude of the parts. But whatever magnitudes there are, each 
functioning by itself, from the smallest atom up to the final whole, may be so 
arranged that one may assert a progressive increase of magnitudes. But, because 
it is not finished as contrasted with the object to be thought, in so far as it 
has [successively] one or two or a multitude of objects, thinking may with reason 
be said to admit of degrees of excellence. Thus there is no discrepancy. He 
brings the discussion to a close in the words ^He in whom the limit, — It 
might be objected that there are many authors Of sacred books {ilrthaJcarajj 
Buddha and Arhata and Kapila the Sage and many others. Why, by this line 
of inference, may they not be counted as omniscient? In reply he says 
general proposition.:^ Whence then can we be informed of his particular 
qualities ? The reply is «th6 [Omniscient] one’s.» The point is that the pseudo- 
sacred* words composed by Buddha or by the others are not a Sacred Word 
(dgama). For they give instruction in the way of soullessness and of momentari- 
ness, both of which are contradicted by all sources-of-valid-ideas. The reason for 
this is that they are deceitful. A Sacred Word has as its distinguishing-charac- 
teristic the Eevealed-Word {gruti) and the Tradition (smrii) and the Epics and 
PurSnas. The Sacred Word (d-gama) is that from which the [spiritual] means 
for [worldly] happiness and [final] bliss come to (d-gam) or strike upon the 
thinking-substance. From this [Sacred Word] comes information as to [the 
I^vara^s] particular qualities, such as His name — any particular name, for example 
<J/iva or the l 9 vara—- which are firmly established in the Eevealed Word and in 
the other books. Under the word ‘ such as ’ (adt) are included the sexpartite 
8 [a o s n] 
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nature and the ten eternal principles, as described in the Vayu Fiirana [xii 32],' 
Omniscience and Contentment and Limitless Knowledge and Freedom and 
Ever-unthwarted Energy and Infinite Energy— these, the experts in the sacred 
ordinances tel! ns, are the six parts of the all-pervasive Mahe^vara/^ Likewise 
Knowledge and Passionlessness and Pre-eminence and Self-control and Truth 
and Patience and Perseverance and Creative Energy and Eight Knowledge of 
Self and Competency to Rule [the Universe]— these ten eternal principles abide 
eternally in ^amkara/' It is objected, * This may be so. But inasmuch as the 
Exalted One, who is eternally free and who has attained to the utmost excellence 
of psssionlessness, cannot cherish craving merely for his own self ; ^nd inw- 
much as, If he be compassionate, he should create, to the end that every one 
should be intent upon happiness, for the reason that we cannot explain the pro- 
duction of a world of living beings in which pain predominates ; and inasmuch 
as, if he have no motive, we cannot explain his act [of creation] as being that of 
a being of understanding, — therefore, even if he be endowed with the power of 
action, the world cannot he the result of his action/ In reply to this he says 
4CAlthough He is above all feelings of self-gratification.!S> The gratification of 
beings in whom is the breath of life is [for Him a sufficient] motive. Now it is 
clear that the mind-stuff ceases from the production of its [two kinds of] effects i 
the outer experience of the various kinds of things and [secondly] the discrimi- 
native discernment. Then it is that the Self enters into its Isolation. Accoi^d- 
ingly as a means to motivate this [Isolation] the compassionate [I^vara] 
describes the discriminative discernment. Accordingly, although the I^vara 
with the help of merit and demerit makes living creatures feel pleasure and pain, 
fonthe reason that the mind- stuff has its task yet to fulfil, — still he is not incom- 
passionate, — He tells of the way by which he makes known the discriminative 
discernment as a [spiritual] means in the words ^By instruction in knowledge 
and in right-living.!)^ Bothrin knowledge and in right-living ; by instruction in 
both of these. By the combination of knowledge and of right-living as a result of 
reaching full maturity of discriminative discernment. «At the dissolution of the 
mundane period,:^ that is, at the end of a Bay of Brahma®, at which time the world 
with the exception of the Heaven of Truth (stdya-loTmX vanishea CAt the great 
dissolution,:^ at which time there is the destruction of Brahma together with the 
Heaven of Truth. ^Whirled in the vortex cff existence^ that is,* those merged 
in the [primary] cause ; and therefore partaking of the pain of that [cause] up to 
the time of death. The words ^dissolution of the mundane period))^ is an ex- 
pression of a pai't for the whole ; for at other times also [the I^vara may be con- 
ceived as] resolving will lift up human beings.:^ In other words human 
beings by attaining to Isolation are lifted up. It might be objected that this 


' Ananda^rama ed., p. 43'"*. 

*' See Ti§:ou FmSiia ?i. 3. 

® The words “that is , . . reaoMog'* are 


not in the Bikaner MB, and may be 
a gloss. 
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instructiott in knowledge and right-lmng by one whose motive is compassion is 
also well known to the followers of Kapila. In reply to this he says «And likewise 
it hath been said.!^ In this sense it hath been said by Pahca^ikha the Master 
(Uc^rya). «The First Know’er» is Kapils. The statement of Pahca9ikha the 
Master with regard to the First Knower applies to the First Teacher in the succes- 
sion [of teacher and disciple] to which he belonged ; and [this First Teacher] was 
the First Liberated. But it does not apply to the Supreme Teacher who is free 
from time-without-beginning. Of those who were the Fiist Liberated and of those 
[other] knowers who were at other times liberated, Kapila is for us the First 
Knower J]and the First] Liberated, And it is he that is the teacher, [but not from 
time without beginning]. For it is revealed that even Kapila attained to know- 
ledge, by the favour of Mahe^vara only, just as soon as he was born. He whom 
we call Kapila is accepted as being the [fifth] incarnation of Yishnu. [It might be 
objected that] Hirapiyagarbha is the Self-existent [and thus he would be the First 
Knower], [For] it is revealed in the Veda ^ [that he was the First-born and j that he 
also acquired Samkhya and Yoga. [The reply would be that] this same I^vara, 
the First Knower, the Self-existent* Vishnu [is] Kapila. **But [He is] the 
l9vara of those descended from the Self-existent.’’ This is the point. 


This same [l9vara is] — 

26. Teacber of the Fximal [Sages] also, forasmuch as [with 
Him] there is no limitation by time. 

No-one-doubts-that the Primal Sages are limited by time ; [but] 
He to whom time does not apply, in so far as it might be a limiting 
object, is the Teacher even of the Primal Sages. As He is perfected 
{siddha) in that mode-of-existence (gati) which is perfection at the 
commencement of the present creation, so He is to be recognized 
[as being in this mode of perfection] at the beginning of past crea 
tions also. 

He now states the distinction between the I^ara snd such beings as Brabma by 
saying ^his same [I^vara].^ These words <t^is same [Ifvata]:^ fonn the 
transition to the satra. 26 . Teacher of the Primal [Sages] also, forasmuch 
as [with Him] there is no limitation by time. He explains the sQtra in the 
words «lTo-one^oubts-thatthe Primal.^ Time, however, a period of a hundred 
yeara or some other period, does not apply, [that is] has no reference [to Him] in 

^ 9vet. Up. iii. 4, iv. 12, vi. 18. this pasKige the term ‘ First Knower 

* If the reading be na gm°, the meaning applies to Kapila and not to the Self 
would be that although the Seif- existent, 
existent is the First Knower, still in 
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so far as it might be a limiting object, [that is] limiting motive. The mode-of- 
existence of perfection is the attainment of perfection. This is to be recognized 
as coming from the Sacred-Word. Such is the inner meaning. 


27. The word -expressing Him is the Mystic - syllable 

{pranava). 

The I§vara is the objecc-expressed by the mystic syllable. Is the 
expressiveness of this [Syllable] the work of [ordinary] usage {.9cwn- 
heta), or is it permanent [and self-manifesting] like [the relation of] 
the light to the lamp The relation of this thing-to-be-expressed 
to the expressive-word is fixed. But the usage [as determined] by 
the I§vara declares this its fixed meaning. Thus the [actual] rela- 
tion of father and son is permanent, but the verbal statement that 
that man is this man’s father is suggested [to the mind] by usage. 
And the usage with regard to the relation between expressive- words 
and things-expressed is made by [the Igvara] to serve with a dis- 
tinct reference to the power of expression which they had in former 
creations also. The authoritative sages maintain that the relation 
between a word and an intended-object is eternal is so far as the 
consensus (sampratipatti) [of successive generations of speakers] 
is eternal. 

In this same series [of sOtras] the Exalted Invars has been made known. Now 
in order to make known the devotion [paid] to Him he tells of the word- 
expressive of Him. 27. The word-expressing Him is the M3rstio-8:7llable 
(pmaow). He begins the explanation with the words . . the object-expressed.» 
On this point he clears up [the topic] by setting forth for consideration the 
opinion of others. [This he begins] by asking «Is the expr^iveness.J^ 
«Expres8iveness» is ability to give information. For to others ’ it seems as if 
the relation between word and intended-meaning is natural. [And] if this 
object-intended is to be recognized as having an essence of such a kind when 
it comes by usage from this word, then, whenever that [natural] relation does 
not exist, that [object-intended] will not he manifested even by himdreda of 
usages. For when a water-jar, which is capable of being made manifest by 
a lamp, is not [there], then even with thousands of lamps it cannot be made 
manifest. On the other hand, the word young-elephant (hardbha), made by 

' He refers to the YSiySkaranas, such as, (Kielhont's edition), vd. i, p. 6’ 
for example, Fatahjali in MahSbhS^jra 
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usage to denote an ekphaiit {mrmo^ evidently gives information with regard to 
an elephant As a result of this, one might say that expressiveness is made by 
usage only. After reflection [as to whether the relation is accidental or eternal] 
he determines what the author’s opinion is by saying «is flxed.^ The import 
would be this. All words are capable of naming intended-objects of all kinds of 
forms. Thus the natural relation of them [i. e. of words] to intended-objects of all 
kinds of forms is most surely fixed. The usage, however, [as determined] by 
the Igvara is both a manifester [of this natural relation] and a limitation. And 
this [relation] has a word expressing it when the usage [as determined] by the 
I^vara [is followed] ; [but the relation suffers] corruption when the usage [as 
deteri&med] by the l9vara is not [followed]. This is the distinction. It is this 
that he states in the phrase ^But the usage [as determined] by the l9vara.^ He 
gives an example when he says «:Thus.» It is objected, ‘ A word is a product 
of the primary-cause ; at the time of the great dissolution it tends towards the 
primary causal state ; and its [expressive] power would also be resolved [into 
primary matter]. Then it would not be possible that the usage [as determined] 
by the Great l9vara {mOMfvara) should revive the expressive power [of such 
a word] only as had been deprived of its expressive [power] after having been 
changed successively into [the different evolved forms of primary matter] begin- 
ning with the Great [thinking-substance].' In reply to this he says former 
^creations. ^ Although the word together with its expressive power passes into 
the primary causal state of equipoise, when it appears again it does appear 
endowed with the [expressive] power of that [word]. Similarly a plant [t^dM^^a], 
utterly reduced to an earthly condition after the rains have [ceased] to fall, 
[becomes as it was before] when sprinkled vigorously with the stream of water 
let fall from the clouds. Therefore the Exalted One makes the usage conform to 
the previous relation [of the word to the intended object]. Accordingly, in so 
far as the consensus [of previous creations, which is the same as] the series 
of similar modes-of*expression (vyavaMra), is eternal, the authoritative sages 
(^&gamiki) maintain^ that this relation is not absolutely eternal. But their point 
is that it is impossible without the help of the Sacred Word to assert that the 
usage was exactly of the same kind in other creations also. 


Now, by the yogin who has recognized the power of the word to 
express the thing, 

28 . Eepetition of it and reflection upon its meaning [slionld 
be made]. 

The repetition of the Mystic Syllable, and reflection upon the 
Ijvara who is signified by the Mystic Syllable. Then in the case 


^ See PataiyaH, Mababhi§ya (Eielhorn), vol. i, p. 0^* and 
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of this yogin who thus repeats the Mystic Syllable and reflects 
upon its meaning, mind-stuff attains to singleness-of-intent. And 
so it hath been said,^ 

“ Through study let him practise yoga ; 

Through yoga let him meditate on study. 

By perfectness in study and in yoga 
Supreme Soul shines forth clearly.” 

Having designated the Mystic Syllable he tells of the contemplation. 38. Bepo. 
tition of it and reflection upon its meaning [should be made]. He explains 
[the sQtra] by saying «Of the Mystic Syllable » Reflection is an absorption in 
the mind again and again. What follows from this ’ He replies by saying 
«the Mystic Syllable.^ He attains to singleness-of-intent [and his] mind-stuff 
comes to rest in the One Exalted. In illustration of this he introduces a stanza 
from Vynsa (vatyasiM gatha) by saying «And so.» The l 9 vara then gratifies him 
by conferring upon him concentration and the fruit of concentration. 


What else comes to him ? 

29. Thereaftel: comes the right-knowledge of him who thinks - 
in an inverse way, and the removal of obst8,cies. Whatever 
obstacles there be, disease and the rest, all these are removed by 
devotion to the l 9 vara, and [the yogin] comes to a sight of his own 
real self. He has the right knowledge which sees that as the 
l9vara is a Self and is undefiled and undisturbed [by hindrances] 
and isolated and exempt from accidents, so he also is a Self 
conscious [by reflection] of its thinking-substance. 

What in addition comes to him ? 29. Thereafter comes the right-knowiadge 
of him who thinks in an inverse way, and the removal of obstacles. One 
is inverted who knows in an opposite way [to the ordinary person whose mind- 
stuff flows out and becomes modified by objects]^ One who thinks in that way 
thinks inversely ; [in other words] the [ordinary] man [still] under the condi- 
tions of Imdifferentiated-consciousness tpxidy&vwn^ In such wise [the author] 
demarks [such a one] from the I^vara who is free from undifferentiated-con- 
soiousnesB {vidj/6vant)i and who is endowed with eternal superiority of the sottvB. 
Right-knowledge comes to ihe kind of thinking which is under the conditions 
of undifferentiated-consciousness and which is inverted. A perception of himself 
as he is in his own self comes to him. — ^Obstaclef^ and Cthe removal) of them are 

' Compare Vi?ij. Por. vi. 7. 33 f. ; NSradiya Pur. xlvu. 12-14. 
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to be described [ii 82 ], The words ^Whatever . . give the exposition of these 

[latter words]* The word ^own^ [refers to hisj soul (Mmm% that is, Ms self. 
The word i^ph} excludes all qualities attributed [to him] by undiferen- 

tiated-consciousness. One might well say that deYotion to the I^vara has the 
l^vara as its object ; how then can it apparently give a direct perceptioUj, 
a thinking in the inverse way [upon one’s own real self] ? For this would 
prove too much. In reply to this he says ^as the I^vara.^ -s^Undeiled :» 
not subject to origination or dissolution in so far as He is absolutely unchanged. 
^Undisturbed^ means free from hindrances. ^SClsolated!)^ means beyond the 
scope of merit and demerit [and] consequently «exempt from accidents.^ CAeci- 
dentsS are birth and length of life and kind of experience [ii. 18].— Since a 
homogeneiiy implies a certain degree of difference, he shows the difference 
between [Selves in generM] and the I^vara by saying ^conscious [by reiec- 
tion] of its thinking“substance.» In such wise the word <mverse> has been 
described. — ^In the case of two objects which are totally irrelevant to each 
other, prolonged meditation on either one units one for a direct perception of 
the other. Whereas prolonged meditation upon one object proves to be of 
service for the direct perception of another similar to ii Similarly the 
study of one book proves to be of service for the acquisition of knowledge of 
another book similar to ii As for (tu) immediate-perception it is 

•the cause of direct perception with regard to one’s own self, hut not with regard 
to another self. [Thus by meditating upon the l9vara, we learn about our own 
selves.] Thus the aigument is cleared up. 

But what are these obstacles? Those which distract the mind- 
stuff. But what are these [that are dis'tractive] and (vd) how many 
are they? [He replies.] 

SO. Sickness and lan^or and doubt and beediessness and 
listlessness and worldliness (atnmti) and erroneous perception 
and failure to attain any stage [of concentration] and insta- 
bility in the state [when attainedj—these distractions of the 
mind-stuff are the obstacles. 

There are nine obstacles, the distractions of the mind-stuff. These 
appear together with the fluctuations of the mind-stuff. And they 
are not found where the aforesaid fluctuations of mind-stuff are 
not. Sickness is a disorder in the humours [of the body] or in the 
secretions or in the oi^ans. Languor is a lack of activity in the 
mind-stuff. Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both alter- 
natives [of a dilenama], so that one thinks ‘ This might be so ; 
might not be so.’ He^essness is a lack of reflection upon the 
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means of attaining concentration. Lisfclessness is a lack of eftort 
due to heaviness of body or of mind-stuff, Worldliness is greed of 
the mind-stuff ; and its essence lies in addiction to objects of sense. 
Erroneous perception is the thinking of misconceptions. Failure 
to attain any stage is not attaining any stage of concentration. 
Instability in the state [when attained] is the failure of the mind- 
stuff to remain in the stage attained. If the concentrated stage 
of development had been reached, [the mind-stuff] would, of course, 
have remained in it, — Thus it is that these distractions are called 
the nine blemishes of yoga [and] the nine foes of yoga [and] the 
obstacles of yoga. 

He asks a question by saying ^what.» He gives the answer in general in 
the words »*SCThose which.» With regard to their kinds and their number he 
asks <3lBut what.^ He gives the answer by the sUtra beginning with the word 
SO. Sicimess, Obstacles are nine. These are fluctuations of mind-stuff and 
obstructive to yoga and opposed to yoga. Distractions of the mind-stuif are, of 
course, so-called because sickness and the other [obstacles] distract [or] divert 
the mind-stuff from yoga. He gives the reason for their being foes to yoga by 
saying «These . . . together with.:^ First, in the case of doubt and of erroneous* 
perception, they are foes to the restriction of fluctuations from the mere fact that 
they are fluctuations. And of those that are not fluctuations, such as sickness 
and the rest, — these too are foes to it because they associate with fluctuations. 
He explains the things intended, by the words beginning with <S:8icknes8.^ 
The humours {dMtu)^ wind and bile and phlegm, are so-called because they 
sustain (dMrana) the body. A secretion is a special kind of mutation of nourish- 
ment eaten or drunk. The organs are the senses (indripa). A disorder in them 
is a state of defect or excess. A lack of activity is an incapacity for action. 
Doubt is a kind of thinking which touches both ^ alternatives [of a dilemma]. 
Although there is no difference between doubt and error (vipar^sa) in so far m 
both do not remain in the proper form of that [in respect to which they are 
entertained], still, — ^by emphasizing the subsidiary difference, that is, the touch- 
ing or not touching of the two alternatives [of the dilemma], the distinction in 
this case [of doubt] is made clear. A lack of reflection is a lack of action. This 
is about the same as saying that it is a lack of effort with regard to thing. 
Heaviness of the body is the result of phlegm ; heaviness of the mind-stuff is the 
result of tmrm. Greed is thirst. The stages of concentration are the Madhu- 
matx and the other [three]. If after reaching a given stage [the yogin] should 
deem hhnself sufficiently well off with only so much [progmss], there would be 
a breach in the concentration ; and m a result of this there would be a retro- 


^ Compare HySya-sStra i, 1. 28. 
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gression even from that stage. An effort should therefore be made in such 
a w&f that when [the yoginj has reached concentration, [the mind -stuff] should 
be stable there. 


31. Pain and despondency and nnsteadiness of tie body 
and inspiration and expiration are the accompaniments of 
the distractions. 

Pain proceeding from self [and] pain proceeding from living crea- 
tures and pain proceeding from the gods. Pain is that by which 
living beings are stricken down and for the destruction of which 
they struggle. Despondency is agitation of mind due to an 
impediment [to the fulfilment] of a desire. Unsteadiness of the body 
is that which makes it unsteady [and] makes it tremble. Inspira- 
tion is breathing which sips in the air which is outside. Expiration 
is that which makes abdominal ^ air flow outwards. These are the 
accompaniments of the distractions. These occur in one whose 
mind-stuff is distracted. These do not occur in one whose mind- 
stuff is concentrated. 

Not only the nine obstacles but also pain and the other accompaniments of these 
[obstacles] occur to this [yogin]. So [Vyasa] recites the sUtra beginning with the 
word 81. Fain. Fain is that which is to be felt as unpleasant. [Pain] pro- 
ceeding from self is bodily by virtue of sickness, or mental by virtue of such 
things as passion. [Pain] proceeding from living creatures is such as is 
generated by tigers. [Pain] proceeding from the gods is such as is generated 
by the baleful inffuence of planets. And this pain, inasmuch as living beings 
in general would feel® it to be unpleasant, is to be rejected. Accordingly he 
says ^by which . . . stricken down.» The breathing which without volitional 
action sips in the air which is outside [and] drinks it [or] makes it enter, — this 
inspiration is opposed to emission {recaha^ which is accessory to concentration. 
The breathing also, which without volitional action makes abdomin^ air flow 
outwards [and] expels it,— this expiration® is opposed to inhalation {pUraJca}f 
which is an accessory to concentration. 


Furtberaiore these distractions, the foes of concentration, are to 

^ Only one MS. has ho§ih^am. Yet as Balar should not take place when the ter- 
points out, the rule as given in mination pat is affixed to a stem signi- 
Papini v. 1. 6 (see SiddhSata Xaumudi, a member of the body, 

third Nirpaya Sagara edition, 1904, * See Tarka-saihgrsha, § 67. 

p. 265®} would require that the m-ddhi ® Mscaka and pUraha are volitional (ii. 61). 
9 [..o... ij] 
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be restricted by the same ^ practice and passionlessness* Of these 
[two], in summing up, he describes the object to which the practice 
[applies]. 

32. To check thein [let there be] practice tipoii a single entity. 
To check them let [the yogin] practise his mind-stuff by making it 
rest upon a single entity. But one whose mind-stuff is nothing 
more than an idea limited to one object after another, and is 
momentary [ksanika ), — of this [Buddhist] the mind-stuff as a whole 
is surely not single-in-intent and it is surely not distracted. But 
if this [mind-stuff when single-in-intent] is withdrawn from all 
[objects] and concentrated upon one [entity], then it may be said 
to be single-in-intent [and] hence not limited to one object after 
another. If, on the other hand, — [in the opinion] of him who main- 
tains that the mind-stuff becomes singie4n-intent as a stream of 
similar ideas, — singleness-in-intent be a property of the mind-stuff 
[conceived] as a stream, then the mind;stuff [conceived as] a stream 
could not be a single thing, because [as he insists] it changes from 
moment to moment. If however [it be maintained ® that] single- 
ness-of-intent is a property of an idea only in so far as it forms a 
part of the stream, then — ^whether it consist in a stream of similar 
ideas or in a stream of dissimilar ideas — it is all of it in nowise 
other than single-in-intent, inasmuch as it is limited to one object 
after another, and the fact that mind-stuff is distracted is unex- 
plained. Therefore it may be said that mind-stuff is a single thing 
[and] has many intended objects [and] is stable. 

Furthermore if ideas accidentally related and different in nature 
were produced by a single mind-stuff, then what a situation 1 One 
idea would be the remembrancer of a thing seen by another idea ; 
and one idea would, be later the experiencer of the latent- 
impression of karma accumidated by another idea. Even if this 
could in some way be harmonized ® i^amadhlyd), it would surpass 
[in felsity] the maxim of the Cowdung * as a milky preparation. 

’ See i. 12. * See Colonel Jacob’s Handfol of Popnlar 

• As, for example, by BbannaMrii. Maxims, Part 1, 2iid ed., p. 25. Com- 

* Pbis same word also has the meaning of pars Sarvadarpana-sadigndia (Anand^ 

‘ concentrated jiama ed.), p. 15‘. 
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Moreover if the mind-stuff is to be [one idea after] another, then 
[the Buddhist who holds this opinion] denies the experience of his 
own self. How does the idea ^ I ^ in such expressions as ^ I am 
touching what I have seen ' and ^ I am seeing what I have touched ’ 
inhere in one common {ahheda) substrate-ofddeas, if all the ideas 
have nothing in common ? How conld the idea ^ I am this un- 
divided self’ — which has a single idea [^ I ’] as its object and which 
persists in absolutely different mind-stuffs — become hypostasized 
{dprayet) in one generic substrate-of-ideas ? The idea ‘ I am this 
undivided self’ is knowable in one’s own experience. Moreover 
the authority of a perception is not overthrown by [that of] any 
other source-of-valid-ideas. Whereas any other source-of-valid- 
ideas comes into use only by virtue of a perception. Consequently 
the mind-stuff is one [and] has many objects and is stable. 

He introduces a sUtra which summarizes the meaning which he has been stating. 
This he does by saying ^Furthermore theae.» Furthermore [that is] after the 
meaning which he has been stating. The connexion [of the sentences] is that 
* he sums up by reciting this satra. The reason why [the distractions] must be 
restricted is told in the words ^the foes of concentration.^ Although the words 
beginning * By devotion to the I^vara ^ [i. 28] refer to practice only, still in this 
case passionlessness must be deemed to be a co-operator with this [practice]. 
Accordingly he says <^by the same two.^ By the same two already character- 
ized, by practice and by passionlessness, [distractions are] to be restricted. The 
words ^of these!^ [meait] of these two, namely, practice and passionlessness ; 
the words €the practice!^, that which is to be described next. 82. To ehBdk 
them [lA there be] practice upon a single entity. A single entity, that is, the 
l 9 vara. For [He] is the subject-matter [of the discussion].— According to the 
Destructionists the mind-stuff as a whole is single-in-intent, [that is] is not in any 
degree whatsoever distracted. Consequently their teachings and their actions 
subservient to their teachings are meaningless, as he says in the words ^ut one 
whose.::?^ [He refers to one] in whose opinion [the mind-stuff] is directed to 
one object after another whether to one [at a time] or to more than one [at a 
time]. Limited [in time], that is, present {samuipama) only so long as the 
intended-object is vivid (adMsa), [and] ending Just there [and] not going else- 
where, * Why not first take the foremost intended-object and afterwards take the 
next object?’ In reply he says «and is momentary.^ Inasmuch as a momenl 
is indivisible, it cannot have [within itself] the relation of before and after. In 
our system, however, since mind-stuff is not momentary ; and since It can b« 
stable with regard to its object, whether this be one or many ; and since at eac! 
moment, in so far as one object is taken and another left, — ean foe 
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distracted. Consequently, by removing the mutations of distraction, singleness- 
of-intent may be imposed [upon the mind-stuff j. That the teaching and the doing 
of this is not futile, is stated in the words «But if.» He sums up by saying «hence 
not.J8> He sets up for refutation a Destructionist {vdiPM^tUd) by the woros "^on 
the other hand . . . who.:^ The meaning is that there shall be no attempt to 
impose singleness-of-intent upon a mind-stuff that is single and momentary. But 
in the case of mind-stuff in serial order that is from time without beginning and 
that is not momentary, distraction will be removed and singleness-in-intent will 
be imposed. He takes up these two alternatives and shows the faults [qf the one] 
by saying ^of him.:^ In his system, if singleness-of-intent is to be the proper^ of 
the mind-stuff conceived as a stream or of a serial-order of mind-stuff, then the 
stream of mind-stuff is not a unit and is not persistent in the presented-ideas as 
they successively arise. Why [is this so] Because in your system whatever is 
at all is all of it momentary, and there is nothing not momentary : this is the 
point. He takes up the other alternative in the words «:If however. A pre- 
sented-idea which is a portion of [this whole] subjective (sdmvrta) stream might 
be real. For this reason the singleness-of-intent with reference to this presen ted- 
idea would be a property [belonging to a portion of the stream] [and] to be 
obtained by an effort. He shows the fault [in this alternative] by saying ^all of 
it.» Accordingly in so far as it has the form of real being, it is — since it 
[must] be limited to one object after another [and] because it therefore prises 
during the vividness (dhhdsa) of the object-intended by this {yat) [presented-idea] 
and because it is finished during this [moment of Vividness] — single-in-intent only. 
And thus the fact that mind-stuff is distracted remains unexplained. While it 
is to remove this [distraction] that singleness-in-intent is imposed. He sums 
up by saying <SCTherefore.]!^ Hence also mind-stuff is one and has many objects 
and is stable as he explains by saying Furthermore if.S> For just as Chaitra 
cannot be he who remembers the book read by Maitra and just as Chaitra cannot 
be the enjoyer of the fruit of the latent-impressions of karma, heaped up by Maitra, 
with which he has had no connexion, whether meritorious or bad, so likewise 
something seen by one presented-idea cannot be remembered by another presented- 
idea ; nor can the fruit of a latent-deposit of karma heaped up by one presented-idea 
be experienced by another idea. [The Destmctionist might reply that his doctrine 
of momentariness] does not prove too much, provided we add the qualification 
‘ if there be a relation of cause and effect \ For in such cases as the funeral- 
sacrifice {^rdddha) and the vdigvdnarl sacrifice [at the birth of a son] we find 
that the fruition [of the sacrifice] passes [in the one case] to the father and 
mother and [in the other case] to the son, whereas none [of the three] is the 
actual agent' [in the sacrifice]. Or [again] in such cases ® as that of the [bitter] 

' In the gmtMka the son sacrifices for the of the two sacrifices is found in the 

benefit of the father ; in the v-.uvclnar%, Bhasya on Jlimini-sutra iv. 3, 38. 

the father for the son For iatier ^ This seems to refer to KumS-rila’s refuta- 
see TSiitirija Ai, li 6 A discussion tion of the Buddhists m Qlokavarttika, 
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mango-seeds that have been nourished with sweet juices [we see] that the fruition 
by an indirect process must become sweet. [Thus the effort of one momentary 
idea could find its result in another idea single-in-intent and indirectly related to it 
through a serial-order.] In reply to this he says ^Even if this could in some way 
be harmonised.^ The connexion of thought is this. What shall we say is the 
difference between ideas resident in one serial-order and different ^ ideas resident in 
another serial-order, so that — when [something] has been experienced or ® when 
[some] latent-impression of karma has been heaped up by an idea resident in one 
serial-order — [another] idea belonging to the same serial-order should be the one to 
remember or to enjoy it and not an idea belonging to a different serial-order ? For 
this that we call a serial-order is not such a [materially] real thing that it could 
[as such] distinguish the unit-in-the-serial-order {santamn) from [ideas] resident in 
other serial-orders. Furthermore an imaginary distinction cannot consistently 
exert activity. Surely the Brahman-boy cannot cook with fire that he imagines to 
be present. Moreover the relation of cause and effect is ako-^othing that is 
[materially] real [in this ease of the two ideas, one of which appears in a series 
after the other has disappeared]. Because it is impossible that there should be in 
the present time a substrate for two things which are not co-existent, just as 
there cannot be [a substrate] for two things [separate in space] like the left 
horn and the other horn which do however coexist [in time]. For the past and 
4:he future cannot function as the present by being-partiaily-in-relation-and- 
paiiially-out-of-relation® (vyasaH;}) [since momentarinesa is by hypothesis assumed]. 
Consequently ideas are not under the limitmg-eonditions either of a serial- 
order or of a causal relation which is a part of their being ; [and], because they 
are real, they cannot, in so far as there are no reciprocal contacts, be dis- 
tinguished from other ideas whether resident in the same serial-order or in other 
serial-orders. This same line-of-reasoning is continued by an allusion to the 
cow-dung and the milk ; cow-dung is milk, because it is a product of the cow, 
like milk, which both sides admit [to be a product of the cow]. [The Buddhist 
argument] '<s:surpasses^^ this [in falsity] because it is superior [in falsity] even to 
this [line-of-reasoning] in so far as it has the false appearance of being a line-of- 
reasoning. — And this [system of ours] cannot be charged [with the fault of] 
destroying'* what has been accomplished and accepting what has not been 
accomplished. For [we hold that] it is mind-stuff that is the agent of actions ; 


pp, 262 and 267 (Ckowkambha ed.). 
Compare Bela Yallee Poussin’s Le Boud- 
dhisme, 1902, page 63, notes 1 77 and 178. 

^ Reading hMnnapratyaynnam with the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series edition and 
with the Bikaner MS, 

^ This word is omitted by the two texts 
just mentioned and m is inserted 
before hurma^aymya* 

^ That which is m several simultaneously 


and IS not completely in any one. See 
Nyayakoga s,v. vyasanga and contrast 
it with its opposite ehuparyaptatm, 

* See Bhaskarodaya (Nirn. Sag. ed.), p, 49®. 
The charge by the Buddhist is that the 
Toga system assumes a common sub- 
stance for the thinking-substance as 
causal agent and for the Self as ex- 
periencer. Whereas the Yoga system 
itself denies such a mmmm substrate. 
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it is this [mind-stuff] that is connected with the pleasures and the pains 
generated hj these actions. For the mind-stnff when changed [by receiving] the 
image {cM0} of the intelligence experiences pleasures and pains. Hence the 
supposition that expeiience in the Self is because of the assumption (graJm) 
of an identity of the mind-stuff and the Self, Such is the very nature itself of 
these [mental pleasures and pains], which originate in dependence upon their 
own causes/ that they themselves remember and experience later the conse- 
quence, while others ® do not [remember]. And the very-natures [of these 
mental pleasures and pains] ought not to be an injunction (ni^oga) so that one 
says ^ Let this be so ’ or ‘ Let this not be so nor should it be a quspstion 
ipar^anu^oga) so that one asks ^ Why isjhis not so ? ’—To him who will not be 
satisfied with what has already been said he speaks with the words ^Moreover 
... his own self.^ The idea ‘ I ’ is bound up with the mind-stuff which is not 
distinguished [from the idea] and is the substrate of experiences and of memories 
of experiences that have qualities of originating and of ceasing, however varied 
they may be. How can [this idea] be attached to ideas that are absolutely 
distinguished from itself? It might be objected that — inasmuch (a) as there is 
a distinction between the two causes 1. the process-of-knowing [in direct percep- 
tion] and 2. memory, and inasmuch (&) as there is a coherence (samsarga) of the 
two contradictory qualities of immediate-perceptibility and of’ mediate-percepti- 
biiity—the so-called recognition [that this was that] (pratyabhijmna) is not a 
single idea such that there could be a unity of the mind-stuff which contains these 
[contradictory] ideas. For this reason he says <Cin one’s own experience.^ The 
objector might reply that * 1. the distinction between the two causes and 2. the 
coherence between two contradictory causes have been mentioned as inhibiting 
this [one’s own experience] ’ In reply to this he says ^Moreover ... of a per- 
ception . . . not.:^ The totalities-of-causes (samagn) do not remain distinct, — 
on one condition only, that they are oreduced-to-terms {anusard) of perception. 
And [that the totalities-of-causes do not remain distinct] is not contradicted by 
the fact that the qualities are immediate-perceptibility and mediate-perceptibility, 
— this is shown to be consistent in the Hyayakanika. And the action of ohjects- 
intended by a [mind-stuff] that is not momentary is shown to be consistent in the 
HyEyakanika ® and in the BrahmatattvasamlksE. Thus all is made clear. 


Of which [stable mind-stuff] this purification * is enjoined by the 
systiem. By what means is this ? 


^ Compare Cafi^karabbSsya ii. 2. 21 (Nirn. 
Sag. ed., 1904, p. 457, last line). 

* It IS the agent Mmself that has the 
experience of the consequences. 

^ Both these books are in YScaapatimi^ra’s 
own list of his works which be gives 
at the close of the Bh5inatl vyakhya ; 
the first 'is a gloss on the Mimansa 


huok called Vidhiviveka, the second is 
a gloss on the Vedanta work called 
Brahma-siddhi. The first has been 
published in Benares by E. J. Lazarus, 
first in the Pandit {1907} and later as 
a separate volume. 

See pp. 80* and 84*^ (Calc, eii ). 
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Bf til© cultwation of friendliness towards happiness 
and compassion towards pain and Joy towards merit and 
indifference towards demerit [the yogin should attain] the 
iindistiirhed calm of the mind-stnff. 

Of these ^ [four] be should cultivate friendliness towards all living 
beings that have reached the experience of happiness ; compas- 
sion towards those in pain ; joy towards those whose character 
is meritorious ; indifference towards those whose character is 
demeritorious. When he thus cultivates [friendliness and the rest] 
the white ^ quality [of karma] comes into being [within him]. 
And then the mind-stuff becomes calm ; and when calm it becomes 
singie-in-intent and reaches the stable state. 

Because one whose central-organ is unpuriSed and full of such [feelings] as 
jealousy cannot successfully (saThjpaUt) effect concentration and the means of 
concentration, he proceeds to set forth the means of [securing] undisturbed calm 
of the mind, which are hostile to such [feelings] as jealousy. This he does 
by saying <$COf which [stable mind-stuff] this,:^ In other words, of which 
stable mind-stuff this is the purification. The sQtr4 begins with the words 
^ . fnendlmess and compassion and ends with ^ the words undisturbed 

calm .... When towards those who are happy the mind-stuff^ cultivates 
friendliness, that is, cordiality^, [then] the taint of envy ceases. When 
towards those who are in pain [the mind-stuff] cultivates compassion, that is, 
a desire to destroy pain in another as if it were his own, [then] the taint of a 
desire to injure others ceases from the mind.® When towards living-creatures 
whose disposition is meritorious the mind cultivates joy,® that is, gladness, 
[then] the taint of jealousy ceases. When towards those whose disposition is 
demeritorious, the mind cultivates indifference, that is, neutrality, [then] the 
telnt of wrath ceases. And then, after the quaKties {dharma) made of ra^as and of 
iamas have ceased, the white quality made of sattva comes into being. One may 
say that he becomes endowed with a superiority of sattva^ When there can- 
properly-be-said-to-be (jpate) a restriction of the fluctuations, his mind-stuff, 

^ These form the chapter on the Brahma ® Medhatithi on Mann, in a characteristi- 
vihams in the Visnddhi-Magga. eally Schopenhanrian frame of mind, 

® Compare the statements in i? 7 on white informs us that friendliness is the 

and black karma ; and in li IS on the absence of aversion (dvesdbhdm) and 

rise of white karma. not an attachment to one’^s friends. 

® This construction is a good instance of For that would be bondage. Similarly 
aTFQ Kmwov {hdhdksi), joy is the cessation of grief but not 

^ This form (smMrdam) does not seem to positive gladness. Because that 'would 

accord with the examples given in be the result of passion. SeeBElaramas 

Siddhanta kSumudi on vi. S. 52 (Nirn note tp. 77 (Caic.ed.). I have not traced 

Sag. ed., 1904, p. 207^) the passage to Medhatitbi-bhatta. 
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becamae its true aattir© is undisturbed ealnij becomes undisturbedly calm. And 
when undisturbedly ealm, by means wMcb are to be stated,^ it becomes single- 
in«intent and gains tbe stable state- But if there be no cultivation of friendliness 
and the other [feelings] these means are not adequate for stability. 

34. Or [la gains staMlity] hj azpulsioa and. retention of 
breatli* 

Expulsion is the ejection of the abdominal air through the aper- 
tures of the nose by a special kind of effort. Eetention is restraint 
of the breath. — <Or> by these two he should attain to a stability 
of the central-organ. 

H© BOW states these means of [obtaining] stability. 

S4. Or [he gains stability] by eaepuMon and retention of breath. 

The word <Or> signides that there is a choice with regard to other means [now] 
to be stated, but not with regard to cultivation of friendliness and of the [other] 
feelings I because [the alternatives now mentioned] are in addition to that 
[cultivation]. He explains the expulsion by saying €Qi the abdominal.^ By 
a special kind of effort, described in books of Yog% by means of which the 
abdominal wind is gradually emitted through the apertures of the nose. He« 
explains retention by saying ^Betentlon is restraint of the breath.^ It is the 
restraint of that portion of the abdominid. wind that is emitted breath j it is the 
keeping of it outside ; it is, on the other hand, not aUowing it to enter suddenly. 
By these two, the expulsion and retention of wind, Ms body becomes light and 
his central organ gains the stable state. In this [sUtra] we have to supply 
(iUfyi) the word ^stability ’ from the phrase ^ comes into a relation of stability ’ 
found in the next sUtra ; and this is to be connected with the words ^ should 
attain’' as is understood from the context {artha). 


35. Or [he gains stability when] a sense-activity' (pravrtH) 
arises connected with an object [and] bringing the central- 
organ into a relation of stability. 

The consciousness of supernormal (divya) odour in one who attends 
fixedly to the tip of his nose is sense-activity with odour [as object] ; 
cant the tip of the tongue, the consciousness of supernorm^ taste ; qn 
the palate, supernormal colour ; on the middle of the tongue, the 
consciousness of touch ; on the root of the tongue, the conscious- 
ness of sound. These sense-activities when arisen bring the mind- 
stuff into a relation of stability [and] dispel doubt and become a 
way of approach to concentrate insight.® Thus sense-activity 
Book ii. Iff. » Compare i 20. 
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with i'egard to the moon or the eun or planets or gems or [the 
rays of] a lamp or similar objects, when it arises, should be 
regarded as being connected with an object. For although the 
true nature of things as they really are ^ becomes accessible by 
means of the various sciences and by inferences and by the 
instruction of masters, — since these [means] are adequate to 
inform us of the things as they are, — still, so long as any part 
whatsoever has not become consciously knowable by the appro- 
priate* oigan, the whole seems mediately-perceived. And the 
thinking-substance is not made to arise firmly with regard to 
such subtile intended-objects as Eelease. Therefore [if] only for 
the sake of reinforcing books and inferences and the instruction of 
masters, some one particular thing must necessarily be made an 
object of perception. Then after a portion of the intended-object 
as taught by these [three means] has been made the object of per- 
ception, the whole, even unto such an exceeding subtile object as 
Eelease, is thoroughly believed. For precisely this purpose the 
purification ® of the mind-stufif is enjoined. If there are fluctua- 
tions unrestrained [as contrasted with this portion], then, when the 
Consciousness of being Master with regard to these has been pro- 
duced, [the mind-stuff] would he adequate to effect a perception of 
these various intended-objects. And this done, [the yogin] will 
without hindrance acquire belief [and] energy [and] mindfulness 
[and] concentration [i. 20]. 

He tells of another means for stability. S6. Or [he gams stability when] 
a sense-activity {pravrUt) arises connected with an object [and] bringing 
the central-organ into a relation of stability. He explains by saying ^n 
one who attends fixedly to the tip of his nose.^ In one performing fixed- 
attentions, [and] contemplations [and] concentrations there arises, as a result 
of success in these, that direct-perception which is a supernormal consciousness 
of odours. Similarly [whal is said] is applicable to the other sense-activities 
also. And this is to be believed on the strength of the authoritative- word ^ 
and not from probable-reasonings {upapattiias). An objection, ‘This may be 

* This word yathSbhSta is thought by Mis. here is another proof of the intimate 

Bhys Davids to he ‘ specifically and connexion between the Toga system of 

uniquely Gotamic ’. (C. A. P. Bhys philosophy and Buddhism. 

Davids ; Seeing Things as they Eeally " See also above, p. 70 end, or text, p. 77* 
are, in Buddhism, vol. i, no. S, p. 382, (Calc. ed.). 

March, 1904.) The fact that it occurs ® Compare Mfiitri Up. vi. 20. 

10 [bob iv] 
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so. But of what use is this kind of fluctuations which are of no service as 
regards Isolation?’ In reply he says «These.» These fluctuations, when 
once arisen, in a very short time bring the mind-stuff into a relation of 
stability with the object whether it be the I?vara or the discrimmative 
discernment. Another objection, ‘How could a fluctuation in relation to 
one object bring [the mmd-stuff] into a relation of stability with another 
object?’ In reply to this he says «dispel doubt.» It dispels [that is] it 
removes. Consequently [it becomes a way of approach] «to concentrated 
insight.» By the word «Thus» he shows by analogy that other fluctuations 
also, which are taught in the revealed word, can be made objects. Jf it be 
objected, ‘ Whence can there be a -doubt with regard to matters made known 
by the revealed word and by other [authorities],’ he replies with the words 
^For although » For Yoga is based upon belief. And when a portion of 
the intended-objects taught is made the object of perception, contemplation 
and the other [states] which are based upon this [belief], follow for him 
without obstruction. 

36. Or an undistressed [and] luminous [sense-activity wben 
arisen brings the central-organ into a relation of stability]. 
The words ‘sense-activity when arisen brings the central-organ 
into a relation of stability ’ are supplied from [sutra 35]. This is 
that consciousness of the thinking-substance which occurs when 
[the yogin] fixes his attention upon the Lotus of the Heart. For 
1. the sattva of the thinking-substance becomes resplendent and 
[all-pervasive] like the air {ahagd). By skill in keeping [his central- 
organ] stable in this [Lotus], this sense-activity, because resplen- 
dent as the sun or the moon or planets or gems, becomes trans- 
formed in appearance. Thus 2. his mind-stuff comes to a state of 
balance with regard to the feeling-of-personality and becomes wave- 
less like the Great Sea [and] peaceful [and] infinite [and] the feel- 
ing-of-personality and nought beside. With regard to which it has 
been said^ “Pondering upon this self which is a mere atom, one is 
conscious in the same way as when one is conscious to the extent 
that one says ‘ I am This undistressed sense-activity is of two 
kinds : 1. in connexion with an object, and 2. the feeling-of-per- 
sonality and nought beside ; [and] is called luminous. By m fia.n« 
of which the mind-stuff of the yogin gains the stable state. 

» Garbe (Festgruss an Both. p. 78) from not however refer to a particular state 
this fragment infers a doctrine of the only of the self ? 
atomic nature of the self. Might it 
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36. Or an. nndistressed [and] Inmmous [sense-activity wlieii arisen brings 
tli 0 e©iitral«orgaii into a relation of stability]. Without distress means 
freed from pain. Luminous means something having lamination. Luminous 
in the form of [casting] radiance «:upon the Lotus of the Heart.» That lotus 
eight-petalled which is situated with head downwards between the abdomen 
and the thorax, he should turn, by the force of an emissive restraint of breath, 
head upwards and fix the mind-stuff attentively upon it. In the middle of 
this [lotus] is the circle of the sun [and] the letter [and] the locus of the 
waking-state. Above it is the circle of the moon [and] the letter U [and] 
the locus of sleep. Above this is the circle of fire [and] the letter M [and] 
the locHS of deep-sleep. Above which is the highest, whose essence is the 
air [and] the prolonged nasal {hrahma-mda) [and] the locus of the fourth 
[tuf%y€^ state [and] a half-measure. [All this] the knowers of Brahma relate. 
In this [Lotus], that is, in the pericarp [of the lotus], is the tube {ndch) of 
Brahma, with upturned face, and reaching to the circle of the sun and the 
other [circles] And upward from this there extends the tube called S^ishumna.^ 
This passes through the outer circles also beginning with that of the sun. 
Now this [tube] is the locus of the mmd-stuff. And by fixing attention upon 
this [tube] the yogm acquires in addition the consciousness of mind-stuff. 
After showing the consistency [of his statement] he indicates what the appear- 
ance of the consciousness of the thinking-substance is by saying «:For 1. the 
sdilva of the thinking-substance ^ The words ^like the air {aka(;a)'^ describe 
its pervasive character. It takes various forms, it is transformed into the 
appearance [that is] into the form of the splendours of such [bodies] as the sun. 
And here thinking-substance {Imddhi) is understood to be the central-organ 
(manas) and not the Great Principle {mahat-toMva). Moreover, placed in the 
Sushumna and produced from the personality-substance which is itself evolved * 
[from saitva], it has an abundance of sattva j for this reason its luminosity is 
emphasized. Furthermore, in so far as it is concerned with various objects, 
its pervasiveness is also established. Having shown the state of balance 
{samdpatti) with regard to the central-organ, an effect of the feeling- of-per- 
s'onality, he describes what the state-of-balance is in itself with regard to the 
feeling-of-personality by saying «:Thus . . . comes to a state of balance.^ 
^Peaceful^ [that is] that from which the waves of mjas and tamos have passed 
away. ^Infinite^ is all-pervading. ^The feeling-of-personality and nought 
beside> is a form in which the splendouis of various kinds do not reoccur. 
He makes his own opinion accord with another authoritative-work (dgama] 
by saying €With regard to which. ^ With regard to which this has been 
said by Pafieacikha. It is called an atom because it is hard of access [to 
knowledge]. The self has the personality-substance as its basis. Pondering 
[that is] reflecting [upon it], one knows in the same way as when one knows 
‘ I am An objector says, ^ This may he true that the luminous [sense-activity] 

^ Sec Ma^d* Bp. 9. ® So MSS , not m§umm, ® See Sam Kr. xxv. 
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assumes various forms of splendour, but how can ths luminous [sense activity] 
assume the form of the feelmg-of-personality and nought beside?’ Jn reply 
to this he says «This . , . is of twe kinds.» The point is thit the sense-of- 
p'rsonality is itself, v.^Iieu cleansed from the defilcmejur or re /os and frihicis, 
luminaiion. He states also the consequences of the two-fold luminous [ssase- 
activityl by saying ■^By means of which.i^ 


37. Or the mind-stuff [reaches the stable state] by having as 
its object [a mind-stuff] freed from passion. Or inSuenced by 
having as the supporting-object a mind-stuff ffeed from p^sion/ 
the yogin’s mind-stuff reaches the stable state. 

37. Or the mmd-stuff [reaches the stable state] by ha-nag as its object 

[a mind-stuff] freed from passion. Those freed from passion are Krsnadvai- 
payana- and certain others. Mind-stuff is affected by having as the supporting- 
object the mind-stuff of these. 


38. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by having as 
the supporting-object a perception in dream or in sleep. Or, 
assuiTimj that form which has as its supporting-object eithe/ a 
perception in drea^m or in sleep, the yogin's mind-stuff reaches the 
stable state. 

38. Or [the mind-stnff reaches the stable state] by having as the support- 
ing-obaect a perception m dream or in sleep. For when in his dream be 
adores the Exalted Mahe?vara’s image which abides within a sequestered forest 
and seems as if it were sculptured out of the mooii^s orb ; [and] its members and 
limbs are soft as lotus stems ; it is made of precious moonstone-gems and 
festooned with garlands of exceeding fragrant jasmine and flowers; 

it captivates the heart. — ^When in the very [act of adoration] he awakens with 
mind in undisturl ed cairn ; then, reflecting upon that same [image] which had 
become the object supporting the perception in his dream, while his central- 
organ is identical in form with that [object], his mind-stuff reaches a stable 
state in that very [condition], — And sleep in this case is to be understood as 
having the quality of sattva Of which sleep, when he wakes, he has the 
connecting-memory slept welP. For in this sleep his central-organ has 
become s:iigle-:n-inteni And to this extent only [that is, in a sleep tainted only 
in so lar as it reiers to some saliva aspect of a thing], the knowers of Brahma 

^ ForanillufflinatingiBstance, see Hopkins, ® See9a3hkaiaBlia|yaNins.Sag.ed,p,732^«. 

1 oga-teehnique (1901), Journal Am, OompareTelangjJouraaloftheBombay 

Oriental Soc., ?oL xiii, pt. 2, p. 856-7, Br, HAS , vol. m (1885), p. 196. 
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tell us that the form of Brahma is in a state of deep sleep. — Moreover, since 
perception severed from the object to be perceived cann<Jt come within the 
range [of the sense-organs], lie brings that object also which is to be perceived 
within the range [of the sense-organs]. 


39. Or [the mind-stuff reaches the stable state] by contem- 
plation upon any such an object as is desired. 

Let [the yogin] contemplate whatever object he desires. Having 
reached stability there, the mind-stuff reaches the stable state 
elsewhere also. 

39. Or [the mind-Btnff reaches the stable state] by contemplation upon 
any such an object as is desired. Why say more ? Whatsoever [object] is 
desired, [let him contemplate] just that, whichsoever particular deity it be. 


40. His mastery extends from the smallest atom to the 
greatest magnitude. 

The mind-stuff entering into a subtile thing reaches a stable state 
which extends to the smallest atom ; entering a coarse thing it 
reaches a stable state which extends to the greatest magnitude. 
This freedom from obstruction of his, while advancing in this way 
to both of these kinds of limits, is complete mastery. So the yogin’s 
mind-stuff filled full of mastery needs not again the purification 
perfected by practice. 

But how is the becoming one’s self {itmibhavo) to be understood as being 
a stable state ? In reply he says, 40. His mastery extends £rom the smaUest 
atom to the greatest magnitade. He explains by sapng <SCinto a subtile 
thing.» Summarizing the meaning given above he tells the meaning of the 
word <masteiy> by the words 4Cboth of these kinds.» He tells of the secondary 
results of mastery by saying <SCSo ... of mastery.^ 


Now when the mind has reached stability, what is the balanced- 
state {samdpatti) as such (svarupa) and (vcl) as directed to an 
object ? This is told [in the sutra]. 

41. [The mind-stuff] ftom which, as from a precious gem, 
fluctuations have dwindled away, is, with reference either to 
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the knower or to the process-of-knowing or to the object-to- 
be-known, in the state of resting npon [one] of these [three] 
and in the state of being tinged by [one] of these [three], and 
[thns] is in the balanced-state. 

The meaning of the words <from which .... iliictiiacioris 
dwindled away> refers [to the mind-stuff] of which the presented- 
ideas have come to rest. He takes as the example tiie words <a£ 
from a precious gem.>^ Just as a crystal is tinged by the various 
colours of the different things next to which it lies and appears as 
having the form of the coloured (rupa) thing-next-to-which-ji-lies 
{updgraya), so the mind-stuff is influenced by referring to i.he 
object-to-he-known and comes into a state-of- balance with the 
object-to-be-known and appears as having the form of the objeci-to 
be-known as it is in itself. Influenced by a subtile element it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the subtile element and seems to be 
the subtile element itself. Likewise, influenced by referring to a 
coarse [element] it comes into a state-of-balance with a coai-se form 
and seems to have a coarse form. Similarly, influenced by particu- 
lar things of the world it comes into a state-of-balance with the^ 
particular thing of the world and seems to have the form of the 
world. An analogous situation would be found to exist also with 
reference to the processes-of-knowing, [that is] in the organs of 
sense. Influenced by referring to a process-of-knowing it comes 
into a state-of-balance with the process-of-knowing and appears as 
having the form of the process-of-knowing as it is in itself. Simi- 
larly, influenced by referring to the Seif as knower it comes into a 
state-of-balance with the Self as knower and appeals as having the 
form of the Self as knower. Similarly, influenced by referring to 
a liberated Self it comes into a state-of-balance with the liberated 
Self and appears as having the form of the liberated Self. Thus it 
is that the mind, which is like a precious gem, in the state of rest- 
ing upon [one] of these, upon the knower or upon a process-of- 
knowing or upon the object-to-he-known [that is] upon the Self or 
a sense-organ or an element, [and which is] in a state of being 
tinged by [one oJ] these, [that is] while resting upon [one of] these, 

‘ Compare First prose speech after ii. 7 (Kschel, p. 125“). 
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changes into their form — -this [mind] is said to be in the balanced- 
state. 


Thus the means for stability of the mind-stuff have been stated. The mastery 
of that mind-stuff which has reached stability has also been shown. Now 
a question is asked, ‘ When the mind has reached stability, what object has 
[concentration] conscious [of an object] and what is [concentration] itself?* 
Tins he asks by saying «Now » Eeferring to this he introduces the next 
sntra by saying «This is told.2> He lecites the sUtra 41, [The . 

as from a preeions gem , . , , the balanced-state. He explains this by the 
words -^dwindled away.^ The mind-stuff from which such fluctuations as 
sourccs-of- valid “ideas, when they are of rajas or of tamas, have dwindled away 
as a result of practice and of passionlessness. The explanation of this is 
<®Cof which the presented-ideas have come to rest ^ In this manner it is stated 
that the sattva of the mind-stuff, which is naturally pure, is not overpowered 
by the mjas and the tarnas. He makes the example clear by saying €Just as ^ 
— ^he thing next to which it lies:S> is the limiting condition, such as the 
hibiscus flower,^ — «Influenc6d by> means changed into its likenesa It 
appears as if marked by the form of the red or blue or other colour which is 
peculiar to the thing next to which it lies. He applies [the illustration] to the 
thing illustrated by saying «8o .... the object-to-be-known » It is influenced 
by, [that is] it penetrates into, the object-to-be-known to which it refers. In 
Ibis way he distinguishes the object-to-be-known from the knower and from the 
process-of-knowing. [The mind-stuff] covers over its own peculiar form as inner 
organ and comes into a state of balance with the objechto-be-known ; or it might 
be said that it seems to change into an objective state of being known. As 
s result of this it appears as having the form of the object-to-be-known as it is 
in itself. Influence (uparaga) comes only from an object-to-be-known. [This] 
he subdivides into subtile and into coarse [forms] by saying ^ subtile 
element.^ The particular things of the world are evidently those with an 
animate nature, for instance, cows ; and those with an inanimate nature, for 
instance, water-jars. In accordance with this it has been shown that there are 
two concentrations : that accompanied by deliberation [upon coarse objects] ; 
and that accompanied by reflection [upon subtile objects] When he says 
^An analogous situation .... also with reference to the processes-of-knowing, 
[that is] in the organs of S0nse» he means that sense-organs are processes of 
knowing in that by them intended-objects are known. He makes the same 
clear by saying deferring to a process of knowing.^ Since the process of 
knowing is itself that to which it refers, it is influenced, [that is] permeated, 
by this. It covers over its own peculiar form as inner organ and seems to be 
changed ^ into a process of knowing, as if it were an outer organ. Having 
described in this way [the concentration] accompanied by Joy, he tells of that 

^ Tke cosmological analogue is found in iii. 26, p. 240, last line* (Calc. ed.). 
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accompanied by the feeling-of-personality by saying «Similarly ... the Seif as 
knower.)& Because the Self as Knower is the locus of the feeling of personality : 
this is the point. Since there is no distinction between Selves, released Selves, 
like Quka* and Prahlada, as objects of concentration, most be included as being 
described by the words ^Similarly . . . rel6ased.» Coming to a close he explains' 
the words <re8ting upon j[onej of these [three] and in the state of being tinged 
by [one] of these thr6e> by saying «Thua it is thai» The mind-stuff’s saUva 
freed from the defilement of the rajas and tamos [aspects], by virtue of the 
purification by contemplation, rests upon [that is] fixedly attends to one of 
these, either the knower or the process-of-knowing or the object- to-be-known. 
This state of being tinged by [one] of these [ijhree], [that is] taking the form 
of [one] of them, is edled the balanced-atate7 ,in other words, Yoga with the 
distinguishing-characteristic of being conscious' [of an object]. — And here the 
order of words in the sQtra <kaower or prooess-of-knowing or object-to-be- 
known> need not be heeded since it runs counter* to the order of objects- 
intended [as given in experience]. Similarly, in the Comment also, the clearing 
[of the .statement with regard to the concentration upon] the subtile elements 
as being the first [in the order of statements] is not to be respected. Thus aU 
becomes satisfactory. 


42. Of these® [balanced-states] the state-balanced with de- 
liberation is confused by reason of predicate-relations 
between words and intended-objects and ideas. 

For example, although the word* ‘ cow ’ and the intended-object 
‘ cow ’ and the idea ‘ cow ’ are things distinct from each other, one 
finds that in the process-of-kriowing they are undistinguished. 
When these are distinguished from each other, the properties of 
words are of one kind, the properties of objects-intended are of 
another kind, [and] the properties of thoughts are of another kind. 
Thus the levels-of-existence {jpanthan) are distinct. If now a 
yogin has come into a state of balance with one of these [objects in 


^ The TedSuta books place ia the sue- 

cemoa between Vyaea and Gaa^pSda. 

* See the discasaion by Jacobi : the Bates 

of the Philosophical Siltrae, JAOS*, 
voL xxad (1911), p. 26. 

* Bijendra Lila Mitra apparently omits 

this word itom the attra in Ms edition 
of Bhoja^ja^s EaJamarUnda (1883), 

< Compare Fat^aU; Mehibhisya, tcL i. 


p. 1® (Kielhorn’s edition), and the elabo- 
rate discussion in YScaipatimi^ra’s 
Tattmbindn in which he contrasts two 
different theories of the VEiySkara^as 
(Bhartrhari in Ms YEkyapadiya and 
Vitsyayana) with three schools of 
Mimansakas (1. followers of Upavai*§a, 
such as ^ajhkam, 2. Frabhikaia, 3, 
Kumarila)* 
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the predicate-relation], and if such an intended-object as ‘ cow ’ 
strikes upon his concentrated insight, and if it comes to him 
permeated with predicate-relations between words and intended- 
objects and ideas, then that confused balanced-state is said to be 
<with deliberation.> 

The balanced-state in general has been described. classification into sub- 
divisions there are four kinds of it : deliberative and super-deliberative, reflec- 
tive and super-reflective. Of these [four] he describes the state-balanced in 
deliberation [upon a coarse object] in the satra beginning with the words 42. 
Of these and ending with the words balanced-state , . . <0f these) [that is] 
from among these balanced-states it is the state balanced in deliberation that is 
to be understood. Of what kind is this [balanced-state] ? Although in reality 
diverse, words and intended-objects and ideas have predicate-relations because the 
words and the other [two] are attributed the one to the other. And the predi- 
cate-relation represents the diversity that there is in one thing and the identity 
that there is in diverse things. Consequently [the balanced-state] is confused 
or mixed with predicate-relations between words and intended-objects and ideas. 
When he says <SCFor example . . . the word ‘ cow it is evident that there is a 
predicate-relation which identifies the word with the intended^object and < the 
idea, both of which have been appropriated by the [word] ^ cow % When he says 
<^the intended-object ^ cow it is evident that there is a predicate-relation 
which identifies the intended-object with the word and the idea, both of which 
have been appropriated by the [intended-object] ‘ cow When he says ^the idea 
‘ cow '» it is evident that there is a predicate-relation which identifies the idea 
with the word and the intended-object, both of which have been appropriated by 
the [idea] ‘cow’. .Thus in ordinary life it is evident that, although word and 
intended-object and idea are distinct, in the process of knowing they are not dis- 
tinguished. If in the process of knowing they are not distinguished, why then 
should there be any distinction ? In reply to this he says <KWhen these are dis- 
tinguished. When in accordance with methods of agreement and difference 
they are distinguished by experts, then 1. properties of words are of one kind 
[that is] a word which is nothing but a mutation of sound has such properties as 
[properties] of an intended-object are of another kind [that is] such 
properties as insensibility and [definite] shape, B properties of an idea are of 
another kind [that is] illumination and no [definite] shape. Therefore the level 
(panthan) of their existences is distinct [that is] the way which leads to the various 
things themselves. When it is said that a yogin has come into a state of balance 
with one of these intended-objects, such as a cow, then the lower perception of the 
yogin has been described. — The rest is easy. 


11 [ros n ] 
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W^hen. however the memory is purified from [^remembrances of] the 
conventional-use {sa/ihketc^ of words and when the concentrated 
insight is free from predicate-relations [in the form] of ideas either 
of inferences or of something that has been heard, the intended 
object remains as it is in itself and nothing more, and is specifically 
characterized as having just that form which it has in itself and 
as nothing more. And this is the super-deliberative balanced- 
state. This is the higher perception. And this is the ge m ot 
inference and of anything that has been heard. From it inference 
and anything heard have their being. Moreover this knowled^ 
{dargana) is not accompanied by an idea either of an inference or 
of anything that has been heard. Therefore the yogin’s know- 
ledge derived from super-deliberative concentration is not con- 
fused by any other source of a valid idea. He illustrates the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the super-deliberative , concentration 
by the sutra. 

43. When the memory is quite purified, [that balanced- 
state]— which is, as it were, empty of itself and which 
brightens [into conscious knowledge] as the intended object 
and nothing more— is super-deliber^ive. 

That insight which, when thei memory is quite pui-ified from pre- 
dicate-ifelations [in the form] of ideas either of inferences or of any- 
thing that has been heard, and from the conventional usage of 
words, is influenced by the thing in itself [svarupa) which is to be 
known ; and which, after as it were in its form of insight throwing 
off itself, the .essence of which is a process of knowdng, becomes 
the thing-intended {padartha) and nothing more ; [and becomes] 
as it were changed into the thing in itself which is to be known, — 
this is ^he super-deliberative balanced-state-. And as such it has 
[just] been explained. For to this [balanced-state] the world [so 
far as it is visible], whether [it be an animate object] such as a 
cow or whether [it be an inanimate object] such as a water-jar, is 
1. the formation of a single mental-act (puddhi), 2. its essence is 
an intended-object, 8. [and] its essence is that it is a special kind 
of conglomeration of atoms. And this particular kind of arrange- 
ment ^ [which constitutes the object] is an apparent-form {dharmd) 
» far this word mmUUtm see pp. 170>», 205“ 216“, 272^ (Calc. ed.). 
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common to the subtile elements [which compose it] and it is in- 
ferred [as being a whole] from its phenomenaKzed effects » ; it is 
self-dependent and presents itself by [changing] into its pheno- 
menal ^ form by the operation of the conditions-which-phenomena- 
lize it {sva) ; and it disappears when another apparent-form arises 
in consciousness. This same apparent-form is called a whole 
(avayavin). And it is this that is one “ and great or very amnU 
and tangible and that in which actions occur and impermanent. By 
this [kind of] wholes the business-of-life is carried on. But one to 
whom such a particular conglomeration is not [perceptibly] real — 
since by an indefinite-first-impression * {amkalpa) a subtile cause 
is imperceptible — for him, since there is no whole, nearly every- 
thing, in accordance with the statement that an aeneous idea is 
not based upon the form [i. 8] of that [in respect of which the idea 
is entertained], is reduced to erroneous ideas. And then what 
would be a complete Idea, seeing that there are no objects to which 
it would refer? For whatever is perceived, all that is a bit 
influenced by its nature of being a whole-having-parts. Therefore 
a whole exists which becomes changed by receiving what is called 
sizes and the like. This is the object of the super-deliberative 
balanced-state. 

In order to show the connexion of the sQtra he explains first super-deliberative 
[concentration] by saying 4CWhen however.^ — Purification is removaL For 
certainly inference and verbal-communication begin to function when occasioned 
by memories of the conventional use of words. And this conventional-usagohaa 
its essence in the false attribution to each other of the word and the intended 
object and the idea ‘ cow ’. And as a result of this the two predicate-relations in 
the form of an idea either of an inference or of averbal-conununicationarisfe So 
when occasioned by one of these, concentrated insight still has deliberation 
[upon some coarse object]. But when the mind,— in so far as it is absorbed in 
the intended object and nothing more and is zealous for the intended object and 
for nothing more, — reaches by practice upon this [intended object] a state of 
inseparable fusion [with this object], [then] the memory of conventional-usages 

* The atom carries vithiu itself the miniar in Nyaya-sutra ii. 1. 86 and iv.2. 14 flF., 

ture of its effects. end also in Udayana’s Atma-Tattva- 

* The expression soa-vyaHjaka-anjana also Viveka. 

occurs at pp. 37“, 112% 207% and 282‘ ‘ All the MSS. including the BilSner and 

(Calc. ed.). GangSdhata ShSstri's MSS. omit this 

* The relation ofwhole and part is discussed wori 
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is thrown off. And when these are thrown off, predicate-relations in the form of 
an idea either of an inference or of anything heard, which two are rooted in 
memory, are thrown off. Then in the concentrated insight, freed from these 
predicate-relations, the intended object remains as it is in itself and nothing more ; 
and becomes accurately characterized as having just that form which it has in 
itself and as nothing more, and as not having any form of predicated-ielatiom 
This is the super-deliberative balanced-state. This is the higher perception of 
the yogin, since in it there is not even a trace of false attribution. An objec- 
tion might be raised, ^ This may be so. But yogins, having known the that-ness 
of the intended object, make it consistent [with other knowledge] and teach it. 
And (w) how can this intended object be taught by verbal communication or be 
made consistent by inference which is intended for another, both of which cases 
not referring to that [object which is intended in the higher perception]? 
Accordingly verbal-communication and inference [must] refer to that [higher 
object]. And since these two are predicate-relations, the higher perception is 
also nothing but a predi<^ate-relation.’ In reply to this he says <SAnd this . . 
anything heard.» For if this [knowledge], like that with deliberation, were 
accompanied by inference or by anything that had been heard, that is, if it had 
been tainted by either of these, then it would be confused. But it is only the 
germ of these two. For from it inference and anjiihing that has been heard have 
their being. And it is not the rule that whatever is a cause of an effect has the® 
same object as itself as its effect. For because the idea of smoke is the cause 
of the idea of fire, it does not therefore have this [fire] for its object Con- 
sequently [the yogins] having known [the thatness of the intended object] by 
a perception free of predicate-relations \ teach it and make it consistent through 
the medium of predicate-relations. He sums up by saying ^Therefore, and 
shows the connexion with the sUtra which is to be explained by using the 
word ^uper-delib6rative.» The sUtra begins with the words 48, When the 
memory is quite purified. The purification ^ is the removal of the memory 
which follows (tasm&d) upon the predicate-relation which is nothing but the 
idea of the inference and of anything that has been heard and of the con- 
ventional-usage of words. When this occurs (tas^am). And in this case the 
purification from the memory of conventional-usages is the cause (hetu% and 
the purification from the memory of ideas, such as, of anything that has been 


^ A favourite verse to illustrate the gradual 
advance from the first dim impression 
to an assertion in distinct predicate 
form is Maghn'fi verse in Qi^upalavadha 
i 3. First a ban of light ; then a body; 
then a person is seen , finally one says 
'‘It h Karada!'* as one beholds him 
falling from the sky, 

* This purification seems to be a relaxation 


of attention which has been given 
to a too closely limited field. Our 
deepest convictions may speak to us 
in dissociative processes wherein any 
fixed succession of apperceptive acts 
has ceased. The purification lies in 
a distribution of attention so that it 
regards a whole and disregards the 
successive parts. 
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lieardy is tlie effect {liefMmant) — And the word «infereiice^ is to be understood 
as expressing the object^ of the action [as expressing that which is inferred, and 
not that from which an inference is drawn] ; it is a word denoting the thing 
to be inferred. — The word ^as it were^ (ut?®) in the clause €mb it were . . . 
itsel£^ {smm iva) is out of its right position and should be construed after 
the words ^throwing oK> — He rejects the theory that there Is [in this 
state] a diversity of objects by saying €to this ... a single.^ it is 1. the for- 
mation of a single mental-act, in the sense that it forms® or brings forth a 
single mental-act. Consequently since it is [single], the atoms, in that they 
are many, are not the objects of the super-deliberative [balanced-state]. What 
he has wished to say is this : Assuming that they are fit [to fee the object of 
the balanced-state], still, in that they are very subtile, and be^muse they are collected 
into a manifold [each unit of which has its own subtile idea], they are not fit 
to be the object of a presented idea which brightens [into a conscious* know- 
ledge] of the unity of the single intended-object which has magnitude [mukaUm 
as contrasted with mu]. An objection, ‘ Granted that the atoms are real* exis- 
tences, then the [so-called] coarseness would be [only] a subjective (s&mpiia) 
property of that which shines clearly [in consciousness]/ In reply to this® 
he says 4C2. its essence is an intended object.^ The point is that when once 
a coarse object [as a whole] has been established in experience, it cannot, unlf m 
fhere be something inhibitory, be denied. — To those [Vai^esika] who think that 
[animate things] like cows and [inanimate things] like watej>jars are produced* 
by binary and other atoms in gradations, he says conglomeration of atoms.> 
A conglomeration of atoms is a mutation in gross fom and this [form of] 
mutation differentiates ’ it f: om other [coarse] mutations. That of which this 
[differentiated] mutation is the essence®, in other words, the-tMng-itself(war%Ja), 
is that which is called [^a conglomeration of atoms^]. [Animate] things 
such as cows possess an [animate] seat-of-experienee.* And such [inanimate] 
things as water-jars are [merely inanimate] objects [of this baknced-staie]. And 
both of these same two kinds of objects are also seen ; and so [each] may 

be called the world {hha) [so far as it is visible to this balanced-state]. It might 
be objected that this [conglomeration, which is a gross form of mutation] might 

^ iii. 8. IIS. ® This would fee the doctriae of the TogS- 

* The theory of the Sarvastivadin. See cam School. 

Sarvadar^asamgraha (Aaand. ed.), * See on the whole subject Jacobi’s lllumi* 

p, 7, 1. 9. Bating article on the * Atomic Theory ’ 

* This would he the theoiy of the VSibha- in HMtings’s Diet, of Beligioa and 

§ika school, which asserts the percep- BtMcs, and especially p. 201®, line 10. 

tion of outer objects. See Sarvadar- Ck^mpare Vai^afika'sHira vii. i 9 and 
^asaiobgraha (Anand. ed.), p. IK ^aihkam on ii 2. 12. 

* Compare BharmaMrti’s NySyabindutika * As contrasted with a special Mad of con- 

(Peter8on’ged.),p.i6*®, (Tscherbatskoi’s glomemlion 

ed, Bibl, Buddhica), p. 18®^, also the * This aeat-of-experienee is, according to 
tippapi, p. 87. the Kta^aia Bahasyam, the body. 
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I 

be either different from the subtile elements or not different [from them]. 1. I£ 
it be different from them, how can it be the [common] substrate of them and 
how can it be the form (aMra) [which gives them oneness]? For a water- 
jar is a different thing from a piece-of-cloth and cannot be the substrate [of 
the properties of the piece-of-cloth] nor can it be that which gives the foim 
[of oneness] to this piece-of-cloth. 2. If, on the other hand, it [the object, so 
far as visible, which is a conglomeration of atoms] be not different [from its 
snbtile elements], then it would be, like them, subtile and not common [to the 
whole group]. The point is this : any such thing as a water-jar is not absolutely 
different from the atoms, neither is it absolutely identical [with them]. In case 
it were different, as a ho^’se and a cow are different, the relation [between 
them] of substance to its properties could not be consistently explained. In 
case it were identical, [so that the atoms were] like the substance, then this [sub- 
stance] could not be consistently explained. Consequently it is in some respects 
different and in some respects identical. And so it must be, if all is to be con- 
sistently explained. By putting the words Subtile elements)^ in the genitive 
ease, he indicates that there is in some respects a difference ; and by the words 
is self-dependents, that there is an identity. [It is inferred] by its 
phenomenalized effects; phenomenalized in the sense that its [effect] is ex- 
perienced ; and phenomenalized in the sense that it [serves] the business-of-life. 
[And] it is proven by inference to any one who takes the opposite view. An<f 
in so far as it is identical with its cause, we may consistently say that it has the 
form of its cause. Accordmgly he says ^by [changing] into its phenomenal form 
by the operation of the eonditions-which-phenomenalize — 'Is this apparent- 
form which is identical with it, permanent ? * He gives a negative 

answer in the words <^Cwhen another apparent-form.^ Another apparent-form 
[that is,] as a potsherd [is another apparent-form of a water-jar broken in pieces]. 
— ^That this whole has a form not-to-be-found {vifairUam) in the atoms he shows by 
saying ^his same.^ For it has properties, which give it a specific-character, 
such as the holding of honey or of water, which actions are other than actions 
which could be accomplished by atoms.^ [The whole is known] not only by 
[perceptual] experience, but also by the business-of-iife since the conduct of men 
depends upon these [wholes]. This he states in the words <i:and by this.» 
A [Buddhist] objection, ' This may be true. If there were nothing to contradict, 
experience might establish [by the help of inferences] that [the mutation in its 
gross form] is a whole-having-parts. But (m) there is a contradiction* [For in 
tixe line of reasoning,]— (a) All that exists is without parts, (fi) like thought 
and. (y) such things as cows and water- jars exist, — we have a natural 
[and valid] middle-term ® [that is, existence]. [But the point is made thal there 

system insists that' not even the ® This is a term of the ‘‘Eastern school” of 
(eukpm) m prceptible to the Logicians, eqnimlent in their usage to 
type of thinking, an unconditioaed middle tenn, which 
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is no existence in coarse form.] For existence is subsumed (vydpta) under 
absence of contradictory qualities ^ And connexion with contradictory qualities^ 
which is contradictory with it [that is, existence], being found to exist m a 
thing-having-parts, excludes existence also, since in such a case something contrary 
to the subsumer [which is, absence of contradictory qualities] has been found. And 
so [to revert to the original point] there is in the whole a connexion with con- 
tradictory qualities, for example, belonging to that place and not belonging to 
that place, being covered and not being covered, being red and not red, moving 
and not moving. [Accordingly wholes in gross form do not exist.] ' In reply 
to this he says «But one to whom,^ The intention [of what was first asserted] 
is this. [The whole in gross form is now said to be given in experience and to 
be an action realizing a purpose.] The existence which is given as the middle- 
term (hetu) must either be given by experience and be such as even a ploughman ® 
with dusty feet can understand, or it must be other than vehat is given by 
experience. Of these two the latter is not a middle-term since it is not given in 
experience, [that is, it must itself be established as existing in the middle-term]. 
But water-jars and such things have an existence given m experience, namely, 
activity realizing a purpose. [This form] is not other than its gross [form]. This 
[form given by experience and realizing a purpose] is the middle-term, [that is, 
existence], and by removing [the existence of] coarseness [as thus defined, this 
middle-term] destroys itself. In reply to this [the Buddhist] says, ^ Existence 
is not [a permanent] coarseness, but is the negation of non-existence. And 
coarseness is negative non-coarseness. Moreover negativations differ according 
to the variations of the things negatived. So even when there is no coarseness, 
there is no destruction of existence.’ [The reply to this would be :] By reason 
of variations in the negativations we may admit that there is a variation in the 
objects of the determination (avasa^a). But would you, Sir, be good enough 
to say what the object is of the source-of-the-vaiid-idea which is not a first 
faint impression (viMIpa), and which is the necessary-condition {pfmalca) for 
the determinations ? For if you say that the atoms of colour which arise con- 
tinuously, and the minute that-ness of which is unknown, [are the object], 
the reply is, Yery well. These are intermingled ^ with the atoms of odour and taste 
and touch and are [therefore] not continuous. Therefore if it be unaware of the 

would not be a hetvdhkdsa^ but a valid ® Compare Patanjali • Mahabliasya on i. 1. 
(sad) term The later term would be 23 (Kielhorn i, 81 ^). 
sad’’Ctfiiimd 7 ia See Nyaya-Ko 9 a, s. v. ^ One does not see merely the colour series. 
Such terminology points to the Eastern For this is intersected by the taste and 

country as the home of Vacaspati- smell and touch senes. On the other 

mi 9 ra Compare for this kind of logical hand the continuum of colour is not an 
language Bharmakiitfs NySya-bindu- illusion as the Yedantin, Udayana for 
tika (Peterson’s ed ), p. 104. example, would say (Atma-Tattva- 

^ SeeNyaya-bmdu-tikaii.2(Petei‘son*sed.), Viveka, Jibananda’s ed , Calc., 1873, 
p, 1007^ * p, 83^), The Yoga system explains these 

series as the mutations of a substance. 
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intermediate [atoms], this iDdefinite-hrst-impressIon, “based upon the atoms, like 
the presented-idea of a forest as single and as dense [althongli it too is full of 
intermediate spaces,] would be false. Accordingly the Indefiiiite-first-impressions 
proceeding from this [other faint impression] are not even mediately in 
relation with a [perceptible] object. Thus how could one succeed in establishing 
that there are no parts in existences which are determined by these [indehnite-first- 
impressions] Therefore if one desires to hold to the validity of perceptions 
which are definite-later-impressions, the existence of that very coarseness which 
"S being experienced by this [perception] mmt be admitted, [even] if one does 
not assent to that which is to be determined by [perception which is] definite- 
and-laterdmpression. To proceed : if existence ixihibits this [kind of percep- 
tion], it would inhibit itself. That the atoms are exceedingly subtile and that 
they become the objects of experience through the medium of other kinds of 
atoms — to acknowledge this is self-destructive. Having this in view he says 
<3COne to whom this particular cong^crcerailon which is not [perceptibl]^] real> 
[is the object of a perception which is a definite-and-later-impression], one, that 
is, who says that the subtile atoms should therefore be objects of percep- 
tions which are definite-and-later-impiessions — to him he replies «since by an 
iiidefinite-first-impression a subtile cause is imperceptible. » For the reason that 
for him there is no whole, everything, — according to the eliaracterigation given 
[i, 8] that an erroneous idea is not based on that form [m respect of which it 
is entertained]/ — ‘s reduced to erroneous idea, all that which rests upon coarse- - 
ness and all that which rests upon the existence which is the locus of this 
[coarseness]. — li might be objected that even so [and finally] knowledge is 
not erroneous in regard to one's self, because this does not appear as a whole 
having parts. In reply to this he says <$cNearIy.» The objector might reply 
^What even if it be so?’ In reply to this he says ^And then.» If such 
an idea as that of existence be erroneous, then such an idea, caused by existence 
or somethii.^ of the kind as this that there are no wholes having parts, would 
also be erroneous. Because its obiect also, in so far as it is something to be 
determined, is certainly nothing coarse ^ [and this latter is] not concerned with 
definite-and-laier-impressions. And this [object] does not exist. Such is the 
meaning of the argument And if it be asked why there is no object, he 
replies with the word «whatever.» And the [apparent] contradiction mus:> 
be removed in accordance with the explanation (upapath) previously given 
based on identity in difference and on manifoldness in mutations. Then all 
would be satisfactory. 


44. By IMs same [tialanced-state] tlie reflective and the 
super-reflective [balanced-states] are explained as having 
siiMile objects. 

^ One the reading might be Mhtllam, 
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Of these [twojj that is called the reflective {savicdra) balanced-state 
which refers to subfcile elements the apparent forms of which have 
been manifested and which are characterized by an experience of 
place and time and eanse» In this case also a subtile element 
capable of being apperceived by one idea and particularized by 
uprisen {udita) apparent-forms serves as that upon which the con- 
centrated insight rests. But that balanced-state which in all ways 
and by all means refers to such [subtile elements] as are free from 
characterization by apparent-forms whether quiescent {gdnta) or 
uprisen {udita) or indeterminable {avyapadegya) and which yet 
corresponds to all apparent-forms and is the essence of all apparent- 
forms is called super-reflective (nirvicdra). Since the subtile 
element is of this kind, it becomes, in this very form, that on which 
the concentrated insight rests and it influences the insight itself. 
When moreover the insight becomes, as it were, emptied of itself 
and becomes the intended object and nothing more, then it is 
called super-reflective. Of these [four] the deliberative and the 
super-deliberative have as object ^ something great ; while the 
reflective and the super-reflective have a subtile object. Thus by 
this same super-deliberative [balanced-state] the destruction of 
predicate-relations of both ^ kinds has been explained. 

44. By tins same [balanced-state] the reflectiv© and the super-refiectiv© 
[balanced-states] are explained as having subtile objects. Those [whose 
apparent-forms have bs.en manifested] are those by which the apparent-forms of 
such things as water-jars have been manifested, in other words, those that have 
included th© apparent-foi’ms of such things as water-jars. <giPlace:^ [for instance] 
above or below or at on© side. [for instanc^ the present. ^Cause» [for 

instance] the atom of earth is produced by the five line elements among which 
the fine element of odour predominates. Likewise the atom of water [is pro- 
duced] from the four fine elements among which the fine element of taste pre- 
dominates. Likewise the atom of fire [is produced] from the three fine elements, 
excluding the fine element of odour and of taste, and among which the fine 
element of colour predominates. Likewise the atom of wind [is produced] 
from the [two] fine elements beginning with odour, and of which [two] the 


Vijnana Bhiksu glosses mahad-vasiu with 
the words ‘ coarse ^ (sthula) and * modifi- 
cation only ’ {hemlamhrU), This is the 
use of the word in in. 44. 

The two kinds must be the super-delibera- 
12 [mob n] 


tive and the super-refiectwe ; and not, 
as Vijhana Bhiksu says, the refiective 
and the super-reflective. This would 
be a gross inconsistency. Bor the 
reflective kind has predicate relations. 
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fin© element of toneh predominates. Likewise [th© atom] of air from tlie to© 
element sound alone. — ^Tkis is tke cause in the case of tk© subtil© elements. 
These [subtile elements] are experienced when thej ha¥e a place and a time 
mi a cause. An idea {huddhi) which Is capable of being particularised does 
not follow unless it be particularised hj [such] an experience. An objector 
might ask, ‘What similarity is there between [the balaaced-stato] with delibera- 
tion and [that] with reflection ? ^ In reply to this h© says ^In this case 
For the atom of earth which consists of the conglomeration of .the five toe 
elements may be apperceived by a single idea. Similarly th© atom of water 
and the other atoms [too] which have as their essences four or three or twe 
or one fine element may be apperceived by a single idea-— ^Uprisen^ means 
a present apparent-form j [the element]* would be pai"tieu!ar52ed by that. Ahd 
finally with regard to this [uprisen apparent-form], it is pointed out that ther^i 
is an interpenetration of the predicate-relations of verbal-communications and 
of inferences by the memory of the conventional-use [of words]. For when 
something coarse is the object of perception, the atoms do not appear. But 
[they do appear objectively] as the result of vm al-communications and of infer 
ences. Thus it is consistent that this [balanced-state] should be confused.-- 
He describes the super-refiective [balanced-state] in the words ^But that 
whieh.:^ 4Cln all ways» means in all forms [of phenomenalisation], such as blue 
and yellow. The termination ^ 4a$ [Pan. iv, 8. IB] in the word ^armtas':^ is used 
[as equivalent] to all inflected case-endings. In other wordp it means ^by alf 
meana:^ [that is] by experiences of place and of time and of cause. By this 
statement it is shown that the atoms as such are not particularized by time. 
Neither are they, [particularised by time] mediately through apparent-forms 
which have their origin in these [atoms]. It is this that he describes in the 
word ^uiescent.^ '^Quiescent^ are past. ^XJprisen^ are present. «Inde- 
tenninable» are future apparent-forms. [Atoms] are not characterized by these. 
Hob beinr characterized by apparent-forms, is it quite right to say that atoms 
are uarel^^vjid to them? In mply to this he says 4Ccorrespond to all apparent- 
forms.^ — With® which kind of a relation do these atoms correspond to 
apparent-forms? In reply to this he says 4^ the essence of aU apparent- 
forms.^ In other words, the apparent-forms are different from the atoms in 
some respects and in other respects not differeto^But why has this balanced- 
state this kind of an object ? In reply to this he says 4:Smce « • • of this 
character.^ In other words, having an apperception of the that-ness of a per- 
ceptible’ object it does not become active with regard to that which has not this 
that-ness. — ^Having stated the object of this [balanced-state], he tdls what it 
is itself by saying ^Moreover the insight.:^ Bringing the [four] together, he 

^ The terminaticn iasi la the aame as imil syamihmhalhat some words ha?e oeen 

(£%. V. 8. f). lost at this point ffom the Tattra 

* BSgharEnandaTaii in his Filtafijala Raha- Wi^radl of ¥Ecaspali''in%m. 
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describes ft® object; as beiag semceable to distiagoish wbat they are them- 
selves by saying <SOf these,^ He sums np with the word 4:Thns.^ ^Of both 
Mnds^ means both its own [super-deliberative] and also snper-refleotive fonns. 


45. Tiie piibtile object iikems® terminates in nnresoluble* 

primaiT-ziAfttter {alinga). 

In the case of the earthen atom the fine element of odour, [which is 
the cause of the atom of earth,] is the subtile object of the [reflec- 
tive and super-reflective] balanced-states ; in the case of the watery 
atom the fine element of taste [is the subtile object] ; in case of 
the fiery atom the fine element of colour ; in case of the windy 
atom the fine element of touch ; in case of the aerial atom the fine 
element of sound. The personality-substance which is the cause 
of these [elements is also the subtile object of this balanced-state]. 
Besoluble-primary-matter-as-such (Ungamdtra) [which is the cause] 
of this [personality-substance] also is the subtile object [of the 
balanced-state]. Unrasoluble-primary-matter [which is the cause] 
' of this [resoluble-primary-matter-as-Buch] also is the subtile object 
[of the balanced-state]. And beyond the unresoluble-primary- 
matter there is nothing subtile. If the objection be raised that the 
Self is subtile, the reply is that this is true. The subtilty of the 
Self in relation to the resoluble-primary-matter [thinking-sub- 
stance] is, however, not that of the unresoluble-primary-matter to 
the resoluble-primary-matter. For the Self is not the material 
cause Iftnvayiti) of resoluble-primary-matter, but the instrumental 
cause (^^). 

Accordingly it is explained that subtilty reaches its utmost degree 
in the primary-substance. 

Does the bakueed-state, which has a thing-io-he-koown as its object, end in the 
subtile el«nent only ? Ko. But, 46. The snbtile ofejeet likewise tenninstes 
in nnresoluble-primary-matter {eMga). That state of the fine dement of odour 
whidi is in relation to the earthen atom is the subtile object of the balanced- 
state. Similarly in the later cases also the connexion is to be made. The 
resoluble-primary-matter-as-such (Itnya-ffldint) is the Great Principle [that is^ 
the thinkingHsubstanoe (huddh^]. For it goes to dilution {ktya) in the primary- 
substance. Unresolttble-primaiy-matter is primary-substance. For it does not 
dissolve into anything. This is the meaning. He says that subtilty terminates 
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in unresoluble-primary-matter in the words «And beyond the unresoluble- 
primary-matter there is nothing subtile » He raises a doubt by saying «If 
the objection be raised.» That is to say, the Self also is subtile not the unre- 
soluble primary-substance alone. He rebuts [this objection] by saying ^true.^ 
In other words, in so far as it is a material cause there is in the unresoluble- 
primary-substance subtilty, but not in the other [that is, the Self]. In 
this ease, since the purpose of the Self is the instrumental cause of the 
Great Principle and of the personality-substance and of the others, the Self is 
also, like unresolubletprimary-matter, a cause. Having in mind the question as 
to how subtilty, characterized in this way, is to be understood as regards the 
unresoluble, he asks «however.S> He gives the answer in the words ^ot that 
of the resoluble-primary-matter,» True, [the Self is] a cause, but not a material 
cause. For the Self is not, like the primary-substance, a cause of these [states], 
in so far as being the Great or the other [states] it enters into mutations. This 
is the meaning. He sums up in the words ^Accordingly it is explained that 
subtilty reaches its utmost degree in the primary-substance. » 


46. These same [balaifced-states] are the seeded ooncentrar 
tion. 

These four balanced-states have external [perceptible] things as* 
their seed. Therefore the concentration is seeded. Of these four 
the deliberative and the super-deliberative refer to a coarse intended- 
object, the reflective and super-reflective to a subtile intended-object. 
Thus in four kinds, one after another, concentration has been 
enumerated. 

And in the four balanced-states the object of wfaidi is a thing-to-be-known he 
says that [concentration] conscious [of an object may occur]. 48. These same 
[balanced-states] are the seeded concentration. The word eva is out of place 
and should be understood after <seeded.> As a result of this, the four balanced- 
states, the object of which is the thing-to-be-known, are limited in so far as they 
are seeded. The seeded state> however, is not limited [to the thing-to-be-known], 
since, even in the crae of the balanced-state the object of which is the knower 
or the process-of-knowing, it persists, not being negated by the distinction into 
predicate-relations and unpredicated-relations [with reference to the thing-to-be- 
known], Bo with regard to the thing-to-be-known there are four balanced-states 
and four in respect of the knower and the process-of-knowing: thus there 
are eight* of these [concentrations]. The Comment is explained by a [mere] 
reading. 


* The BikSaer MS. and the Bombay San, Ser. text read siddhS. in place of <«. 
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When there is the clearness of the snper-reflectiTO 
[bslanced^state^ the yogin gains] internal nndistnrhed calm® 
Wiieii freed from obscuration by impurity^ the sattva of the think™ 
ing-substance, the essence of which is lights has a pellucid steady 
flow not overwhelmed by the rajas and tamas. This is the clear- 
ness. When this clearness arises in the super-reflective balanced- 
state^ then the yogin gains the internal undisturbed calm^ [that is 
to say] the vision by the flash {sphuta) of insight which does not 
pass successively through the serial order [of the usual processes 
of experience] and which has as its intended-object the thing as it 
really is. And in this sense it has been said,^ As the man who 
has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below (hhumistha), 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in- 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatures in their pain.^' 
Of tiiie four balanced-states which have as their object the thing-to-be-known, 
excellence belongs to the super-refiective [balanced-state]. [This] he describes in 
the sntra 47. When there is the clearness of the siiper-refiective [balanced- 
state, the yogm gains] internal undisturbed calm. He describes the meaning 
*of the word <clearness> by [the words beginning with] ^mpurity.:^ Impurity 
is an accretion of and farms. And it is the defilement which has the 
distinguishing-characteristic of obscuration. [Clearness] is freed from this. 
«:The essence of which is lights means naturally light. For this reason the 
sattva of the thinking-substance is not overwhelmed. An objection is made, 
‘ This may be true. But if the balanced-state has as its object the thing-to-be- 
known, how could the undisturbed calm have itself as its object? ’ To this he 
replies with the words ^has as its intended-object the thing as it really is.^ In 
other words, it does not have the self as its object but as its substrate ® {adMra). 
€1)068 not pass successively through the serial orderly means that it is simul- 
taneous. On this very point he cites the teaching of the Supreme Sage (pdra- 
marfim gMham) with the words ^And in this sense.^ Seeing that he is above ail 
by virtue of the perfection of his perceptive vision,^ he knows that the creatures 
are €in their pain>, encompassed by the three kinds of pain. 


^ Compare MBk xii, 17. 20 ; 151.11 ; Dham- 
mapada 28. Compare also Bacon’s 
Essay on Trath, “ Ho pleasure is com- 
parable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of truth (a hiU not to 
be pomsnanded and where the air is 
always clear and serene) and to see 
the enrors and wanderings and mists 


and tempests, in the world below.” 

® This is explained m the Patanjaia Raha- 
syam thus, ‘There is a doubt as to 
there being a relation of cause and 
effect in things which are in different 
places {vgadhikaramtm Mrgak^ra^aM 
nmtftif a^ankga).' 

® Compare p 62*^ and Sutra ii. 15. 
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48. In. this [calm] the insight is truth-bearing. 

In one whose mind-stuff is concentrated, the insight ^ which arises 
in this [calm] receives the technical name of <truth-bearing.> And 
this is a [term] whose meaning is intelligible of itself : [this insight] 
bears truth ® and nothing else ; in it there is not even a trace of mis- 
conception. And in this sense it has been said, “By the Sacred W ord 
[and] by inference and by eagerness for practice in contemplation, 
in three ways he promotes his insight and gains the highest yoga.” 
With regard to this same point lie gives the consensus of yogins by telling of the 
term current among yogins which itself expresses the intended-object. 48, In. 
this [calm] the insight is truth bearing. The Comment is easy. By the 
expression «Sacred Word» is meant the hearing ' , aoCitcC' presciibed by the Vedas ; 
by the expression «inferenee» is meant consideration {mamna). Contemplation 
is reflection. Practice in this is following it up one time after another. Eager- 
ness for this is close attention [to it]. So in this way absorption (nidtdh^asana) 
is described. 

But this [insight]— 

49. Has au object other than the insight resulting £roni 
things heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

<A thing heard> is knowledge derived from verbal-communication. 
This deals with generic objects. For a particular cannot be con- 
noted by a verbal-communication. "Why [not] ? Because a word 
does not have its conventional-usage established by the particular. 
Similarly inference deals with generic objects only. [For instance, 
compare i. 7], we say, where there is getting [to a place], there is 
motion ; and where there is no getting [to a place], there is no 
motion. And by an inference we get a conclusion in generic 
[terms only]. Therefore no particular can be the object of verbal- 
communication or of inference. And of this subtile and hidden 
and remote® thing there is no knowledge by ordinary percep- 
tion. Furthermore we cannot assert that this particular no 
validity and does not exist. Therefore this particular as object, 
whether it belohg to a subtile element or to the Self, is apper- 

' See iii. 51. ® I^tafijala Rahasyam gives the gloss : atma-tattvam. 

’ Compare Samkfa. Ear vii. 
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ceptible by the concentrated insight only» Consequently this 
irisight has an object other than [the object of] the insight result- 
ing from a thing heard or from inferences inasmuch as its intended- 
object is a particular. 

The objection is made, * Tills may be tni©, Biit tb© siiper»relieoti¥e [balanced- 
state] which is produced by perfection of impressions whose objects ^ refer to that 
which is known by verbal-commnnication or by inference can refer (gocampet) 
only to the objects of verbal-communication and of inference. For surely a 3ub“ 
iiminal imprei^ion derived from the experience of one object is not able to pro- 
duce knowledge with regard to another. For that would be an unwarranted 
assumption. Therefore if the super-refiective [balanced-state] is truth-bearing, 
verbal communications and inferences must also b© assumed to be this [that is, 
truth-bearing].’ In reply to this he says 49. Has an object other than the 
insight resulting from things heard or from inferences inasmuch as its 
intended-object is a particular. For the saUva of the thinking-substance is 
naturally bright ; although it has the power of seeing all intended-objects, it 
becomes obscured by tamm ; only when by ra^as it Is set-free-to-stream-forth, then 
only does it know [the object]. But when by practice and passionlessness the 
defilement of rajas and tarms is cast off and it shines forth spotlessly clear, th^^m 
passing beyond the limits of all measures {mana) and of all things measurable 
(met^a) and having endless brightness— what then, pray, can there be that is not 
within its scope ? He explains [the sUtra] in the words €A thing heard is know- 
ledge derived from verbal-communication. This deals with generic objecta^ 
Why? «For a particular cannot be connoted by a verbal-communication.^ 
For what reason ? Because a word does not have its conventional usage estab- 
lished by a particular, since [the word] is an infinite and since it has a too-wide- 
pervasion (vyahhkard)* For we do not perceive the relation of word and thing 
expressed in connexion with any particular instance of this [word]. And 
furthermore the sense of the sentence cannot be such a particular. Even in ease 
of an inference which depends for its origin upon the knowledge of the relation 
between the syllogistic-mark and the subject-of-the-proposition {Itngin% the 

same procedure holds good, as he says ^Similarly inference.^ In the expression 
^where there is no getting to a placed the words ^where:^ and «ther©^ should 
by logical convemion b© mad© to indicate the pervaded and the pervader. There- 
fore here by an inference we get a conclusion in generic [terms only]. He sums 
up with the word «Ther 0 for 0 .» It might b© admitted that then we have 
ordinary perception irrespective of a knowledge of the relation [between the 
word and the thing-expressed] and that this [perception] does not deal with 
generic objects only. In reply to this he says, ^And of this . . . no.» It may 
not be admitted that ordinary perception depends upon a knowledge of the rela- 
tion [of word and thing-expre^ed] ; but it must be admitted that it depends upon 

^ The sequence is, first an amhham, next a and then a smrtu 
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the senses. And witli tMs [iiigher insigM] the senses have no pre-establislied 
harmony. This is the meaning. It is objected that If the individual is not 
within the scope of verbal-communications and inferences and perceptions^ then 
it does not exist. For there is no sonrce-of-valid-ideas for [it]. In reply to this 
he says ^Furthermore . . . not.^ For a source-of«valid>*ideas is not [necessarily] 
a pervader nor a cause of the object-of-knowledge ^ ' to the extent thatj if 

that [soiirce-of-valid4deas] should cease, the [object-of-knowledge] would cease to 
be. For surely, when the moon is a slender crescent {IcaMvmt)^ those who accept 
sourees-of-vaiid-ideas do not doubt the real existence of the deer ^ which is situated 
in the other part [of the moon^s surface not then visible]. ^Therefore, > for this 
reason it apperceptible by the concentrated insight only.^ And here the 
atoms and the selves which are subjected to [this] discussion are endowed with a 
partieuiarity peculiar to themselves, because, being substances, they are distinct 
from each other. Whatever things, being substances, are distinct from each 
other, these are endowed with particularity peculiar to themselves, like a cripple 
or a man with a shaven head. According to this inference, and to the verbat-com- 
munication which is devoted to teaching what the truth-bearing insight is, [the 
peculiar Individuality of this insight has been defined]. Although the individual 
is described, still in the absence of such a description doubt might arise, because 
It has been obtained by a line of-re^oning ; yet in so far as it is not far® or re- 
mote, this saitva is brought, with some difficulty, within the scope of verbal-com# 
municaiion or of inference. But they do not [make evident the existence of the 
particular] by as direct an experience as words of connexion, for instance, through 
their application of gender and number, [bring] the meaning of the word ‘ and ^ 
[within the scope of verbal-communication or of inference]. Therefore it is 
established that [this insight] has an object other than the insights resulting from 
things heard or from Inferences. 


When the yogin has gained concentrated insight, the subliminal- 
impression made by the insight is reproduced again and again. 

60. The subliminal-impression produced by this [super- 
reflective balanced-state] fe hostile to other subliminal- 
impressions. 


The subliminal-impression arising from concentrated insight inhi- 
bits the latent-impression from the emergent subliminal-impres- 
sion. After emergent subliminal-impressions have been repressed, 


^ Compare Subhasitaiatuabhagi^agSram 
(Hxr. SSg. fmiih ed ), p. S18, uo. 162, 
8.?. anJcatk ke See also KuvalayS- 
»aada EarikS (Nlr. SSg. ed»), p. 27*. 

* According to PStaHjala Eahasyam tbe 
meaamg of ‘not far* is that from 


which theie results a generic idea 
{sammyato and of ‘re- 

mote *, t^t from wMch there results 
no particular idea na 

tfi. 
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the presented-ideas arising from them do not occnr* When 
presented-ideas are restricted, concentraticii fellows after. Then 
concentrated insight ; after that, snbliminahimpressions made from 
insight ; thus latent-impressions from snbliminal-impressions are 
reproduced again and again. Thus first comes insight and then 
[follow] subliminal-impressions. How is it that this excess of sub- 
liminal-impressions will not provide the mind-stuff with a task ? 
[The answer is :] these sublimmai-impressioiis made by the insight 
do not provide the mind-stuff with a task since they cause the 
dwindling of the hindrances. For they cause the mind-stuff to 
cease from its work. For the movement of the mind-stuff termi- 
nates at [the time of] discernment (khydti). 

^ Let tkis be granted. Lei the [concentration] conscious [ol an object] have a 
reality as its object by tbe practice of the aforesaid means. But this concentrated 
insight may be obstructed by beginningless emergent subliminal-impressions in 
so far as it is closely enveloped [by them], like minute flashes [of light] from a 
lamp in the eddy of a whirling wind/ To remove this doubt he introduces he 
next sQtra with the words <«i:coneentrated insight.» He recites the sUira SO. 
The subiimmal-impressioB. produced by this [super-ralective balanced- 
state] is hostile to other subliminsl-'^mpres&ions. The word <this> refers to the 
super-reflective balanced-state. The word <other> describes the emergence. It 
is the nature of thoughts to incline^ to intended-objects as they really are. 
This instability continues unsteady only so long as it does not reach the reality 
[literally, that-ness]. After reaching that and because it has taken a stable 
position there, [this] idea from the sublimmal-impression does most certainly 
Inhibit the series of ideas from subliminal-impressions which refer to what is 
not reality, even although [this series] is beginningless and rolls on as the wheel® 
of the series of [iuctuations and] foubliminal-impressions. And In this sense 
outsiders® also say, There is no inhibition of th® unviolated essence of a ihing- 
as-it-really-is by contradictions eyeu ^lihough these latter be from time without 
beginning. For it is the nature of the mind to incline to things as they are.” 
The objector would say, ^ This may be true. We may admit that, as a result of 
concentrated insight, there is a restriction of a subliminal-impression produced 
during the emergent state. Still there exists uninjured an excess of 

subliminal-impressions which is produced by concentration and which causes the 
generation of th® concentrated insight. So the fact that the mind-stuff has a 
task still remains/ — ^With this in mind, he raises an objection, €Mow is it that 

^ Compare Saihkh. Tatt. ESu. lx!?. tion m found in YScaepatimi^ra’s Bha* 

® Compare i. 5, p, 20® (Calc. ed.). mati (Jiban. ed.), p. 

Either Jains or Buddhists. The quota- 
13 [hos 11 ] 
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this^ which he removes with the words ■€thes® ... do not.^ For the work of 
the mind-stuff is of two kinds, the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 
thinga (^dddi) and discriminative discemmeni With regard to these two 
[kinds of work], the mind-stuff, when it has latent-impressions of karma from 
the hindrances, proceeds to the enjoyment of sounds and other [perceptible] 

; but foT the mind, all of whose latent-imprrasions of karma foom the 
have been uprooted by subliminal-impressions arising in insight, and 
whose state is that its task is nearly ended, the only work that remains is dis- 
eliminative discernment. Accordingly subliminal-impressions from concentra- 
tion are not the reasons why the mind-stuff has enjoyment as its task On the 
contrary they are hostile to that Th^ cause the mind-stuff to cease &om its 
work; they make it incapable [of that work] which has the character of ei^oy- 
ftiont. This is the meaning. Why? ^or the movement of the mind-stuff 
terminates at [the tinae of] discemment.» Since in order to enjoy, the mind-stuff 
moves until it experiences discriminative discernment. But when discrimina- 
tive discernment has come to pass, hindrances cease and it has no longer the 
task of enjoyment. Consequently the complete quiescence of the task of enjoy- 
ment is the purpose for which subliminal-impressions ffrom insight exist. It is 
this ffiat has been stated here. 

What further does he gain ? 

51. When this [subliminal-impression] also is restricted^ 
since all is restricted, [the yogin gains] seedless concentra- 
tion. 

This [seedless concentration] is counter not only to concentrated 
insight but is opposed even to subliminal-unpressions made in 
insight. Why? Because the gubliminal-impression produced by 
restriction inhibits the subliminal-impressions produced by concen- 
taation. The existence of subliminal-impressions made by tibe 
mind-stuff in restriction may be inferred from the experience of the 
lapse of time during which there is stability {stiiitij of the restnc- 
tion. Together with the subliminal-impressions which arise out 
of the emergent and restricted concentrations and which are con- 
ducive to Isolation, the mind-stuff resolves itself into its own per- 
manent primary-matter. Therefore these subliminal-impressitHis 
are counter to the mind-stuff’s task and aore not causes (ff its 
stebility. Consequently, ite task ended, together with the sub- 
hnunBl-impressions which are conducive to Isolation, the mind- 
stuff ceases [from its task]. When it ceases, the abides in 
hi mself and is therefore cfdled pure and liberated. 
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H® ask®j fairther What doe® he also gaia ? [Smc®] the mind-stuff 

oontams suHiminal-impressions [produced] in insight, it has, as before, in 
so far as it is capable of generating a stream of insight, a task [to fulfil]. Thus 
to remoTe the task something else Is also sMlI required. This is the meaning. 
He gives the answer in the shtra 51. ‘When this [snblimmal-iiapression] also 
is restrioted, sine® all is restricted, [the ^ogin gains] seedless concentration. 
The higher passionlessness/ which has as its distinguishing characteristic the 
undisturbed calm of perception, by an increase in subliminal-impressions restricts 
even those subliminal-impressions mad® by ins%ht and not merely the insight 
[itself]. This is the meaning of the word Ceven^ Since the whole stream of 
subliminal-impressions m it rises [into consciousness] is restricted, [then,] in- 
asmuch as there is no cause, no effect can be produced. This same is seedless 
concentration. He explains [the sUtra] in the words ^This [seedless concen- 
tration].^ ^This^ is seedless concentration arising out of higher passionless- 
neas, which is counter to concentrated insight, and which with the help of itself 
as cause ^ becomes not only counter to concentrated insight, but also contra- 
dictory to subliminal-impressions made by insight. It might be objected that, 
^ A distinct-idea produced by passionlessness would, since a distinct-idea 

is real, inhibit what is insight and nothing more. But how does it inhibit a 
subliminal-impression which is different in kind firom a distinct-idea? For 
evidently a man even when awake has a memory of the object seen in [his] 
&eam« [Therefore subliminal-impressions are not inhibited].* With this in 
mind he asks, €Why?:^ He gives the answer in the words ^produced by 
restriction.:^ Bestriction is that by which insight is restricted. It is the higher 
passionlessness. Produced&om this it is [called] asubiiminal-impression produced 
by restriction. Only by the subliminal-impression produced by the higher passion- 
lessness when it has been cultivated for a long time and uninterruptedly and 
with earnest attention, and not by a distinct-idea, are the subUmmal-impxessions 
of insight inhibited. This is the meaning.— The objector continues, ‘This 
may be so. But what is the souree-of-vaEd-ideas for the existence of subliminal- 
impressions produced by restriction ? It might be either perceived directly, or 
inferred from memory, its effect* And when all the [mind-stuff’s] finctuations are 
restricted, the yogin has no perception nor yet memory, forasmuch as, in so far as 
he has destroyed all fluctuations whatsoever, it is impossible for Mm to produce 
a memory.’ In reply to tHs he says, ^n re5triction.» The stability of the 
restriction is the restricted state of the mind-stuff.— {The existence of subliminal- 
impressions is proved] by an experience of the lapse of time in [periods of] eight- 
and-forty minutes (muMifa) or half-a-watch or a whole watch, or a day and night 
andsoforth. What he means to say is this: according to the degree of the perfec- 
tion in passionlessness and in practice, perfection of restriction is experienced by 
the yogim And the moments of the higher passionlessness, in so far as they are 

^ Fibtafijala Bahasyam identic cs this with dharma*megha* 

* As explained in i 18. 
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mt related to each other in a hxed sec^ueiicey are Eot capable^ in so far as they 
last for various periods of time^ of producing the Mi excellence of restriction* 
So the point is that we must admit that there is a permanent accumulation of 
suhlimmaidnipressioas produced by the accumulations of the various moments of 
passionlessness* The objector says, Subliminal impressions from insight may 
perish, but why should lilie subliminal-impression from restriction perish with 
them ; or if it does not perish, [then the mmd -stuff would still] have its task [to 
perform]/ In reply to this he says, «out of the emergent«» [This is the 
analysis of the compound ;] conscious [concentration] has (teya) both' emergence 
and the concentration of emergence which restricts this [emergence]. The sub- 
liminaidmpressions arising out of theoe two are the sabllmin^'-impressions which 
Me conducive to Isolation. [And these are the same as] those produced by re- 
striction* The subliminaidmpressions of emergent insight are resolved into 
mind-stuff. Thuis. the mind-stuff contains subliminal-impressions of emergent 
insight. But the subliminal-impression from restriction lies (aste) just uprisen 
in the mind-stuff. Although [this] subliminal-impression is [uprisen], the 
mind-stuff has no task [to fulfil]. For the mind-stuff has its task [to fulfil] 
when it is bringing to pass the two purposes of the Seif, the experience of sounds 
and other [perceptible things] and the discriminative discernment. Such are the 
two purposes of the Self. But when nothing is left but subiiminai-impressions 
[of restriction], — now that the Self is not assimilated -by-refiection^ (pratisam- 
vedin) to the thinking-substance, — ^this is not one of the purposes of the Self. 
On the other hand, in the case of the discarnate and of those [whose bodies] are 
resolved-into-primary-matter, the mmd-stuff, — not only in so far as it is conducive 
to restriction, but also in so far as it is pervaded (vasita) with hindrances, — still 
has its task [to fulfil]. With this in mind he says <ICConsequently,» The rest 
is easy. 

The announcement (uddega) and the definition (mrdega) of Yoga, the characteristic- 
mark of the lluciuations which exist for the sake of this [Yoga], the means of 
Yoga and its subdivisions, — [these] have been sketched in this Book. 


Of Patanjalfs Yoga-treatise entitled Exposition of Saiiikhya 
(SamJchya-pi^avacana), the First Book, on Concentration. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali's-Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled Clarification of Entities {Taitva-Vdigaradl) and was composed by the 
Venerable Vacaspaiimi^ra, the First Book, on Concentration, is finished. 


^ Compare pp. 22^; 66^; 138^; 152®; and 805® (Calcutta ed.). 





BOOK SECOND 


MEANS OE ATTAINMENT 

It has been stated what the yoga is of one whose mind is concen- 
trated. [This siitra] gives the start to the problem [which considers] 
how even one whose mind-stuff is emergent may be concentrated 
(yukta) in concentration {yoga). 

1. Self-castigation and study and devotion to the l9yara 
are the Yoga of action. 

Yoga is not perfected in him who is not self-castigated. Impurity 
— which is variegated with subconscious-impressions (-yosawa), from 
tujae without beginning, coming from the hindrances and from karma, 
— and into which [the meshes of] the net of objects have [there- 
fore] found entrance, is not reduced {sambhedam apadyate) except 
by <self-castigation.> This is the use^ of self-castigation. And 
this [kind of self-castigation], not being inhibitory to the undis- 
turbed calm of the mind-stuff, is therefore deemed [by great sages] 
to be worthy of his {anena., the yogin’s) earnest attention. <Recita- 
tion> is the repetition ^ of purifying formulae such as the Mystic 
Syllable {pranava) or the study of books on Liberation. <Devo- 
tion to the Igvara^ is the offering ® up of aU actions to the Supreme 
Teacher or the renunciation of the fruit of [all] these [actions]. 

If it be- objected that the Krst Book described yoga with its means [and] with 
its subordinate divisions [and] with its results, and that no reason remains 
why a Second Book should be begun, he replies in the words ^as been 
stated.^ For in the First Book practice and passionlessness were described 
as means to yoga. And since these two, for one whoso [mind-stuff] k 
emergent, do not instantly come into being, he stands in need of the means 
taught in the Second Book in order to purify the sattva. For by these ho 
quite purifies the sattva and performs the protective ordinances and daily 

^ BinoilErij i. 41, p. 85® (Calc. ®d.). ® Contrast tMs witli i. 2S and see also Linga 

® Be© ii 44 mi compare Liiga Fur. viii. 89. Fur. viii. 40. 
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cultivates practice and passionlessness* The state of being concentrated is the 
state of being undistracted. — How could even a man whose mind-stuif Is 
emergent be, because concentrated (yuMo) by the means which are to be taught, 
a yogin? This is the meaning. From among those observances which are 
to be described, having made a selection [of some] as being rather more service** 
able to the beginner, the author of the stltras hrst of all teaches [what] the 
yoga of action [is]. 1. Self-castigatxon and study and devotion to the 

I^vara are the Toga of action. Action which is itself yoga is the yoga of 
action since it is a means-of-effecting yoga. Therefore, in the Visnu PurEna, 
in the dialogue between Khandikya and Ke^idhvaja, starting with the passage,^ 
* At first the yogin who is [just] beginning to apply himself is called a novice 
{^oga-yu)\'* self- castigation and recitation and the like are set forth. With the 
words ^n him who is not self-castigated» he shows by a negative instance 
that self-castigation is a means. By the words €from time without beginning^ 
he shows that self-castigation has a subsidiary function which is serviceable 
as a means’* [of attaining yoga]. Variegated by reason of the subconscious- 
impressions, from time without beginning, coming from hindrances and from 
karma, [and] therefore that in which [the meshes of] the net of objects have 
found entrance, that is, inserted themselves, impurity, which is the excess of 
Yo^as and tamas^ is not thoroughly reduced without self-castigation. Beduction 
is the thorough thinning out of that which was closely woven. — The objection k 
raised: ‘Even if we have recourse to self-castigation, still — in so far as it 
causes disorders of the humours* — ^it is hostile to yoga ; how then is it a means 
[to attain] this [yoga]?* In reply to this he says, ^And this® [kmd].^^ 
Self-castigation should be performed only so long as it does not bring on 
a disorder* of the humours. This is the meaning. <S:Such as the Mystic 
Syllable:^ that is, such as, the Hymn to the Purusa [KV, x. 90] or the Budra- 
mandala® or a Brahmana or the like hrom the Vedas, or the Brahma-paraya^a® 
from the Puranas. — ^I§vara, that is, the Supreme Teacher, the Exalted, — to 
him. With regard to Whom thk’^ hath been said, “Whatever I do, whether 
auspicious or inauspicious, whether intentionally or unintentionally, all that 
is committed unto Thee. Moved by Thee I do [it all].**-— Eenunciation of the 
fruit of [all] these [actions] is doing the actions without attachment to the 
fruit [thereof]. And with regard to this it hath been said,® “You are concerned 
with actions only and never with fruits. Do not be one whose motive is the 
fruit of actions. Nor let your attachment be to inaction.” 


* VF, vi. 7. SS. See also Naradiya Fur. xMi. 

* Literally, is serviceable by being a means, 

® As opposed, for mstance, to ?F. ii. IJ , 

* Compare i. 80, p. 67* (Calc. ed.). 

« This seems to refer to the ^atamdriya- 


homamantras, Taittmya-samhita iv. 5, 
V^assneyi'mmhili& xvi, Kathaka xvii. 
Befers perhaps to Tisi^u Pm^va i. 15. 
VijiiSna Bhik|u calls this mfti* 
Bhagavad Gitlt Ii 47. 
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Now this yoga of action is — 

2. For the cultivation of concentration and for the attenua- 
tion of the hindrances. 

For when the yoga of action is given earnest attention, it cultivates 
concentration ; attenuates the hindrances to an extreme degree ; 
[and] will make the hindrances, when they are extremely attenuated, 
disqualified for propagation, like seeds burned by the fire of Eleva- 
tion ipra^amkhyana). But the subtile insight, which is the dis- 
criminative discernment between the saliva and the Self, untouched 
by the hindrances because they are so much attenuated, with its 
task finished, will be ready for inverse-propagation ^ (pratiprasava'). 
In order to mention the purpose of this [yoga of action] he introduces the 
sntra with the words <KFor the.» 2. For the onltivation ^ of concentration 
and for the attenuation of the hindrances. It is objected that if the yoga 
of action alone is able to attenuate the hindrances, then there is no need of 
Elevation. To this he replies with the words <SCthe extremely attenuated.» 
The yoga of action operates only for the extreme attenuation, but not for the 
sterilization of the hindrances, but Elevation [operates} for the sterilization 
of* those [hindrances]. The words ^like burned seeds» indicate that the 
burned seeds of winter rice [and the hindrances] are of the same kind in so 
far as both are sterile. The objector says, ‘ This may be true. But if Elevation 
alone can disqualify the hindrances from propagation, then there is no n^ed 
for their attenuation.’ In reply to this he says, ^of these.» For if the 
hindrances are not attenuated, the discriminative discernment between the 
sativa and the Self, submerged (grasta) by mighty foes, is incapable even of 
uprising, still less of sterilizing them. But when the hindrances are quite 
thmned out and impotent, [the discernment], although in opposition to them, 
does, with the aid of passionlessness and of practice, finally arise. And when 
the discernment which is nothing more than the [sense] of the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is finally arisen, it is un-touched by them, — 
that is, not overwhelmed by them, — for just so long as it is not touchcwl 
[by them], CThe subtile insights is so-called, because its object is subtile 
inasmuch as its object is beyond the range of the senses. «Wiil be ready 
for inverse-propagation,^ that is, for resolution. Why? Because its task 
is finished. [In other words,] that is said to be of this kind by which, acting 
as a cause, the task of giving starts to the effects of the aspects (gum) has 
been finished. 


^ Compare ii. 2, p. 107®; ii. 10, p. 120^; * Deussen’a excellent rendering of this word 

ii. 27, p. 167* ; iii. 50, p. 265* ; iv. 84, is VeHnneHichung^ 
p. 819* (Oak. ed.). 

14 [a os It] 
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Now what are these ^ hindrances and {vd) how many are they ?> 

3. UndiflE'erentiated-consciousness {avidya) and the feeling- 
of-personality and passion and aversion and the will-to- 
live are the five® hindrances. 

This means that the so-called hindrances are five misconceptions 
[i, 8]. These when flowing out make the authority (adhikdra) of 
the aspects (guiia) more rigid ; make a mutation more stable ; swell 
the stream of effects and causes ; and, becoming interdependent 
upon one another for aid, bring forth the fruition of karma. 

He raises a question by saying ^Now^ and replies [to it] by the sUtra 
upon ^Undifferentiated-oonsciousness.^ 8* Undifferentiated-coiiscioiisiioss 
(midya) and the feeling-of-personality and passion and aversion and the 
will-to-live are the dve hindrances* He explains the word ^itidrances:^ 
by the words «five misconceptions. :S> Undifferentiated-consciousness, to begin 
with, is nothing but misconception. The feeling-of-personality and the others 
also have undifferentiated-consciousness as their material cause, [and] since 
they cannot exist without it, [they too] are misconceptiona And hence when 
undifferentiated-consciousness is destroyed, there would follow the destruction 
of them also. He mentions the reason why they should be destroyed, in that 
they are the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he states in the word 
^These,^ When flowing out [that is] moving® continuously forth, ^Dmake 
the authority of the aspects more rigid, » that is, more powerful ; [and] in 
consequence <Smake a mutation [more] stable.^ For in successive forms as 
unphenomenalized [primary matter] and as the Great [thinking-substance] 
and as the personality-substance, they swell, that is, they intensify, the stream 
of cause and effect. He shows for what purpose they do ail this in the words 
€one another.^ The [three] fruitions of karma, distinguished [ii, IS] as 
being birth and length of life and kind of experience, have their purpose {artha) 
in the Self That [purpose] those hindrances bring to pass, that is, accomplish* 
Ho they accomplish this singly ? He says, ‘ Ko.’ But ^upon one another for 
aid,» that is, the hindrances [aided] by the karmas, and the karmas [aided] by 
the hindrances. 


4. Undiffereatiated-consoiousness {avidya) is the field for 
the others whether they be dormant or attenuated or 
intercepted or sustained. 

Of these [five], xmdiiferentiated-consciousness is the field [or] 
Ipropagative soil. The others are feeling-of-personality and the rest 

> Many MSS. omit te. 2 Many MSS. omit panca. 

* Compare ii. 4, p 110* ; ui. 13, p. 207«. 
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[of the five hindrances]. In four kinds of forms, the dormant and 
the attenuated and the intercepted and the sustained. — 1. Of these 
[four], what is the dormant state ? It is the tendency [of the 
hindrances] which remain merely potential in the mind towards the 
condition of seed. The awakening of that [dormant hindrance] is 
the coming face-to-face with the [particular] object [which makes 
that dormant hindrance manifest]. But for one who has [reached] 
Elevation (prasamkhydna), and whose hindrances have become 
burned seed, there is not that [awakening of the hindrances] even 
when he is brought face-to-face with the object [which manifests 
them]. For out of what can burned seed germinate ? For this 
inason the fortunate (kugala) man whose hindrances have dwindled 
away is said to be in his last ^ body (caramadeha). In him only 
the burned state of the seeds, the fifth stage of the hindrances [is 
found], and not in other [persons]. So although the hindrances 
are existent, the vitality 'sdmarthya) of the seed is said to be 
already burned. Accordingly, even when the object is face-to-face, 
'there is no awakening of these [hindrances]. Thus dcrmanty and 
the failure of the burned seed to propagate have been described. — 
2. Attenuation is now described. The hindrances, when over- 
powered {upahata) by the cultivation of their opposites,® become 
attenuated. — 3. When this is the case, [the other hindrances] inter- 
cept [the attenuated hindrances] repeatedly, and move forth actively 
again in this or that [unattenuated] form (atmand). In that case ® 
they are called intercepted. How is this 1 Since [for instance] 
when one is in love, no anger is felt, inasmuch as, when one is in 
love, anger does not actively move forth ; and. love, when felt in 
one direction, is by no means unfelt towards another object. When 
Chaitra is known to be in love with one woman, it is not assumed 
that he is out of love for other women. Bather, his love finds its 
fluctuation fixed in this direction, in other directions its fluctuation 
is yet to come. For this [third fluctuation] is for the moment both 
dormant and attenuated and intercepted. — 4. That fluctuation 
which is fixed upon an object is sustained {tiddra). No one of all 

* See VP. T. 10. 7 and Bh. Git5 Tiii. 26. * When they form a succession of (ana and 

• See ii. 88. atanu. 
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these [four^j passes beyond the limits of the hindrances [and there- 
fore all four are to be rejected]. If this is so (tarhi), what is this 
hindrance that is intercepted [or] dormant [or] attenuated or 
sustained ? The answer-is-now-given [ucyate). It is exactly true 
[that all hindrances are forms of undiflPerentiated-consciousness]. 
But only when these [hindrances] are particularized, do they 
become intercepted and so on. For just as these stages cease 
when their opposites are cultivated, so they become manifest 
(abhivyakta) when [changed] into the phenomenal-form {anjana) 
by the operation of their phenomenalizing-conditions (vyanjaha). 
So all those hindrances without exception are varieties of 
undifFerentiated-consciousness. Why is this ? Since it is un- 
differentiated-consciousness and nothing else that pervades ^ all 
[hindrances]. Whatever [perceptible] object is given a form by 
the undifferentiated-consciousness, it is that [object] which is per- 
meated® by the hindrances. Whenever there is a misconceived 
idea, they become apperceived ; and when undifferentiated-con- 
sciousness dwindles, they too dwindle away. 

He shows that hindrances are to be rejected in that they have their root in 
undifferentiated-consciousness. 4. Undifferenliated-conscioiisness {avidya) is 
the field for the others whether they be dormant or attennated or inter- 
cepted or sustained. When he asks Of these [four], what is the dormant 
state ?» his intention is to say that there is no proof for the real existence of 
hindrances, if they are not performing their peculiar purposeful activity. He 
tells the answer in the words «in the mind.» The hindrances may not indeed 
perform their purposeful activity, but in the case of the discamate and of those 
[whose bodies] are resolved into primary matter, they assume the form of seed 
and exist merely potentially, as curds exist in milk. For other than discrimina- 
tive insight there is nothing to cause the sterility of these [hindrances]. Hence 
the discamate and those [whose bodies] are resolved "'into primary matter, who 
have not obtained discriminate discernment, have their hindrances dormant, 
until such time as [these hindrances] reach the time of their limitation. But 
when they reach that, since the hindrances revert once more, they come face-to- 
face with the various objects [of sense]. Thus these [hindrances] are those of 
which the basis is merely potential. In this way their potential rising [into 
consciousness] is described. By the words «tendeney . , . towards the condition 

^ Balatama says, ‘ Undifferentiated - con- * BSlarama explains the word 

scsonsness is inseparably-connected by saying * become inherent in * (aiw 

with bindrances ' (kie^esv audyanviya), gatd bhuvantt). 
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of seed:^ their potentiality of action is indicated. To meet the question why, 
in the case even of one who has discriminative discernment, hindrances are not 
dormant, he says, <S:for one who has [reached] Elevation.» «In his last body,» 
in other words, in his case no other body will be produced with reference to 
which [this] body of his could be called prior, «:Not in other persons, » in other 
words, not in the discarnate and similar cases. An objection is raised, ‘ Since 
there is no total destruction of any existing thing, what, we ask, becomes of the 
force of the magical powers of this kind of yoga? Are not the hindrances 
awakened when face-to-face with objects ? ’ In reply to this, he says, <§:existent.» 
Although the hindrances are existent, still in their state as seeds they are burned 
by the lire of Elevation (prasamlchyam). This is the meaning. — 2. The opposite 
of the hindrances is the yoga of action ; by the cultivation, by the following up, 
of this, the hindrances become overpowered, that is, attenuated. Or we may say 
that thinkmg-focused-to-a-point {samyag-jnana) is the opposite of undifferentiated- 
consciousness ; that the knowing of distinctions is [the opposite] of the feeling- 
of-personality ; that the detached attitude {madhyasihya) is [the opposite] of 
passion and aversion ; [and] that the cessation of the thought of continuance is 
[the opposite] of the will-to-live. — 3. He describes the interception with the 
words «When this is the case.^ Either because overcome by any one of the 
hindrances which moves actively forth, or because resorting excessively to objects, 
they intercept repeatedly and move actively forth in one form or another, that 
is, come into appearance {dvirhhavantt)^ either as the result of using aphrodisiacs 
and the like or as the result of the weakness of [the other hindrances] which 
overcome it. By the repetition he signifies the reiteration of the interruption 
and of the moving actively forth. Thus the difference [of this] from the afore- 
said dormant [hindrance] has been described. When love moves actively forth, 
anger which is different in kind is overpowered ; or again love itself set upon 
one object overpowers, though like in kind, another love which is set upon 
a different object. This he states by the word «love.^ — The fiuctuation which 
is yet to come is to be understood as having a three-fold course according to 
circumstances. With this in mind he says, «Por this.» The pronoun [‘ this '] 
refers only to the hindrance from the fluctuation which is yet to come ; it does 
not refer to Chaitra’s love, juac because that [love] is intercepted. — 4. He describes 
the sustained [hindrance] in the words «upon an object.^ If some one 
suggests as an objection that the sustained [hindiance], since it hinders men, 
might be [properly] called a hindrance, but that the others do not hinder [and so 
can] by no means be called hindrances, he says in reply «ali these [four]> They 
do not pass beyond the limits of the hindrances, that is, beyond the limits of the 
thing expressed by the word hindrance, when they become changed into the 
sustained state. Therefore they too are to be rejected. This is the point. — 
Presupposing the unity of the hindrances^ he raises an objection in the words 


^ Literally, Presupposing a unity in so far as the quality of being a hindrance goes. 
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«[f this is so, what.» He rebuts it by showing that although they are of the 
same kind in so far as they are hindrances, they are particular because of the 
different previously described states. This he does in the words «The answer- 
is-now-given. It is ti-ue.» The objector says,^ ‘ This may be true. The 
hindrances may result ftova undiflferentiated-consciousness ; still why should they 
cease when undifferentiated-consciousness ceases ? For surely no one would 
suppose that a piece of cloth ceases to be, when the weaver ceases to be.’ In 
reply to this he says «all these . . . without exception.^ The distinctions are 
only apparently distinctions, that is to say, they do not exist separably from 
this [imdiflferentiated-eonscibusness]. He asks a question in the words 4CWhy 
is this 7^ He gives the reply in the words <s;ail [hindrances].;^ This same 
point is made clear by the word ^whatever.» ^Is given a form^ [that is] is 
falsely attributed. The rest is easy. 

‘ In the case of those who have been resolved into entities, the hindrances are 
dormant ; for yogins, attenuated ; and in case of those attached to objects, 
hindrances are intercepted or sustained.’ This is the summarizing-stanza.^ 


At this point undifferentiated-consciousness itself is described. 

5. The recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, 
and of a self in what is impermanent, impure, pain, and not* 
self is undifferentiated-consciousness. 


1. It is the recognition of the permanent* in an impermanent 
effect, for example, that the earth should be perpetual, that the 
sky with the moon and stars should be perpetual, that celestial 
beings are deathless. — 2. Likewise in the impure and highly re- 
pulsive ® body there has been the recognition of purity. And it 


^ Namely, in reply to tke hedgings which 
in the Comment follow ^It is trnel^. 

* Compare Kav. Prak. Ullilsa iii. and the 

Terse quoted in the comment on Appa- 
yadiksita’s KumlayinandakSrikap, IP 
(Hingiaya Sag. ed., 1908) : 

Qagmam gagandJearam 
sdgarah sdgaropamah 
Mdmardmnayor yuMham 
rdmardvanayor %m, 

* Discussed in Fata^aifs MahSbhifya 

(Eielhora’sed,), p. 6^*. The application 
k only general here. 

* The parallel between this and the dis- 


cussion in Aryadeva^s Catu^^taka is 
?ery striking. The concept of amdyd 
is fundamental in the Mahay Ena. i.iya- 
deva is said to be the pupil of Nagir- 
jnna ; consequently he wrote a couple 
of centuries before Patafijali. We are 
indebted for this important discoTery 
to MahSmahopEdhyaya HamprasSd 
ShSstfi (Notes on the newly -found 
Manuscript Chatu’^satika by AryadcTa, 
loiimai Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 
Series, to!. tM, no. 7, 1911, p« 4S1). 

® Compare MEitri Up. iii. 4. 
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has been said, “ Because of its [first] abode [and] because of its 
origin [and] because of its sustenance [and] because of its exuda- 
tions [and] because of its decease and because it needs [constant] 
cleaning, the learned recognize that the body is impure.” Here 
the recognition of the pure in the impure is evident. If we say, 
‘ This girl, beautiful as the sickle of the new moon, her limbs 
formed of honey and nectar, her eyes large as the petals of the 
blue lotus, seeming to refresh the living world with her coquettish 
glances, so that we think that she has issued forth from the moon,’ — 
then what could be the connexion of this [body] with that {kena) 
[to which it is compared] ? Just so ^ it is that there is a miscon- 
ceived idea of the pure in the impure. In this way, [by showing 
the recognition of the pure in the impure, one sees that there is] 
the [misconceived] idea of merit where there is only demerit and of 
the useful where there is only the useless. — 3. Similarly [Patafijali] 
wUl describe ® the recognition of pleasure in pain in the words, “ By 
reason of the pains of mutations and of anguish and of subliminal- 
impressions and by reason of the opposition of fluctuations of the 
aspects igwm ) — ^to the discriminating all is nothing but pain.” Un- 
differentiated-consciousness is the recognition that there is pleasure 
in this [pain]. — 4. Likewise the recognition of a self in the not-self, 
either in external aids whether animate or inanimate, or in the 
body as the seat of outer experience, or in the central-organ which 
aids the Self, — this is the recognition of a self in the not-self. In 
this sense it has been said of this, “ He who counts any existing 
thing, whether phenomenalized or unphenomenalized [primary 
matter], as himself ; or who rejoices in the success of these {tasyoi) 
[things], deeming it his own success, or who grieves at the ill- 
success of these [thmgs], deeming it his own ill-success, — these (sa) 
are all unenlightened.” It is this four-fold undifferentiated-con- 
sciousness which becomes the root of that unbroken-series (sanidna) 
of hindrances and of latent-impressions of karma together with its 
fruition. And this undifferentiated-consciousness (a-md^d), pre- 

^ Compare tlie tale in Heniy Warren’s * Bilarima says * Sncli as sons or cattle or 
BnidMsm in translations, p. 297, servants or beds or seats, vbicli are 

® See ii. 15. »ot the seif*. 
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cisely as in the case of a foe {chmitra) or of a trackless forest (a- 
gospaia), is to be conceived as a really existing object {vastusa’^ 
mtva). Just as a foe (amitra) is not a negative friend [and] not 
something^amounting to a friend, but the opposite of this [friend], 
a rival, — so too a trackless forest ^ (a-gospada) is not [a place] 
not-visited“by-cows (gospada-ahhava), nor again is it merely a 
[quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure, but, on 
the contrary, it is nothing less than a definite place, a different 
thing, other than these two [and the opposite of a cow’s footprint]. 
Precisely so, undifferentiated-consciousness is not a source-of- valid- 
ideas nor the negation of a source-of- valid-ideas, but another kind 
of thinking the reverse of knowledge. 

6. Tlie recognition of the permanent, of the pure, of pleasure, and of a 
self in what is impermanent, impure, pam, and not^seif is undifTerentiated- 
oonsciousness. 1. The word «:effeet» is a qualification which serves [to 
indicate] the impermanence. Some indeed, deeming the elements permanent and 
longing to attain to the form of these, pay devotion even to these. Thus deeming 
the moon and sun and stars and heavenly regions permanent, in order to attain 
these, they pay devotion to the Paths [that is, the Way of the Fathers and th% 
Way of the Gods] which begin with the Smoke. Similarly deeming the celestial 
beings, that is, the gods, to be deathless, they drink soma in order to reach their 
condition. For it is written [RV. viii. 48. 8], We have drunk the soma ; we 
have become deathless.’* It is this recognition of the permanent in the imper- 
manent that is undifierentiated-consciousness. 2. <^ikewise in the impure and 
highly repulsive body^ — when the sentence is only half-finished he recites a 
stanza (gMM) from Vyasa ® to show the repulsiveness of the body. The words 
are ^Because of its [first] abode. ^ The abode is the mother’s womb polluted 
by such things as urine ; the seed is the mother’s blood and the father’s semen. 
The sustenance is formation into juices of the food eaten and drunk ; for by it 
the body is held together. Exudation is sweat. And death defiles the body of 
even a scholarly man. Inasmuch as a bath is required after his [dead body] is 
touched.— An objector might say, 'If the body is impure, there is no us© in 
cleansing it with earth and with water.’ To this he replies '<8Cbecause it needs 
[constant] cleanmg.3^ Although the body is naturally impure, purification must 
be applied [to it], just as women produce fragrance [by applying] ointments 

^ TMs^ illustmtion occurs in Siddbinta 2. ‘Measure’ pramme; thus gospada- 
Kaumudi, § 1060, on vi. 1 145, nidtmm = ksetram* 

Tbe word has tbe two meanings given * Patanjali discusses the word Ympasihih 
in tbe Comment ; L ‘Hot-visited * in tbe first varttika on iv. 1. 97. 
(mepiU ) ; thus go§puddng =*= arangdnt ; 
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to the body. He completes the half-hnished statement by saying «Here . * . 
in the impar©.» The meaning is that it is impure on the grounds stated 
before. He describes the recognition of purity [in the impure] by the words 
€the new,:^ «Coqu 0 ttish:$^ is that which is playful as the result of an 
erotic-mood. What could be the connexion of the highly repulsive body, by 
a highly remote {mmdatama) similarity, with such a thing as the sickle of the 
new moon ? — Cin this way,^ by showing the recognition of purity in the impure 
body of a woman. -^Where there is only demerit:^ as in the case of murder 
there is [the discovery of] an idea of merit in things which liberate from 
the round-of-rebirths. Similarly in case of a thing that Is useless, such as money, 
because of the amount of pains [required] for getting it and keeping it, it is 
explained that there is [a discovery of] the idea of the useful [in the useless]. 
All these in that they are abhorrent are impure. — 8. <SSimEarIy ... in pain.!^ 
Easy. — 4. ^Likewise ... in the not-s6lf.» Easy. — was Pahca 9 ikha^ who 
spoke of this in this way. — The ^‘phenomenalized** [primary-matter] is the ani- 
mate, such as sons or wives or cattle ; the “ unphenomenalized ” is the inanimate, 
such as beds or seats or food.— «These ($a) are all unenlightened» [that is] 
stupid. — It is called four-fold (catu^add) because it has four parts four 

places [where it becomes phenomenalized} It might be objected, ‘ There is 
also another kind of undiiferentiated-consciousness which has as its object such 
[states] as loss ® of the sense of orientation or as [the sight] of the firebrand [whirled 
about so as to be seen as a] circle. Undifferentiated-consciousness has [therefore] 
an indefinite number of parts. Why then say that it is four-fold ? ’ In reply 
to this he says, ^the root ... of that.^ There may also be of course other 
undifierentiated-consciousnesses, but the undifferentiated-consciousness which is 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths has only four parts. 

An objector says, ^ Undifferentiated-consciousness (a-vidgd) might be a nega- 
tive determinative ^ compound (mn-samdsa). In which case. 1. the first member 
(a-) might be determinative (pradMm), as for example, without-flies {a-maimka ) ; 
or 2. the final member might be determinative, as for example, not a-king’s 
officer {a-^djapumm ) ; or 8. [the compound] might have a third thing as deter- 
minative, as for example, a flyless place {amaksiha dega). This being the 
situation, if we suppose 1. that the first member is determinative, then un- 
differentiated consciousness {a-vidya) would be understood as a negation whereto 
an affirmative is expected* (prasajjya-pratisedha). And this [kind of a nega- 
tion] could not be the cause of such things as the hindrances. Or if we 

^ This is the fifth fragment according to * A negative connected with a verbal stem. 
Oarhe : Festgruas an Both, 1898, p. 78. See Patahjali : Mahihhisya (Kielhom's 
See also Garbe’s Introduction to Ms ed.)i. 215, last line; 221^; 819**; 841*; 

translation of the SSmkhya-Tattva. iii. 85, last line. See also the discussion 

KSumudi, p. 7. in Apodeva ; Mfminsi-nyaya-prakSga 

* Compare i. 6, p. 21® (Calc, eel.), (1906), p. 109. There is also a chapter 

® Pg^. ii, 2* 6. on this in ?giygksrap.a Bhiifa^a. 

15 [h.oj. n] 
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suppose 2. that the final member is to be the determinative, then it is imdifferen- 
tmted-consciousness that is to be particularized by the negation of something. 
And this [kind of] undifferentiated-consciousness would be destructive of such 
things as the hindrances and not the seed of them [because it would be 
a consciousness of the absence of something]. For it cannot be that the 
[member] suboMinate (§una) to the determinative (pradMm) [member of the 
compound] should break down that determinate. Therefore in order to make 
sure that it does not break down the determinative, something irregular, [that is, 
the absence of something] must be supposed, on the other hand, to be found in 
the subordinate [member of the compound]. Accordingly, in order that un- 
differentiated-consciousness as such should not be broken down, another meaning 
must be given to the negative or [another] negative must be supplied. Or if we 
suppose, on the other hand, 3. that another thing be the determinative [to the 
compound], we should have to say that [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a state- 
of-mind i}>uddhi) in which knowledge {pidyd) does not exist. And that could not 
be the seed of such things as the hindrances merely in so far as it is the absence 
of knowledge. For then a similar-state-of-things would also have to be admitted 
in the case of that [form of undifierentiated-consciousness] which is attained in 
the restriction when preceded by discriminative discernment, [since here too 
there is absence of knowledge]. Accordingly in all [these three] ways [it has 
been shown] that undifferentiated-consciousness is not the root of such things m 
the hindrances.^ In reply to this he says, 4CAnd this . , . haa> CA really 
existing objects is the state of existence of a real object, that is, redly existing 
objectivity. So in this way [it is evident] that undifferentiated-consciousness is 
neither 1. a negation-whereto-an-afiirmative-is-expected {prma^ya-]^tkedha) i 
nor again 2. nothing but [a defective kind of] knowledge j nor even 3, is it 
a state-of-mind characterized as being the absence of this, [that is, knowledge] ; 
but 4. undifierentkted-consciousness is described as being misconceived thinking, 
the opposite of knowledge {vidyd). For the relation of word and thing is 
determined by conforming to the [usage of the] world. And because [accor^ng 
to the usage} of the World even a [compound] whose final member is determina- 
tive and which is a negative compound and which suppresses (upamardalca) the 
thing to be described by the last word [of the compound] is now and then found 
in a sense contrary to this [final member as determinative] and [at the same 
time] suggested by this [final member], — ^there is [therefore] in this case also 
an expressive-meaning in the sense of being contrary to this [knowledge]. 
— Hevanalyses the example <rust as a foe {a-mitra) is not,^ [A foe] is not 
€a negative Mend» nor again C . . amounting to a friend.> Supply^ at this 
point [in the text] * Some other thing, but €the approach of this, a rivaiJ^* 
«So too a trackle^ forests is not a negative cow’s* footprint, nor again is it 
merely a [quantity of] land which has a cow’s foot as its measure; but, on 

* It would appear that ¥ica8patim%ra did * See the discussion s. v, g&§padam in ^abda- 
not read the words Mm fa . . , mpidnah, Kalpa-Bruma. 
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til© contrary, nothing less than a spacious place, the opposite [in extent] of a cow's 
foot and other than the two negative argo<^ada [that is, 1. without footprints- 
of-the-cow, and 2. not-a-cow's footprint would fom together th© first nogaiiv© 
cow’s footprint ; and 3. land covered by a cow’s footprint would form the second 
negative cow’s footprint], in fact, a different thing [altogether, the trackless 
forest]. He applies this to th© matter in hand which he Is illustrating, with the 
words <^recisely so,^ 


6. When th© power of seeing and th© power hy which one 

sees have the appearance iiva\ of being a single-self, [this is] 
the feeling-of-personality. 

The Self is the power of seeing ; the thinking-substance is the 
power by which one sees. The hindrance called the feeling-of- 
personality is a change by which these two appear to become 
a single essence (svarupa). When there is any kind of failure to 
distinguish him who has the power of the enjoyer from that which 
has the power of being enjoyed, which are as distinct as possible 
and as unconfused as possible, enjoyment is ready at hand. But 
when each has recovered its own essence, there is Isolation. — How 
is it that [at that time there could be anything] that could be 
called enjoyment ? In this sense it has been said,^ “ He who 
should fail to see that the Self is other than the thinking-substance, 
distinct in nature and in character and in consciousness and in 
other respects, would make the mistake of putting his own 
thinking-substance in the place of that [Self].” 

Having said that undifferentiated -consciousness {avidyd) is the cause, he says that 
the feeling-of-personaiity is the effect, which [in its turn] is supreme (oamfM) 
over passion and the other [hindrances]. 6. When the power of seeing and 
the power by which one sees have the appearance of being a single-self, 
[this is] the feeling-of-personality. The seeing and that by which one sees are 
precisely the two powers of the two, the self and the not-self. That undifferen- 
tiated-consciousness {avidyCi) which is characterized as being the perception of 
8 self in what is the not-self, and which has the appearance of being a single 
intended-object, but which, in the strict sense, is not a single sel:^— -this [ooidyS] 
is the feeling-of-personality. Instead of saying ‘ of seeing and of that by which 
one sees he uses the words <power of> in order to indicate the relation between 
them, that is, the capacity to be an enjoyer and to be objects to be enjoyed. — 
He elaborates the stltra by saying 4;The Self.:^ — It might be asked, ‘ Why, since 

* This is the sixth fragment of Pancajikha according to Garbe. Compare Bh. Citi vi 41. 
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thej are perceived as identical, should they not be identical and why should [the 
appearance of] unity hinder the Self? ’ In reply he says «he who has the power 
of the enjoyer . . . that which has the power of being enjoyed.» He who has 
the power of the enjoyer is the Self ; that which has the power of being enjoyed 
is the thinking-substance. These two are as distinct as possible. If it be asked, 
* Whence comes this distinction?’ the reply is, ^ unconfused as possible.:?^ 
Immutability and other [qualities] are the properties of the Self ; mutability and 
other [qualities] are the properties of the thinking-substance. Thus there is no 
confusion. Thus by these words it is asserted that the identity, although 
presented-as-an-idea, is not in-the-strict-sense-real, — The words ^failure to dis- 
tinguish:^ state the fact that hindrances exist. After having given an affirmative 
[line of reasoning], he states a negative [line of reasoning] in the words ^ts own 
essence.^ The recovery is the discriminative discernment. That another also 
holds this same opinion he says in the words 4Cln this sense it has been said:^ 
byPahca 9 ikha that ^the thinking-substance.^ — ^n nature:^ means in its own 
self, which is, at idl times whatsoever, pure [of aspects (gum)] ; ^Cin character:?^ 
means in its detachment; consciousness^ means in its intelligence 
(c^itanpa) ; whereas the thinking-subject is impure and not detached and inani- 
mate ijada). Undifferentiated-consciousness (atMgd) is the mental state with 
regard to these two [to the effect that they are one] self. «The mistake^ is a 
subliminal-impression generated by a previous undiffierentiated-consciousness 
or else it is the tamos [quality], because, undifferentiated-consciousness is tamas* 


7. Passion is that wMch dwells^ upon pleasure. 

That greed [or] thirst [or] desire, on the part of one acquainted 
with pleasure, ensuing upon a recollection of pleasure, for either 
the pleasure or for the means of attaining it, is passion. 

When one feels the discrimination, such states as passion cease. So the feeling- 
of-personality brought to pass by undifferentiated-conseiousness {avidg&) is the 
root (mdOm) of such states as passion. Accordingly, directly after the feeling-of- 
pemonality he gives the distinguishing-characteristio of passion and of the rest 
[of the Mndiances]. 7. PasMoa is that which dweUs upon pleasure. Since 
memory [of pleasure] is impossible in the case of one unacquainted with pleasuie, 
the text says ^acquainted with pleasure.!^ Passion for a recollected pleasure 
mmm’ Cupon a recollection of pleasure.^ But while a pleasure is in experience 
there is no need of recoEection, Since, however, the means for attaining 
pleasure are either remembered or perceived, the passion must ensue upon a 
recoEectaon of pleasure. And even when the means of attaining pleastire are 

^ See the gloss mMmm pifag^roH p. 281^^ (Calc, ed.), and 

(MaoiprabhE). Compare i. 11, p. SS® the last words of the BhSaya on i?. 28 
(Calc. ed.). See also YScaspati’s gloss with BSiarama’s note. 
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perceived, it is only after remembering' that one of this same kind is the source 
of pleasure that he infers that this one is a source of pleasure In so far as it is of 
the same kind. After this follows the desire. He explains the words <dwells 
upon> by the word ^hat.:^ 


8 . Aversion^ is that which dwells upon pain. 

That repulsion [or] wrath [or] anger, on the part of one acquainted 
with pain, ensuing upon a recollection of pain, for either the pain 
or for the means of attaining it, is aversion. 

8. Aversion is that which dwells upon pain. The words ^acquainted with 
pain^ are to be explained as [in the] previous [sUtra]. He explains the words 
<dwells upon> by the word ^that.:^ Bepulsion in the sense that it repels. The 
same he elaborates by synonyms, [for instance,] ^wrath.^ 


9 . The will-to-livo {ahhinivega) swooping on [hy the force of] 
ifs own nature * exists in this form even in the wise. 

In all living beings this craving for one’s self ceaselessly rises, 
‘ May I not cease to live ! May I live ! ’ This craving for one’s 
seif does not arise except in one in whom the experience of death 
resides. And from [the existence] of this [hope] the experience of 
other births is made clear. And this is that well-known hindrance 
[called] the wiil-to-live. This [fear of death], inconceivable as a 
result of either perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
sweeping on [by the force of] its own nature, as a vision of extermi- 
nation, forces the inference that the pangs of death have already 
been experienced in previous births. And just as it is evident that 
this fear is to be found in the unspeakably stupid, so also even in 
the wise, who have some understanding of the prior limit [of 
human lives], [that is, the round-of-rebirths,] and of their final 


^ Professor Deussea quotes most appositely 
Spinoza, EtMca ilL 13, 8cbolioii,Amor 
niMi aliud piam ImtUia conmmi* 
tante idea camae exiemm; et adtmt 
nihil dliud^ quam trisliUa concomttantt 
idea camae exiernae* 


* See Ruyjaka: AlaibkSrasarmsva (Hyya- 
mgla 35), p. 55*, interprets tbe word as 
meaning merely m ipeo or by its own 
nature. Compare RSminanda Yati in 
Ma^iprabbi (Benares Sanskrit Serie8)i 
1903, p. 30^ vdemd-deanga^ 
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limit [that is, Isolation]. Why is this ? Because this subconscious- 
impression, the result of the fear of death, is alike in both fortunate 
and unfortunate. 

B* Tlie will'to-live sweeping ©n [by tlie force of] its own nature ©3deta ia tliiB 
foim eweti In tli© wim He discusses the meaning of the term Cwill-to-liYe^^ in the 
words liTing beings.^ ^^This craving for one's self> is the longing for one's 
self expressed in the words ^May I not cease to live, that is, ^ May I not become 
non-existent,' [and also expressed] in the words <ICMsy I live [that is] 

‘ May I be alive (fivy^amY The longing for one's self is not possible unless the 
living creature have had residing in himself an experience of death. It is he only 
that has this craving for himself, [that is] the will-to-live, the fear of death. In 
the course of the discussion {j^rasangatas) he refers by the words, C4.nd from [the 
existence] of thaa» to a heterodox-person {mstika) who denies that there is 
another birth. From the fact that the present body is being held together, it 
follows that there is an experience of a previous birth. In other words, a birth 
is a conjunction ^ [of the soul] with a body and sense-organs and feelings which 
are different from those of any previous [conjunction] and are characteriiued by 
the [definite location] in the collection. This [birth] is experienced [or] attained. 
And it is this [experience or attainment] that is made clear. How is this ? In 
reply he says ^CAnd this is that well-known wili-to-live.> Breaking off the^ 
sentence in the middle he tells of its hindering character in the word <S3iin- 
drance.^ This [wiil-to-live] is called a hindrance because it hinders, [that is] 
pains, living-creatures with unkindly actions and the like. He finishes what he 
had begun to say by the words 4Csweeping on by its own nature.^ It hm 
a disposition to sweep on by virtue of its own nature in tbe form of subconscious- 
impressions. But this disposition is not accidental. Even in the case of a worm 
just bom [that is] full of pain and* low in intelligence [this disposition] is not 
accidental. He tells the reason for this in the words ^:as a result of perception.^ 
This fear of death, being inconceivable, that is, not acquired in this present 
IpratyudUa) birth as a result of perception or inference or verbal-communication, 
it must be mfrrred that the pangs of death have been experienced in a previous 
birth. This is the point at issue. For even a child just bom trembles at the 
sight of a murderous thing. And from this peculiar quivering [ihe child] infers 
the nearness ijgratydmUtl to himself of the experience of death and Is found to be 
afraid of it. Thus we see that fear results from pain or from whatever leads to 
pain. Moreover in this birth he has not experienced or inferred or heard of death. 
So we gather that h© has known only in a previous [birth] the pains [of death] or 
that vHhich leads to the pain. And from this a memory of himseK as he was in that 
condition persista. This moreover does not occur unless there be subliminal- 
impressioxis. Furthermore this subliminal-impression [cannot occur] without 
experience and tbe experience does not belong to this life. Therefore the only 

* See Oftihkam on Brahma sStm ii. 2. with inandagiri’s gloss. 
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remaining alternative is [a snbliminal-impression] from a pre-existent birth. 
Thus there was a connexion with a previous hirtk — The word <so {iaiM)> 
requires a correlative ^just as.» Thus by supplying the word ^just as» 
from the sense of the sentence, he shows, in the words «just as . . . this,^ hoW 
the meaning of the sentence would be. — <Klii the unspeakably stupidly 
means in the most sluggish intelligences. — Ho shows [what the kind of] learning 
is by saying <§^ome understanding of the prior and of the final limits [of human 
lives].!^ The limit is the end. Now the prior limit of man is the round-of- 
rebirths ; the latter is Isolation. He by whom this has been understood from 
things heard or from inferences is called [one who has understanding of the 
prior and of the final limits]. — ^TLls well-known fear exists [and] has become 
established in the case of the worm and of the wise man. It might be objected 
that in the case of the unwise fear-of-death is conceivable, but not in the case of 
the wise man, since [in him] it has been eradicated by knowledge. Or else if the 
fear-of-death has not been eradicated, it would be eternally present. With this 
in view he asks ^Why is this The answer is «Because . . . it is alike.^ 
He does not refer to the wise man who has conscious [concentration], but to him 
who discriminates upon the basis of things heard and of inference. This is 
the point. 


ID, Those [Mndrances] [when they ha¥e hecome] sahtile are 
to be ©scaped by the inTerse-propagation,^ 

These five hindrances when they have become like burned seeds, 
after the mind which has predominated over the deeds of the y ogin 
is resolved [into primary matter], come with it to rest. 

Thus the hindrances have been characterized, and of those winch should be 
escaped, four states, the dormant and the attenuated and the intercepted and the 
sustained, have been shown. But * why is not the fifth state, which is subtile, 
mentioned by the author of the sUtras, inasmuch as it is in the state of burned 
seed ? ^ To this he leplies, 10. These [hindrances] [when they have become] 
subtile are to be escaped by the inverse-propagation. It is that of course 
which is within the scope of the exertions of man which has been described ; 
but the subtile is not within the scope of a man’s exertions that he might escape 
(Mm) [it]. It may, however, be escaped <by the inverse-propagation) [that is] 
by a reduction of the mind-stuff, which is an effect and which is characterized by 
the feeling-of-personality, to the state of its own cause, [the thinking-substance]. 
He explains [the sQtra] by the word €These,» Easy. 


^ Compare ii. 2, p. 107*^ (Calc etl). and the passages given above, at ^ lOS. 
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But of permanent hindrances consigned to the condition of seeds— 
11. Th© iuctmations of thee© should be ©scaped by means of 
contemplatioii. 

Those fluctuations of the hindrances which are coarse, after having 
been attenuated by the yoga of action, should be es reaped by the 
Elevated (prasamkhydna) contemplation until subtilized [and] 
made like burned seeds. And just as a spot of coarae matter upon 
pieces of cloth is first shaken off and afterwards the spot of fine 
matter is removed with an effort and by [some appropriate] meansj 
so coarse fluctuations are those whose opposition to hindrances is 
very slight, but the subtile fluctuations are those whose opposition ^ 
is very great. 

* Now when the hindrances have been attenuated by the yoga of action, by 
directing his exertions towards what, does a man accomplish the rejection 
[of these hindrances] ? * In reply to this he says ^But of permanent hindrances 
consigned to the condition of seeds.^ By these words he distinguishes them 
from those that have been sterilized {mndhya). He recites the sUtra. 11* The 
fluctuations of these should be escaped by means of contemplation. He 
discusses [the sQtraj in the words ^of the hmdrances.» Now when attenuated 
by the yoga of action these also may be eradicated—themselves and tifeir 
effects — ^by reducing them to the condition of [their own] causes. [This m 
the] inverse propagation. Thus the coarse fluctuations have been explained. 
When a man's exertion is [still] within the scope of the Elevation, [the author] 
states what the limit is in the words [beginning] ^gJuntil.^ He elaborates 
the expression «subtilized^ by saying «:burned.» On this same point h© 
gives a simile in the words ^And just as . . . upon pieces of cIoth.» With 
an effort, such as by washing it [and] by some means, such as an alkaline (hid^ra) 
mixture. The likeness between the simile and the thing to which it is com- 
pared lies merely in the fact that there is a coarseness and a subtilty, but not 
in the [fact that they are both] removable by an effort. For this [removal] 
is impossible in the case of hindrances which are to be escaped by the process 
of inverse propagation. — ^Those whose opposition is very slight, which have 
been described, are such as have [slight] causes of destruction. Those whose 
opposition is very great are such as have [great] causes of destruction. And 
next below* the inverse propagation as a means of attaining the destruction 

* Some MSS. read pratiyah^eiL If correct, minute by alkali. Hindrances which 

a case of double sanclhl Corrected in are sustained are attenuated by yoga 

the Benares revision of the Calcutta of action ; the attenuated are reduced 

edition. to burned seed by liemtion; the 

* Coarse stains are removed by shaking; burned seed is destroyed by inverse 

minute stains by washing ; more propagation. 
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of the hindrances would be the Elevation (prasaihkhyAm). In view of this 
inferiority the Elevation has been called very slight. 


12. The latent-deposit of karma has its root in the hindrances 
and may be felt in a birth seen or in a birth unseen. 

In, this case we have a latent-deposit of the karma of merit and of 
demerit propagated ^ from lust [or] from greed [or] from infatuation 
[or] from anger. And this may be felt either in a birth seen or 
may be felt in a birth not seen. Of these, that [latent-deposit of 
karma] which, in so far as there is keen intensity, proceeds from 
sacrificial formulae [and] from self-castigation [and] from con- 
centration, and which is perfected by worship of the I§vara [or] 
of a deity [or] of a sage or magnanimous ® beings, has instantly 
its fruition as a latent-deposit of meritorious karma. Thus [for 
instance] when, in so far as the hindrance is keen, contempt is 
shown again and again to those who have sought protection in 
terror and in sickness and in wretchedness, or again to those 
magnanimous beings who castigate themselves, this [contempt] 
also has fruition® as a latent-impression of evil karma. Just as 
the youth Nandijvara passed out of the human form and was 
transformed into a divinity, so also Nahu?a, Prince of the Gods, 
passed out from his proper mutation and was transformed into the 
condition of a brute.* Among these [latent-deposits] there is, in 
the case of those who dwell in the underworlds, no latent-deposit 
of karma which might be felt in a birth seen [in this life] ; and in 
the case of those hindrances which have dwindled, there is no latent- 
deposit of karma which might be felt in a birth unseen [that is, in 
another life]. 

‘This may be true. Hindrances [are hindrances] because they hinder [and 
because] they are the causes of birth and of length-of-life and of kind-of- 
experience ; and the latent impressions of karma are of this kind {tatM). But 
undifferentiated-consciousness (arndyd) and the other [hindrances do not hinder 

‘ A better TesAiag is prabhava. and Siddhanta EEum. (Nir. Sag. ed.), 

® If tmhanuhMva were a title of respect, it 1904, p. 155®. 

would precede the other members of ® See LiSga Pui. viii. 43. 7-53. 
the compound according to Pap. ii 2. 30 ® See MBh. v. 17. 

16 [a-o 8 n] 
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mi ara not such causes]. How then can undMereauated-eonseiousness ami 
the rest be called hindrances?* In reply to this he says 12. The latent ■“ 
deposit of karma has its root in the Mndrances and ma-y he felt in 
& birth or in a binDb unsean. That whose production and causal 
activity a hindrance is the rootj— that [is the latent-depoiait of harmaj. Wli^at 
he means to say is this. The latent-deposit of karma which is the cause of 
birth and of length-of-Hfe and of kind-of-experience has its root in undileren- 
tiated-consciousness. So undifferentiated-consciousness and the rest are also 
the causes of them. — He explains the sUtra with the words ^In this case3 
That in which all Selves in the round-of-rebirths are latent {agerate) is^ a 
latent-deposit (agaya). The latent-deposits of karma are merit and demerit. 
Merit which is the cause of heaven and similar states occurs wheUj as a result 
of some desire, there is an inclination for a work which is desirable. Similarly 
there is demerit in such cases as when from avarice another is robbed of his 
money. Likewise there is nothing but demerit in such cases as when from 
infatuation the idea of merit directs itself to killing or something of the kind 
which is demerit. But there is no merit which comes from infatuation. 
Merit does, however, come from anger, as for instance, the case of Bhruva*^ 
from anger at the slight [put upon him] by his father [UttenapSdal* For as 
a result of the meritorious latent-deposits of karrpa which were performed 
in the desire to surpass his father, he obtained a position above the dwellers 
in regions of the sky. Demerit, however, due to anger and resulting in the 
murder of Brahmans is well enough known to every one. He describes the 
double character of this [latent-deposit] by saying <s:And this may be felt in 
a birth seen.» He describes this that may be felt in a birth mm by saying 
^in so far as there is keen intensity.S> In their respective order lae gives 
examples in the words ^Just as Nandl 9 vara.» The dwellers in the under- 
worlds are those who make latent-deposits of karma as a result of which certain 
underworlds, such as the Cooking Pot,® are reached. These have no latent- 
deposits to be felt in a birth seen [in this life] For no human body nor any 
kind of mutation of it can endure such torment (vedam) as is to be endured 
by them and uninterraptedly for thousands of years. The rest is easy. 


10, So long as the root exists, there will he fruition from it 
[that is] birth [and] length-of-life [and] kind-of-experience. 
While the hindrances exist, the latent-deposit of karma starts the 
fruition, but not so the out root of the hindrances. Just as the 

^ This sentence is c m the BikSner ® Manu xii 76; BhSg. Pur. v, 25. IS; corn- 
ier; It might well be a glohs. pare Jitaka, voL lii, b. 4S, no Mi 

® YF. i IL 24 with the ccatext 
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grains of rice, when encased within the chaff, as seeds in an un- 
burned condition, are fit for propagation, but neither the winnowed 
chaff nor seed in the burned condition is so [fit], similarly the 
latent-deposits of karma, when encased within hindrances, are pro- 
pagative of fruition, but neither the winnowed hindrances nor seed 
in the condition of having been burned by the Elevation {pra- 
samkhyma) [is propagative]. And this fruition is of three kinds, 
birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. In regard to these 
[three,] this is under discussion, whether 1. one karma is the cause 
of one birth, or whether 2. one karma gives the impulse to more 
than one birth. There is a second discussion as to whether 

3. more than one karma projects more than one birth, or whether 

4. more than one karma projects one birth. Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth. Why so? Because 
if the karma remaining over, accumulated from time-without- 
beginning and innumerable, and [the kanna] of the present, should 
not have in their results an order limited [in its time], discourage- 
n^ent would be inflicted upon everybody. And this is prohibited. 
Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why 
is this ? Because if, while there were more than one karma, only 
one karma at a time were to be the cause of more than one birth, 
a lack of time for fruition would be inflicted upon the remaining 
karmas. And that too would be prohibited. Neither 3. is more 
than one karma the cause of more than one birth. Why is this % 
Since it is impossible that more than this one birth should occur 
simultaneously, it must be supposed that they occur successively. 
This, likewise, would involve the same difficulty as in the last [case]. 
The result is then 4. the diverse accumulation of latent-deposits of 
karma, whether of merit or of demerit, made between birth and the 
end of life, remains in a relation of subordinate [parts] and a dominant 
[part]. This is made manifest at the ending of life after growing 
compact by one single impulse (ekapraghaUakena), After accom- 
plishing death, it assumes a rigid form and causes a single birth 
only. And this birth receives its length from that same kaima. And 
again in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to 
its kind-of-experience. This latent-deposit of karma since it is the 
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source of the birth and the length-of-life and the kind-of-experience, 
is said to have a three-fold fruition. Consequently [this] latent- 
deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence. On the 
other hand [a latent-deposit of karma] which is to he felt in [this] 
seen birth is said, since it is the cause of the kind-of-enjoyment only, 
to originate a single [kind of] fruition [and not a single existence]. 
Or, when it is the source of the length-of-the-iife and the kind-of- 
enjoyment, it is said to originate two fruitions, as for instance in the 
case of Nandi§vara or of Nahu§a. But this mind-stuff like a fish-net 
made in different shapes on all sides and having, from time without 
beginning, a form-fixed (sammurchita) by subconscious impressions, 
which are like knots, caused by the experience of the fruition of the 
karma from the hindrances, is spread abroad. Therefore these sub- 
conscious-impressions are said to be preceded by more than one 
existence. It is this particular latent-deposit of karma, however, 
which is said to have [its limit] in one existence. Those sub- 
liminal-impressions which produce memory^ are said to be sub- 
conscious-impressions {vasand) and. these are said to subsist from 
time-without-beginning. But that latent-deposit of karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence has both a fruition limited [in 
time] and a fruition which is without limit [of time]. Of these 
two [orders], the limitation [in time] {niyama), [in so far as it has 
its limit in one existence], belongs only to the fruition which is to 
be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] and which is limited [in time]; 
whereas the fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is without limit [of time] does not [have the limit in time 
which has its limit in a single existence]. Why so ? Because 
that fruition which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which 
is without limit [of time] has three kinds of outcome ® {gati) : 
Either 1. it is annihilated {ndga) when this [latter] fruition is 
finished and become unfruitful ; or 2. it is cast away {dvapa-gamana) 
into the dominant karma ; or 3. it may continue for a long time, 
subjected to the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in 
time]. Of these [three], 1. the annihilation of [the karma] which is 
finished and become unfruitful is like the annihilation in this present 
^ Bm iii* 18, 2E0* (Calc» «d.)* * Consult ^aTodarKalpa-Bruma., p. 846* , 
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world of the dark kaxma when once the bright karma has dawned. 
With regard to which this has been said, “ Verily indeed karmas 
should be known to be by twos and twos. A single mass made of 
merit destroys [the dark and the dark-bright] evil ^ [mass]. Wish 
thou then to do well-done deeds'. Bight here to thee the wise make 
karma known.” — 2. Casting away into the dominant karma : with 
reference to which it has been said “ Should there be a very 
slight admixture of guilt in the sacrifice, it is either to be removed 
or to be overlooked. [Therefore this admixture is] not enough to 
remove the good-fortune [won by merit]. Why [not] ? Because 
in my case there is much other good-fortune. Where then this 
[admixture of guilt] is cast away [into the dominant karma], even 
in heaven it will make only a slight reduction [of merit].” — 
3. When he said, ‘ it may continue for a long time subjected to 
the dominant karma which has a fruition limited [in time],’ how 
was this ? [The answer is], because, in the case of the karma the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
limited [in time], death is said to be the appropriate cause of the 
manifestation. Not so, however, in the case [of the karma] the 
fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and which is 
without limit [of time]. On the contrary, [in this latter case], 
karma the fruition of which is not to be felt in [this] seen [life] and 
which is not limited [in time], either is annihilated or is cast away 
or is quiescent (updsita) in subjection [to the dominant karma] for 
a long time until the appropriate manifesting-conditions of the 
cause of the karma bring it close to its fruition. But since of this 
very fruition [of karma] the place or the time or the cause is none 
of them determinable, therefore it is that the ways of karma are 
[known as] mysterious and not easily discernible. Moreover, since 
the general rule is not broken down, even if there be exceptions, 

^ Tlie genitivo is object of ctpuhanit ® See tbe careftil discossioii of tbis fragment 
cording to tbe VSrttika, wbicb refers of PaSca^rkba m Garbers iranslatioDi of 

to Panini ii. S. 56. Vacaspatimi^^ tbe Saibkbya Tattva ESumndi, 1892, 

makes hfpj^*Jcr§na^uMe an accnsative p. 588, note 2. Compare also ^^ndilya* 

object of ap^ihantt. In this case papa- sStra xc (1861) and OowelFs translation 
hasya would mean belonging to a sinful (1878), p. 96. 

man (see p 129^* below) 
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therefore the latent-deposit of karma having [its limit in] a single 
existence [must] be acknowledged. 

[The objector says,] ‘Let this be granted. Since the latent-deposit of karma 
is based upon undifferentiated-consciousness (avtdya), there may result, after the 
production of knowledge (wdyS), a destruction of undifferentiated-consciousness, 
and so there might not be any subsequent latent-deposit of karma. Still the 
latent-deposits of karma, done previously and accumulated by the succession from 
time without beginning of innumerable births, being unsettled in their period 
of development, it would be impossible by realizing the effects to cause [these 
latent-deposits] to dwindle in so far as they might be experienced. Because of 
this it would be impossible to cut off the round-of-rebirths.’ To this he 
replies with the stttra IS. So long as the root exists, thm^e will be fruition 
&om it [that is] birth [and] length of-Ufe [and] kind-of-experienoe. 
What he means to say is this. The result of the latent-deposit of karma is 
pleasure and pain, and, in so far as both birth and length-of-life have the 
same purpose [as the latent-deposit] and are the necessary consequence of it, 
[these two] are also propagated [by the latent deposit]. Moreover pleasure 
and pain are attached to passion and aversion. And the latter are the necessary 
conditions [for pleasure and pain], since pleasure and pain are not possible 
in the absence of these [that is, passion and aversion]. Furthermore it js 
impossible to say that that wherein a man is pleased or disgusted is not to 
him, as the case may b^ either a pleasure or a pain. So this soil of the self 
sprinkled with the water of the hindrances becomes a field propagating the 
fruits of karma. Thus it is true that the hindrances co-operate with the latent- 
deposit of karma for producing also the after-effects of the fruits. So when the 
hindrances are quite cut off, [the latent-deposits] are deprived of this [aid] 
also. Therefore, although the latent-deposits are endless and their period 
of ripening is unsettled, still, when in their condition as seeds, they are burned 
by Elevation (prasamKk^fana), they cannot be in a position to bear fruit. 
The sense expressed is made clear by the Comment in the words, «Whiie . . . 
exist.» With regard to this same point he gives a sinule «Just as ... the 
chaff.» Although they have their chaff, their condition as seed is burned 
by heat [sveda) and in other ways. He applies the simile to the point-to-be- 
illustrated by saying, «mmilarly> If it be objected that the hindrances 
cannot be removed, because no [really] existing things are removed, he replies 
in the words, ^or seed in the condition of having been burned by the 
EleTation.S> He shows the threefold character of the fruition in the words, 
«And this.» FruiUon is that which is brought to fruition or brought to 
perfection by karmas. The first point-under-discussion [1. and 2.] deems the 
unity of karma to be fixed and considers whether birihsaire one or moi® than one. 
The second [8. and 4.], however, deems the. manifoldness to be fixed and considers 
whether births are one or more than one. Thus there are four alternatives 
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(mkdpa). Of these lie refutes the first with the words «Now it is not true 
1. that one karma is the cause of one birth.» He asks, <^Why so He gives 
the answer by saying, ^rom tim 0 -without-begin]Qmg.» If the karma accumu- 
lated by each birth, one after another, in time without beginning, and therefore 
innumerable, which remains over after the karma which has been made to 
dwindle in each life, one after another, has been deducted, the world would 
feel discouragement And this is prohibited. What he means to say is this. 
Since the dwindling of karma is broken-by-intervals (virala), and since [karma] 
is produced in abundance, the latent-deposits pressing one against the other 
and springing up incessantly, in breathless haste, towards their own fruition, — 
[for this reason] even a very clever man could not determine the order of 
the results. Thus discouragement as regards the following up of meritorious 
[acts] would be inflicted [upon everybody]. — He rejects the second alternative 
in the words ^Neither 2. is one karma the cause of more than one birth.]^ 
He asks, ^Why is this He gives the answer by saying, «of more than 
one birth.^ If a single karma only belonging to (ahtia) more than one birth 
is the cause of a fruition which characterizes more than one birth, then a lack 
of time would be inflicted upon the remaining karmas. And that too would 
be prohibited. Thus :n so far as karma would be fruitless, there would be the 
likelihood that it would not be followed up. And if there would be discourage- 
jnent on the ground that there is no order of fruition limited [in time] (ni^afa), 
in case one karma is to be uprooted in one life, how much more there would 
be in case one karma must be uprooted during more than one life. For then, 
since there is no chance, [one would infer] that there would be no time [in the 
future] for the fruition of the present karma [and thus again discouragement 
would follow]. — He refutes the third alternative with the words, ^Neither 
8, is more than one karma the cause of more than one birth. » He gives the 
reason for this in the word, ^this.» Since for those who are not yogins it is 
impossible that more than this one birth should occur simultaneously, it must 
be supposed to occur successively. For if a thousand karmas could simultaneously 
generate a thousand births, there would be — since a thousand karmas would 
have dwindled away— time for the fruition of the remainder and an order of 
results limited [in time]. But there is no such simultaneity of births. — Having 
thus rejected the three propositions, he accepts as the result of the process of 
elimination 4. the proposition which remains, to the effect that more than one 
karma is the cause of one birth, as he says in the words, €The result is . , . 
birth. The compound ^^between-birth-and-the-end-of-life^ means in Uie 
interval [that Is] between the two, both birth and the end-of-life. — [This 
accumulation is] diverse because it gives forth results diversified by pleasures and 
pains. That is dominant which will give its result with absolute intensity and 
immediately. Whereas that is subordinate which [gives its result] after a delay. 
The ^ending-of-life^ is death. ^Made manifest:^ by it means being brought 
into the presence of that which tends to produce its effects.— By one single impulse 
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means simultaneously. Growing compact or rolled* together mto one lump 
in relation to the effect to be produced [that is] the next birth, it produces one 
birth only and not more than one birth. And this birth Is the human or some 
other state. «And this birth receives its length-of*life from that same karma» 
[would mean that] its life is limited by various periods of time. «And again 
in that same length-of-life from that same karma it attains to its kind-of- 
0 xperience» [would mean that] a direct experience of pleasure and of pain is 
attained. Thus this latent-deposit of karma since it is the source of the birth 
and of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experience is said to have a threefold 
fruition. He sums up the main statement in the words, «Oonsequently [this] 
latent-deposit of karma is said to have [its limit in] one existence.»— Having 
one existence is one existence. [This] compound is in accordance [with 
Papini% sUtra ii. 1. 49] beginning with the words, A temporal antecedent, 
ehXf The termination [-ika] is in the sense of possession {matmrtMpa),^ 
Thus the meaning [of the compound] is * one who has one existence Else- 
where the reading is (MJcabhavilca), In this case the dhah termination [-ika] in the 
sense of ‘existing in ’ is added to the word ‘ one-existence ^ Then the meaning 
would be that its existing is limited to one birth. Thus having announced 
his main statement, namely, that [this] karma which [has its limit] in one 
existence has a three-fold fruition, he now distinguishes the three different 
Mads of fruition which belong to the karma that is to be felt in [this] seeff 
birth and that is a part of this-present-world {UiMka)> By the word ^seen^ 
he refers, of course, to Nandi 9 vara whose length-of-life in a human birth was 
cut off at eight years. [Here] was a particular kind of merit produced by 
a vehement method of keen intensity. This merit had two fruitions in that 
it was the source of the length-of-life and of the kind-of-experience. But in 
the case of Nahusa, since the length of his life had been determined by 
a karma which led him to the attainment of Indra’s position, there was a 
particular kind of demerit, leading only to a kmd-of-enjoyment, by reason 
of the contrary [karma] coming from his striking ** Agastya with his heel. An 
objector asks, ‘Have the subconscior^-impresaions from the hindrances, like 
a latent-deposit of karma, their [limit] in one existence? And [if] the sub- 
conscious-impressions of the experiences of the fruition of the kama are 
favourable to [the pointing out of] the Mnd-of-experience, then a human being 
reduced to the body of a beast would not experience {hhuMflta) what is proper 
to his species.' In reply to this he says «the karma from the Mndrancea^ 
Having a fixed form {samm'arc^ita) means rolled together into one lump. He 
describes the subconscious-impression as such in order to distinguish it from 

^ Vyaina Bhiksu glosses the word sanh » This stoiy is given in its setting by 
murcMta by pmvrddkmega (p. 106®) Jacobi in his article on* Agastya 

and by upacUmn or pustam (p. lOP (Hastings : Cycl of Eel. and Ethics, I, 

Benares ed.). p, line 10). 

* FE^ial V* 2. 115. 
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rlght-actioE {dharma) md from wrong-action by saying «BubIimiiial-iinpres- 
sioBS whicli.^ — In order to state certain exceptions to the-general proposition 
[that the latent-deposit of karma] has [its limit in] a single existence he 
prepares the ground by saying «But that . . . wMcL» By the word 
he shows that there is a distinction from the subcoBscious-impressiona 
The limitation [in time] of haying [a limit in] a single existence is that which 
belongs only to the fruition which is to be felt in a birth of [this] seen [life] 
and which has a limit [in time] j whereas the fruition which is not to b© 
felt In [this] seen [life] does not [haye the limit in time which has its limit 
in a single existence]. — Of what kind then is fruition which is not limited 
in time ? He asks the reason in the words «Why so ?» He tells the reason 
in the words ^Because that.^ First he gives one outcome (gati) in the words 
finished ;» the second, in the words ^dominant the third, in the words 
^dbas a limit [in time.]^ Of these three he analyses 1. the first by saying 
these [three] ... is finished.^ Other than the karmas of the mendicant {^am- 
ng&sin)) which are neither bright nor dark, there are only three karmas, the 
dark and the bright-dark and the bright. Now in this world a latent-deposit 
of bright karma, to be obtained by self-castigation and by recitation and by 
other means, when once uprisen [in the mind,] is the annihilator of dark 
[karma] which has not yet given its fruit. And because there is no distinction 
"^[between the dark and the dark-bright] we must suppose [that it is the 
annihilator] of the many-coloured [that is, the dark-bright karma] by reason 
of the conjunction [of this last] with the 'dark part With reference to the 
same the Exalted [Vyasa] cites the Sacred Word when he says, ^Wiih regard 
to which this.^ Verily indeed karmas [should be known to be] <Kby twos and 
twos,^ that is, the dark and the dark-bright. [These the mass made of merit] 
destroys. Such is the construction [of the sentence]. By repeating the word 
^twos» he indicates that there is a very great number. In reply to the 
question, * Belonging to whom’ he says, «belonging to a smful.» In other 
words, belonging to a sinful man. What is it that destroys? To this he 
replies, ^A single mass made of merit.^ Because a collection includes the 
units-of-the-collection (sarnii^Mn). Thus the bright latent-deposit of karma is 
described as the third. What he means to say is this. This bright latent- 
deposit of karma, which is to be obtained by methods which are free from 
injury to others, is of such a kind, we* may say, that although it is single, it 
destroys dark and dark-bright latent-deposits of karma, which are absolutely 
oppos^, even when they are in great numbers. — The word <^then 
means therefore.— The word 4:Wish thou» is middle because Vedic. The rest 
is easy. And so we see (atm) that the power in the uprising of the bright 
karma is so indescribably great that it alone makes the others cease 'to be. 
But one could not say that they cease because of the pain resulting from recita- 
tions and other [right actions]. For a wrong-action (adhamm) does not have, as 
its opposite, pain in general, but only that particular kind of pain which Is 

17 [h.o». If] 
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the effect of itself [that is, the wtong-action]. Now the pain resulting from 
recitations and other [right actions] is not their effect. [And if this pain resulting 
from recitations and other right actions] is supposed to he the effect of this 
[wrong-action], then it is needless to make [special] prescriptions of recitations 
and other right actions, because then these [recitations and right actions] could 
he produced (utpatk) merely by the help of those [wrong-actions]. And if [this 
wrong-action] should not j^roduce {amifpaih) [the pain which results from 
recitations and other right actions], then the Cooking Pot [Hell] and other 
[pains] are [specially] prescribed,— [because the wrong-action must result in 
something — and] because, if [Hells and other pains] be not [specially] pre- 
scribed, these [Hells] would never be produced at all.^ 

Thus all is four-square. — He analyses 2. the second outcome in the word 
«dominant.» In the dominant karma, as for instance in the Jyotistoma and 
similar [sacrifices], that which is accessory (anga) [karma] to this, namely the 
killing of the animal, is^cast away [into the dominant karma]. For there are 
two ©ffe^-ts of killing and of the other [acts] : 1. since it is prescribed [by the 
tradition] in so far as it is accessory to the dominant [karma], it assists; 
2. since killing is forbidden by the rule Let no living being be killed it 
is needless. We see then that [killing], because it is performed as accessory 
to the dominant [karma] and not as being the dominant, ought not immediately 
[drag] and independently of the dominant [karma] to generate its own fruition,* 
a useless result, but that it remains rendering assistance to the dominant [karma], 
the fruition of which has already commenced. And while rendering assistance 
to the dominant karma it remains, with reference to its own effect, as seed 
only, and is cast away into the dominant karma. ^With reference to which 
it has been said3> by Panca 9 ikha. The slight admixture of the invisible- 
influence {apatva)f which is the dominant [karma] resulting from the Jyotistoma 
and other [sacrifices], with the invisible-influence resulting from the killing of 
the animal and similar [acts] and producing what is not desired {anartha% — [this 
admixture] may be removed. For, by doing a certain amount of penance 
it may be removed. Or should a man heedlessly not have gone through the 
penance, [the slight admixture of guilt] comes to fruition at the time of the 
fruition of the dominant karma. In spite of all this, whatever undesired result 
be generated by this [accessory invisible-influence] may be overlooked. For 
the fortunate (ifcwfala), plunging deep into the great pool of the nectar of pleasure 
brought near by the gathering together of merit, overlook a slight spark of 


^ Since however Hells are produced without 
any special prescription {t%dMna\ it 
follows as a general rule than the con- 
sequences of wrong-actions require no 
special prescription. But in the case 
of recitations and other right-actions 
there is the special prescription. There- 


fore right-actions and the pain result- 
ing from right-actions cannot be the 
consequences of wrong-actions. Not 
being such a consequence, the pain 
from right-action cannot annihilate 
'wrong-action. 
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Ihe fire of pain brought about by a very little evil. Hence [the slight ad- 
mixture] is not enough or adequate to remove or to cause to dwindle good- 
fortune or great merit. He asks ^Why [not]?^ The answer is <^the 
good-fortune.^ For in the case of me, the meritorious, much other good-fortune 
exists, the fruition of dominant karma, beginning with the initiatory rites 
and ending with the donations. Where then this admixture is very slight, 
it will make even in heaven, the result of it. a slight commingling of pain, 
that is, a slight reduction from the heaven which, [although] its beginning is 
gained by mixed merit, is [in itself] quite untouched by pain — He analyses 
S, the third outcome in the words^ «:limited [in time].» The predominance 
her© is conceived as being extremely powerful but not as having accessories. 
And it is powerful in so far as its fruition is without limit [of time], because 
there is no opportunity [for its fruition] at any one time. But in the case 
of [the dominant karma] the fruition of which is without limit [of time] there 
is a weakness, because there is an opportunity [for its fruition] at some other 
time. The continuance for a long time is only in the oonditioh of seed, but 
not as [actively] helping the dominant [karma] because this latter is inde- 
pendent, It is objected, * It has been stated that the latent-deposit of karma 
is by the ending-of-iife made manifest at one point of time only. Whereas 
now you say that it continues a long time. How then is the latter 
{^statement] not in opposition to the previous [statement]?* With this in 
mind he asks, ^how was this?» He answers in the words, <Knot ... in [this] 
seen [life].» TThe singular number denotes a class. He determines the 
outcome of that which is different from this by the words, 4COn the contrary 
. , . not ... in [this] seen [iife].» The rest is easy. 


14. Tliese [fruitions] have joy or extreme anguish as results 
in accordance with the quality of their causes whether merit 

or demerit. 

<These> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience. 
Those with merit as cause have pleasure as result; those with 
demerit as cause have pain as result. And just as the nature of 
this pain is counteractive, so for the ycgin, even at the moment of 
pleasure in an object, there is nothing but counteractive pain. 

It has been stated that karma is rooted in hindrances and that fruitions are 
rooted iti karma. Ko%v the question is, * of what are the fruitions the root, since 
you say that these are to b© renounced?* In reply to this he says, 14. These 
[fruitions] have Joy or extreme anguish as results in accordance with the 
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quality of causes whether merit or demerit. He explains the satra in 
the words, «<Th6se> [that is] birth and length-of-life and kind-of-experience.» 
Although birth and length-of-life. since they precede joy and extreme anguish, 
do have the latter as their results,— whereas the kind-of-experienoe follows the 
rise [in consciousness] of joy and extreme anguish and in fact has its essence in 
the [direct] experience {p/mubh/xvc^ of them, — still m so far as being [directly] 
experienced is the same as a kind-of-experience {pJioga), we may suppose that 
[joy and extreme anguish] are results of the kind-of-experience only so far as they 
are the objects of the kind-of-experience. It is objected, ‘ The birth and length- 
of-life and kind-of-experience, which are the results of extreme anguish, are 
to be rejected (hega), since they are felt to be counteractive. But why 
should those [fruitions] which have merit as cause be renounced ? they have 
pleasure as their result since they are felt to be co-active (mukala). Nor can 
their co-activity, which may be fell by every one, be gainsaid by even a thousand 
verbal communications and inferences. Moreover neither joy nor extreme 
anguish can exist without the other. For while joy is being received, extreme 
anguish, since it cannot be driven off, may also fall to one’s lot, because the two 
have separate causes and because they have separate forms.’ In reply to this he 
says, «And just as . . . this.» Although ordinary individuals, at the time when 
there is pleasure in objects, are not conscious of them as counteractive, still 
yogins are conscious of this [oounteractiveness]. 


How can this be accounted for ? 

16. As being the pains which are mutations and anxieties 
and subliminal-impressions, and by reason of the opposition^ 
of the fluctuations of the aspects {guna)f—to the discriminat- 
ing all is nothing but pain. 

1 . For every one this experience of pleasure is permeated with 
passion and is dependent upon animate and inanimate instruments. 
In this case we have a latent-deposit of karma arising from passion. 
Likewise also [a man] hates the instruments of pain and becomes 
infatuated [by the instruments of infatuation]. Thus there is also 
a latent-deposit made by aversion and by infatuation. And in 
this sense it has been said, “ Enjoyment is impossible unless one 
has killed some living creature.” Therefore there is also the 
latent-deposit of karma, effected by killing, belonging to the body. 
Thus it has been said, “ Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidya) 

> This satra seems to tove influenced UmasiSti : Tattvarthadliigama-sutra vii. 6. 
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is pleasure in an object of sensed” That which is the subsi- 
dence of the organs because of their satiation with enjoyments is 
pleasure ; after there has been a craving, the failure to subside 
is pain. And by the application of the organs to enjoyments 
one cannot make one’s self free from thirst [for enjoyment]. 
Why is this? Since passions increase because-of (a?iw) applica- 
tion to enjoyments, and the skili of the organs also increases. 
Therefore application to the enjoyment of pleasure is not a way 
of approach [to freedom from thirsi for objects]. Surely one 
aiming at pleasure and permeated by objects is sunk in the deep 
bog of pain, like the man who, while in fear of the scorpion’s 
poison® is bitten by the poisonous snake. This is the so-called 
painfulness of mutation; it is counteractive; even in a condition of 
pleasure it hinders the yogin himself. — 2 , Now what is the pain- 
fulness of anxiousness ? Every one has the experience of anxious- 
ness ; it is permeated by aversion and is dependent upon animate 
and inanimate instruments. Here we have a latent-deposit of kaxma 
arising from aversion. And [a man] yearning for the instruments of 
Jileasure, throbs in the body and in [the organs of] speech and in the 
central-organ (manas). Since it then aids or (ca) thwarts others 
by aiding them or by injuring them, it amasses right-actions and 
wrong-actions. This latent-deposit of karma is the result of greed 
and of infatuation. For this reason it is called the painfulness of 
anxiousness. — 3. But what is the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions ? There is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions 
of pleasure arising from the experience of pleasure; and there 
is a latent-deposit of subliminal-impressions of pain arising from 
tiie experience of pain. Thus analogously (evam), while the 
fruition from the karmas is under experience, there is on the other 
hand an accumulation of a latent-deposit of karma. Thus this 
stream of pain from time-without-beginning, spreading wider and 
wider, agitates even the yogin because its essence is counteractive. 
Why is this ? It is because a wise man is like an eyeball. Just 

* Perliaps aa allasioa to the phrase sukha* Maxims, 2nded., 1900, p. 76) pomts out 

kh0iir amdya {iL 5, Calc. ed. 114^). that Yacaspati uses this nyaya agam 

® Coloae! Jacob (Second Handful of Popular in the Tatparyatika (1898), p. 58^^ 
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as a fine thread of wool fallen upon the e}'eball by its touch gives 
pain, but not so when it falls upon other parts of the body, so these 
pains [from subliminal-impressions] hinder the yogin only, who is 
like an eyeball, but not any other perceiver. But upon the other, 
[not a yogin], — who casts off the pain received time after time 
which has been brought upon him by his own karma, — and who 
receives the pain cast off time after time, — and who is as it were 
permeated through and through from all sides with fluctuating 
mind-stuff complicated from time- without-beginning with its 
subconscious-impressions — and who under [the influence of] 
undifferentiated-consciousness [avidyd) conforms [himself] to the 
‘ I-substance ’ and to the ‘ Of me-substance ’ with regard to 
those very things w’hich are to be rejected, — upon him, born again 
and again, the triple anguishes from both kinds of causes, both 
inner and outer, sweep down. This being so, the yogin, having 
seen himself and the whole multitude of creatures borne away by 
this stream of pain from time-without-beginning, seeks refuge in 
the focused-insight {samyag-darpana), the cause of the dwindling 
of all pain. — (And by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations 
of the aspects (gima), — to the discriminating all is nothing but pain.> 
The aspects (guna) of the thinking-substance in the form of bright- 
ness and of activity and of inertia, having become interdependent 
by aid given each to the other, give rise to a presented-idea either 
tranquil or cruel or infatuated, [either one or the other] of just 
these three aspects. “ And because the changes (vrtta) of the 
aspects {guna) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid mutation.” 
Thus we have been told.^ “ The [outer] forms [when developed to] 
a high degree and the [inner] fluctuations [when developed to] a 
high degree oppose each other ; but the generic forms co-operate 
with [these when developed to] a high degree.” Thus since these 
aspects {guna) have presented-ideas of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation obtained by reliance of one [aspect] upon another, each 
(sarve) [of them] has the form of each of [the others]. But the 
distinction betw'een them is due to their being either in a subordi- 
nate (guna) or in a dominant state. Therefore (to the discrimi- 

^ By FaBcavikim, Conipaie iii, 9 aad 18, pp. 199® and 204^ ; iv« 15, p, 298^ (Calc. ed.). 
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nating all is nothing but pain.> So the seed out of %rhich thk 
huge aggregate of pain grows forth is undifferentiated-conseiousness 
[avidya). And the reason for the faiiure-of-growth {ahhdva) in 
this \avidya\ is the focused-insight. — Just as a system of medicine 
has four divisions^ [on] Disease [and on] Cause of Disease [and on] 
Health [and on] Eemedy, so this system also has four divisions, 
[on] the Bound-of-Rebirth [and on] the Cause of the Round-of- 
ReWth [and on] Release [and on] the Way to Release. Of these 
[four], the Round-of-Rebirth with its mass of pains is that which 
is to be escaped ; the conjunction of the primary-cause and of the 
Self is the cause of this which is to be escaped (Jieya) ; the final 
destruction of the correlation is the escape ijidna ) ; the means 
of escape is focused-insight. In this [focused-insight] he who 
escapes — as he is in himself — can neither be accepted nor rejected 
[heya). For if there be a rejection {hdna), that would involve the 
doctrine of the extermination of him [who escapes]. And ^ if there 
be an acceptance [that would involve] the doctrine [that he has] 
a«cause. And ^ by denying both [the rejection and the acceptance], 
we have the doctrine [that the ‘Seer as he is in himself is] eternal. 
This is the focused-insight. 

In order to account for this he introduces the sGtra after first asking the question, 
<gCHow can this be accounted for?::^ The sUtra begins with the word 15. . . . 
mutation and ends with the word discriminating . . , [The compound in the 
sutra is analysed,] mutation and anxiety and subliminal-impression— these 
themselves are the pains — it is by these ... He describes the pamfulness of 
the pleasure in objects of sense in so far as mutations are painful by saying, 
€For every one this.S> Pleasure is surely impossible unless it be permeated by 
passion. For one cannot possibly say that one finds no happiness in a thing 
and at the same time take pleasure in ii Moreover, since pleasure leads to 
action and action causes a latent-deposit of merit and dement, there is also 
a latent-deposit of karma produced by passion, because a thing which does not 
exist cannot be produced. Under these circumstances (tada)^ a man experiencing 
pleasure and feeling attachment to it, feels aversion towards the instruments of 
pain with an aversion that is in an intercepted state. Furthermore, being unable 
to prevent these [instruments of pain] he becomes infatuated. Thus there is 
also a latent-deposit of karma mad© by aversion and by infatuation. And there 
is nothing contradictory in making infatuation, whose other name is misconcep- 
tion, ihe cause of a latent-deposit of the karma of infatuation also. If i,t be asked, 

^ Omitted in most MSS, 
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How can a man in love feel aversion or infatuation, since, when he is In love, 
aversion and infatuation are not evidently existent, he replies, «And in this 
sense it has been said» by us when explaining [iL 4] hindrances with intercepted 
states. In this way merit and demerit have been shown as produced by sense* 
activities of speech and mind. Because a mental volition produced by passion, 
so that one wills, ' this must be done,’ is also not to be distinguished from the 
verbal form [of the volition] in so far as it is equally desired. As they say, 
^A volition with desire does not go beyond intended-objects which can be 
expressed by words.’ He also shows a latent-deposit of karma belonging to the 
body in the words, Impossible . . . unless one has killed”^. Hence authors 
of the Law Books say [Manu hi. 68, Visnu lix. 19], Five kinds-of-slaughter are 
open to the householder.” The objector says, *This may be true. Yet it is not 
fitting that a yogin should reject pleasure in objects-of-sense which can be felt 
by anybody. For that would be running counter to experience.’ In reply to this 
he says, «it has been said, ‘‘Undifferentiated-consciousness (avidpd) is pleasure 
in an object-oLsense by [us when] showing [ii. 5] that undifferentiated- 
consciousness is characterized by four kinds of misconceived ideas. The ancient 
sages (vrddlia) do not pay heed to anything merely at the first impression. 
There is of course, merely at the first impression {dpdtatas), an experience which 
any one can feel of pleasure which follows even after eating food mixed with 
sweet poison ; but after a lapse of time there is no pleasure. And as such it hfiw 
been shown by The Exalted [l 9 vara in the Grta xviii. 38], After there has been 
contact of the sense-organs with objects, that pleasure which is at the beginning 
like nectar and in the course of time like poison is known to be full of iajas,** 
He raises a doubt by saying, «which . . with enjoyment8.» The objector says, 

* We do not accede to the statement that pleasure is the joy in objects. On the 
contrary, when men are not satiated and when their minds are afflicted with 
yearnings for one object after another, it is the very thirst itself that is the 
great pain. And this [thirst] does not subside unless enjoyment follow. 
Furthermore the full subsidence of this [thirst] is not permeated with passion 
and similar [states of mind]. Thus it cannot be said that this subsidence has 
the painMness of mutation.’ This is the point.— «Because of their satiation» 
means; Because the thirst [for enjoyment] has dwindled, there is a subsi* 
dence of the organs, in other words, there is no activity [of the organs] with 
regard to objects-of-sense. He makes this same clear by a negative instance 
in the words «arising from a cravmg.» He rebuts an objection with the words 
«And ... by the organs . , . not.» The word «because of (aTO)» is used in 
the sense of cause. It is true that the dwindling of thirst [for objects] is the 
fiawless^ pleasure. But application to enjoyment is not the cause of this 
[dwindling of thirst] ; but it is the cause of the thirst which is just the^opposite 
of this [dwindling of thirst]. Just as they say,“ ''Lust by the enjoyment of 

^ Without the fiaw of irTiyii, Naradiya PurSna xxxiii. 38; Liiga 

® See Manu ii, 94 ; Yis^u Purina i% 10. 9; Purana IxviL 17. 
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lusts neyer subsides ; just as by tbe butter-oblation the flames flare up yet 
once again.” — The rest is without obscurity. — 2. He asks a question with regard 
to the paiaMness of anxiety in the words, what?> The answer is 

CeTery one.:^ As everybody knows what it is, he does not make a detailed 
statement of it as such. And th® detailed statement is analogous to that of the 
painfulness of mutation. — 3. He asks about the painfulness of subliminal- 
impressions by saying ^\\hat?^ He gives the answer in the words ^the 
experience of pleasure.:^ For an experience of pleasure gives rise to a subliminal 
impression and this to a memory of pleasure ; and this to a passion ; and this to 
movements of the central-organ and of the body and of [the organ of] speech ; 
and this [gives rise] to merit and demerit ; from these [comes] the experience 
of fruition ; from this a subconscious-impression. Thus there is a beginningless 
[chain]. Here the connexion should be underatood in this way. There is 
a memory of pleasure and of pain according to the variation in the degree of the 
subliminal-impressions of pleasure and of pain ; and from this comes passion 
and aversion ; from these two come karma ; from the karmas, fruition. Streaming 
on in this way the stream of pain hinders the yogin only, but not the other 
perceiver, [that is] any ordinary person, as he says in the words «Thus this , . . 
from-time -without-beginning.^ But the triple anguishes sweep down upon the 
other. This is the construction [of the sentence], — In so far as the two 
anguishes, that from the gods and that from the elements, are [each] external, 
their unity is emphasized. — Since it is a fluctuation in the mind-stuff, undifleren- 
tiated-consciousness (amdya) is said to be ^uctuating mind-stuff.^ Under [the 
influence of] this, ^with regard to those very things which are to be rejected:^ 
[that is] with regard to the thinking-substance and the organs and the body and 
so on [as the ‘I^,] and with regard to wife and children [as the *of me^], 
conforms [himself] to the ^ I-substance ’ and to the *0f-m6-substance.*» This 
being the case, there is no other refuge for him than the focused-insight. So 
he says <S:This being so.^ This being so, he has mentioned the extrinsic 
(uupMMka) painfulness of the pleasure in objects as a result of mutation and 
of subliminal-impressions and of contact with anxiousness. He [now] indicates 
the intrinsic [painfulness] by saying ^<And by icj^son of the opposition of the 
aspects {guna).y^ He explains [this part of the sotra] by saying ^brightness3 
Biightness and activity and inertia are the forms, in so far as they are forms 
of the thinking-substance, which enter into mutation. The aspects {guna) are 
sativa and rajas and tamas [and they] are interdependent upon each other. They 
give rise to either 1. a tranquil (its essence is pleasure), or 2. a cruel (its 
essence is pain), or finally (em) 8. an infatuated (its essence is dejection) 
presented-idea of [these] three aspects, although its form is an experience of 
pleasure. And not even this mutation of this [thinking-substance] having such 
a presented-idea as its form is fixed. Because of this he says And because 
the changes of the aspects igum) are unstable, the mind-stuff is in rapid muta- 
tion.”:^ It is objected, ‘ [There is] one presented-idea i how can it at one time 
18 [w.of n] 
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make known tranquillity and cruelty and infatuation^ whicli are opposed to eack 
other?’ In reply to this he says, «‘'Th 0 [outer] forms [when dcYeloped to] 
a high degree and the [inner] jluctuations [when developed to] a high degree 
oppose each other.’’» The «forms» are the eight states^ (hMva) beginning 
with right action. The ■^.fluctuations)^ are pleasure and so on. So in this case 
wrong-action, since it is in such a condition [of high development], is opposed by 
right-action when it is in process of fruition. Similarly with knwiedge [and] 
with passionlessness [and] with power [as well as] with pleasure and'so-oa their 
conespondmg contraries are in opposition. But the generic® forms, which are 
not actively moving forth, since they do not oppose [those which are developed] 
to a high degree, co-operate with those which are actively moving forth. — The 
objector says, ^ We know [all] this. Yet how can pleasure in objects have an 
intrinsic painfulness ? ’ In reply to this he says, 4CThus since these.)^ Because 
the material cause [of both] is not different and because their essence is the 
material cause, theie is also no difference in the material effects (upadeya). 
^ So then is this identity absolute ? If so, the difference [between the two terms] 
in the attributive relations of the thinking-substance would not be possible.’ 
In reply to this he says, «m a subordinate or in a dominant.» In relation to 
the generic element (atmnn) there is subordination ; in relation to the element 
[which is developed] to a high degree there is dominance. So both extrinsically 
and intrinsically (svahhavatas) <to the discriminating all is nothing but pai^.> 
Consequently by men of insight pain should be escaped {heya). And it cannot be 
escaped unless its cause (mdana) be escaped. Moreover it cannot be escaped 
unless its cause be thoroughly understood. So he shows what its radical cause 
is in the words, «:So ... of this.» That seed out of which the aggregate of pain 
grows forth [or] arises. He shows the reason for the extermination of this 
growth in the words ^And ... in this.)S> Now he shows that this system which 
has entered upon its activity for the sake of showing favour [i. 1] to all is similar 
to another system of the same kind by saying, <gJust as > [A system described 
as being of four divisions] is one of which there are i»he four divisions, that is, 
four compactly arranged parts. — ^It is objected, ‘ Why is there not a contradiction 
when you said that pain is to be escaped and when you [now] describe the 
round-of-rebirth as something to be escaped ? ’ In reply to this he says ^Of these 
[four], , , , , with its mass of pains.)^ That, by doing which undifferentiated- 
consciousness (avid0) makes the round-of-rebirth, [that constitutes] its special 
form of activity which is the cause of the round-of-rebirths. This he describes 
in the words, «of the primary cause and of the Self.» He tells what liberation 
is in the words, «of the correlation.^ He tells what the means of liberation 
are in the words, «ihe means of escape.)^ Some® there are who regard the 
extermination of hlm-who-escapes {Mtr) — as he is in himself — to be^beration. 

1 Right-action, knowledge, passionlessness, ® The unspecialized forms. See hi* 44. 

power, and their opposites. See * The YogacSra school of Buddhists. 

SamkhjaKar xl. 
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la this sense they say, Like the biowiag-oat (mnana) of a lamp is the deliver- 
ance of this anguished ^ [tdpin) [mind].” Others ^ again teach thaty as a result 
of the extermination of the hindrances %vith their subconscious impressions, 
purified mental-states (viffiana) are produced ; and that tins itself is liberation. 
In reply to these he says, ^In this [focused -msight].» In this case he first 
finds fault with the escape by saying, ^or if there be an escape . . for him » 
Since no rational man ever exerts himself to exterminate himself. It is objected, 
' We see some persons, all of whose pleasures are uprooted by intense disease and 
who drag about their bodies, as it were, laden with pain, stiiving to exterminate 
themselves.’ True, he says in reply, there are a few such. But not of this kind 
are men living in [the ordinary] round-of-iebirth. [For] their lot is to enjoy diverse 
and strange and celestial delights. Even those [others], howe\er, are evidently 
desirous of liberation. Accordingly we should not concede that liberation is 
the extermination of him who escapes — as he is in himself— since that would 
involve what is not one of the aims of man. The objector says, ^ Yery w^eil then^ 
let us say that he who escapes — as he is in himself — is something that may be 
accepted.’ In reply to this he says, ^nd if theie be an acceptance . . . the 
doctrine [that he has] a cause.^ For if there be an acceptance [of him], then, 
because he would be impermanent in so far as he is an effect, he might also fall 
even from [his] state of liberation. For liberation is deathlessness. And [we 
could] not [say] that an uninterrupted succession of purified mentahstates is 
deathless. Because the uninterrup’ ed series, over and above the members - of-the- 
series {$amidn%n\ not being anything [perceptibly] real, does not exist , and 
because the members-in-the-senes are not permanent. Therefore we should 
strive to have such a theory as [would teach that the Self as he is in himself is] 
eternal. For this being so, liberation {apavarga) might be [one of] the aims of 
men. So he says, -<KAnd by denying both.^ Consequently, iibeiation is nothing 
but [the Seer] abiding in himself [i. 8]. Pi'ecisely this is the right point of view. 

This same system is set forth in its four divisions. 

16. That whichL is to be escaped is pain yet to come. 

Pain past, that is, transferred beyond experience, cannot properly 
be called {pakse variate) a thing to be escaped. And present pain in 
its own moment [of existence] has attained experience ; so it cannot 
at the next moment be so changed that it can be escaped. Conse- 
quently only that pain which is yet to come is that which hinders 
the yogin only, who is like an eye-ball,® but [this does] not [hinder] 
any other perceiver. Only this pain becomes so changed that it 
may be escaped. 

^ The Bikaner MS. reads ceiasa iti Tdpin * The Madhyamika school oi Buddhists, 

appears to be correct instead of tugm ^ Compaic ii 15, p 134'’ (Calc, ed ). 
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^This same system is set forth in its four divisions. 16. That whxdh m to bo 
©scaped, is pain yet to come. The words 4Cyet to coined exclude the past and 
the present. He makes this consistent by saying ^pain past.^ If it be 
objected that present pain now in experience is not to be transferred beyond 
©xpeiienc©, he replies <Sl4nd present:^ Easy. 


Therefore the cause of this same thing that is described as some- 
thing to be escaped is once more specified. 

17. The correlation of the Seer and the objeet-of-sight is the 
cause of that which is to be escaped. 

The Seer is the Self conscious by reflection of the thinking- 
substance. Objects-of-sight are all external-aspects (dharma) 
which have struck upon the sattva of the thinking-substance. So 
this same object-of-sight giving its aid, like a magnet,* by the mere 
fact of being near, becomes, by reason of its being an object-of-sight, 
the property of the Self, its proprietor, whose nature is seeing. It 
becomes changed into an object upon which experience operates, — 
in so far it has the nature of another. Having acquired [this new] 
being, although self-dependent, [it becomes] by serving one-not- 
itself,^ dependent on one-not-itself. The correlation of these two, 
the power of seeing and the power by which one sees, is from time- 
without-beginning and is effected for [two] purposes. [This corre- 
lation is] the cause of that which is to be escaped, in other words, 
the cause of pain. And in this sense it has also been said, “ By 
avoidance of the cause of correlation with this [thinking-substance] 
the antidote for pain would be absolute.” Why [would this be so] 1 
Because we know the antidote to prevent the cause of pain. For 
example, we know that the liability-to-scratches inheres in the 
sole of the foot, the power to scratch inheres in the thorn, 
the prevention [of scratching] is either by not stepping with the 
foot upon the thorn or by stepping [upon it when the sole 
of the foot] is covered by a foot-protector. Whoever understands 
these three [scratch and cause and prevention] has begun the 
antidote therefor and is not exposed to the pain from scratches. 

1 Compare i. 4, p. 17*; ii 18, p 143» ; iv. 17, 800* (Calc. ed.). 

^ Compare iv, 24. 
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Why [is this] ? Because of his power to apperceive the three-fold 
character [of the case]. And to resume the argument {atrapi), the 
sattva, the castigated, comes under the ownership of rajas, the 
castigator. Why [so] ? Since it stands in a passive relation to 
the activity of the castigator. The act of castigation affects 
the sattva as a passive object, but does not affect the immutable 
and inactive Soul {k§etrajna), [Why inactive ?] Since it has 
objects shown to it. But if the sattva be under castigation, the 
Self, it appears, conforming itself to the form of this [sattva^ is 
itself castigated along with [the sattva^. 

That which is to be escaped has been described. Ifcs cause (niMm) is [now] 
described 17. The correlation of the Seer and the object-of-sight is the cause 
of that which is to be escaped. He tells of the Seer himself in the words 
^The Seer . . . conscious by reflection of the thinking-substance. » The intelli- 
gence (ciit) belonging to the Self (Pum), although it is detached, becomes con- 
scious by reflection of the thinking-substance, and this consists in the thinking- 
substance being imaged {chdyd) [in the intelligence]. It is objected that ^ even if 
this be so, [the Self] could see the thinking-substance only, but could not see 
’she various things (gahdadi) which are absolutely shut off [fiom it] ’. To this he 
replies, 4CObjects-of-sight . . .the (sattva) of the thinking-substance. » When by 
the channel of the senses the thinking-substance enters into mutations having 
the forms of various things and when it is an object-of-sight, the various things, 
the external-aspects, are also objects-of-sight. It is objected, ‘ In so far as the 
thinking-substance has assumed the form of these [things], it may have the form 
of the various things. But if, in the case of the Self, his relation to the think- 
ing-substance be assumed, he would be mutable. Yet if there be no relation 
between them, how can the various things, although present in the (sattva) of 
the thinking-substance, be objects-of-sight ? For surely an object-of-sight not 
in relation with the Seer cannot be called an object-of-sight.* To this he replies, 
^this same object-of-sight.> All this has been given in detail by us in Book First, 
where we showed [i.7,p,22] that the sattvaof the thinking-substance, although not 
in combination with intelligence (cmtanya)^ in so far as it is absolutely clear, still, 
in so far as it contains the image (himha) of the intelligence, seems to come into 
a balanced state [with the intelligence] and [so] experiences the various things. 
Hence also the Seer, enjoying within himself the pleasures and other [experi- 
ences] offered by the sattva of the thinking-substance which has entered into 
mutation in the form of the various things, becomes the proprietor. And the 
sattva of the thinking substance [having mutations] of such a kind becomes his 
property. So this same sattva of the thinking-substance, containing the forms 
of the various things, becomes the object-of-sight ; and being like a magnet, it 
becomes the property of the Self whose nature is seeing and who is the propi ietoi . 
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Wliy [is this] ? He says, ^the experience. » Because [the saUm of the think- 
ing-substance] is changed into an object upon which experience operates. The 
^experienced is the enjoyment on the part of the Self ; the ^operationd is the 
activity ; the «object» is the condition of being enjoyed ; because it is «changed 
into» this, it becomes the property [of the Self] —The objection is made, 'How 
can the sdttvd of the thinking-substance, which is luminous in itself, be the 
object of an experience ^ ’ In reply to this he says, ^in so far as It has the 
nature of another .» For if the sattva of the thinking-substance were really like 
the intelligence (caitanya), it would foe luminous in itself. But it has acquired 
[this new] being, it is property (sm), it is other than intelligence {mitanya\ and 
inert in nature. Therefore it is the object of the experience on the part of this 
[intelligence]. It is objected, ' One thing is dependent upon another thing, when 
in some way or other it exerts itself for the sake of the other. Whereas the 
sattva of the thinking-substance does not in any way exert itself for the Self 
which is detached [from it]. And how can [the thinking-substance] be depen- 
dent on this [intelligence] ? And this being so, it cannot be an object upon 
which [the Seif] operates.' In reply to this he says, although self-depen- 
dent, d «By serving the purpose of one-not-itself,d by serving the purpose of 
the Seif, it becomes «dependent on one-not-itself,d dependent upon the Self. 
The objector says, ' This relation between the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees must be either natural or accidental. If it be natural, since the 
two terms of the relation are permanent, the relation is one that cannot be exter- 
minated ; and this being so, the round-of-rebirth would be permanent. But if it 
be accidental, then in so far as hindrances and karma and its subconscious-im- 
pressions are fluctuations of the inner-organ, the former exist only so long as 
the inner-organ exists, and ii at the same time (ca) the inner-organ is to have 
these as its cause, there would be the fault of mutual interdependence ; and 
[you could not explain this fault away by bringing in a series without begin- 
ning,] because it is impossible that there should be anything from time-with- 
out-beginning at the beginning of the creation, for then the round-of-rebirth 
would not be produced at all. On which point it has been said, " Even in the 
opinion of those who think that the Self is not an agent, how can the aspects 
igu^a) bring about the very first activity? For then karma does not yet exist. 
Neither is there then an erroneous idea mor passion nor hatred nor similar 
[hindrances]. For all these are fluctuations of the central-organ and the central - 
organ has not been produced at that time.” * This doubt he removes by the 
words, CThe correlation of these two, the power of seeing and the power by 
which one sees, is from time-without-beginning and is effected for [two] 
purposes ^ It is true that the relation is not natural, but accidental. But it is 
» not to be supposed that it has a beginning. For in so far as it is the result of a 
cause (nimliia) which is from time-without-beginning, it itself is also from time- 
Without-beginning. Furthermore the uninterrupted succession of hindrances 
and karma and subconscious-impressions of these is fiom time- without-beginning. 
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And althongli at the tinae of [each] reversal of creation [this succession] has 
been reduced to the state of eq^uipoise {samya) in the primary cause, stiE at the 
beginning of a creation it becomes again as before, just as some kinds of plants ^ 
{udhhjja% reduced at the end of the rains to a state of earth, when the rains 
[return], assume again their proper form. More than once this has been made 
known previously. In so far as it brings it to growth, undifferentiated conscious* 
nesa is the cause of the correlation ; in so far as it is the reason for [its] stability, 
the purpose of the Self is the cause. For this [conjunction] is stable by virtue 
of this [purpose of idie Self]. It is this that is stated in the words, ^effected for 
[two] purposes:^ ^And-^n-this sense it has also been saidi8> by Pahca^ikha.^ 
^By conjunction with thi5>“means by conjunction with the thinking-substance. 
This same is the cause of pain. By the avoidance of this [conjunction] this 
antidote for pain would be absolute. So what is implied is [arthat) that pain 
results from a failure to avoid it. In connexion with this same point he states 
an extremely well-known simile in the words, ^or example. » foot-pro- 
tector^ is a sandal. An objector says, ‘ Let this be granted. But if it be said 
that correlation with the aspects (gum) is the cause of the castigation, then we 
must say that the aspects (guna) are castigators. And since the action of casti- 
gating does not remain within the agent, as is the case in such an [intransitive] act 
as being, we must expect some other thing to be castigated. And the Self is not 
the passive object of this [act] as being something to be castigated, for in so far as 
he is immutable, it is not fitting that he should be such as to [reap] the conse- 
quences which come from actions. Therefore we como to the result that the act 
of castigating, which is concomitant with the thing castigated, ceases when [the 
thing castigated] also ceases, just as there is absence of smoke when fire is lack- 
ing,^ So he says, <SAnd to resume the argument .... the castigator» It is 
the aspects (gum) only that are in the relation of castigated and castigator. Of 
these [three], saliva^ because it is soft like the sole of the foot, is the object to be 
castigated. Whereas rajas, inasmuch ks it is keen, is the castigator. This is 
the point. He asks, <S:Why [so] ?» That is to say, why is sattm alone, and 
not the Self, the object to be castigated ? He gives the answer in the vpords, 
^the suUm as a passive^ object.^ ‘Is not then the Self castigated at all? If 
so, let it be the inanimate saliva that receives the castigation. What does it 
matter to us ? * In reply to this be says, <s:Since it has objects shown to it. But 
if ^the saliva he under castigation, the Self, it appears, conforming itself to the 
form of this [saliva] is itself castigated along with [the saliva],^ The cause of its 
being castigated along with it is that objects are shown to it and this has been 
explained previously [L 4]. 

^ ^The frog's body (manduka-deha) is used * L kartar kanfaka rajas tipaka 

as the simile m i. 19, p. (Calc.ed.). 2 kriya bheda abhibhava tapa 

* tfois is the seventh in Baibe's collection S. karma pEdatala sattva tapya 

of Panca^ikha's fragments, Festgmss 4, upaya padatra:^a viveka parihSra 
in Both, p. 79. 
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He tells what the object-of-sight itself is, 

18. With, a disposition to brightness and to activity and to 
inertia, and with the elements and the organs as its essence, 
and with its purpose the experience and the liberation [of 
the Self ],— [this is] the object-of-sight. 

The sattva has the disposition to brightness ; the rajas has' the 
disposition to activity ; the tamas has the disposition to inertial 
These aspebts {giina) with the [three] separate parts influencing 
each other, — with external-aspects (dharma) 'in conjunction or in 
separation,-*-with limitations *-in-extent [murti) brought abodt by 
basing them upon an interdependence of one upon another, — 
with separate powers, although in subservience to each other, 
still unconfused, — with conformations (anupdtin) according to 
various disparate and comparate powers, — with their presence 
manifested at the time when they become dominant, — with their 
existence, although subordinate to the dominant [aspects] yet from 
their functional-activity (vydpara) inferred as included in the 
dominant, — with their faculties employed as effective for the 
purposes of the Self, — -with their aid given, like that of a magnet, 
from the mere fact of being near, — following without any external 
cause after a fluctuation of any one of themselves — these aspects 
(grma) are denoted by the word primary-cause. And this is called 
<the object-of-sight.> This same object-of-sight enters into muta- 
tion as elements and as organs, — as elements such as earth and 
the others in coarse ® and in subtile [form]. It enters likewise into 
mutation as organs such as the organ-of-hearing (protra). But it 
is not without an impelling force. On the contrary, it acts only 
by accepting an impelling force. For the object-of-sight exists for 
the sake of the experience and the liberation of the Self. Of these 
[two], experience is the ascertainment of things with desirable 
qualities and of things with undesirable qualities so long 
as this [ascertainment] does not divide [the Self from the 
thinking-substance]. Liberation is the ascertainment® of the 

* Compare Hi. 44, p. 254® (Calo. ed.), of BSlarSma in notes I and 2 of p, 144 

* Tins refers forward to tHe important and (Calc. ed.). 

pecnliardefinitions of coarse and snbtile * Compare drastuh sf^arupopalahdhth so 

in in. 44. Bee tbe illuminating words "'pamrgal^ ii. 23, p. 157'^ (Calc, ed,). 
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enjoyer himself. Thus there is no other process-of-knowing 
in addition to these two. And in this sense it has been said,* 
“ But he who in the three aspects {guna) which are agents and in 
the Self which is not an agent, — but which is of the same kind in 
some Respects and of a different kind in other respects, — sees all 
the produced states presented to the fourth, the witness of their 
action — he has no suspicion that there is another kind of know- 
ledge [the pure intelligence].” ‘ How is it that these two, experience 
and liberation, made by the thinking-substance and existing in the 
thinking-substance only, are attributed to the Self?’ Just as 
a victory or a defeat on the part of actual fighters ® is ascribed to 
their commander, for he as we know is the experiencer of the 
result, so bondage and release, existing in the thinking-substance 
only, are ascribed to the Self. For he as we know has the 
experience of the results of these. Bondage is of the thinking- 
substance only and is the failure to attain the purposes of the Self. 
Eelease is the termination of the purpose of the Self. Thus it is 
that processes-of-knowing and processes-of-retention and compre- 
hensions-of-particulars ® (uha) and removals-of-faults {apoha) and 
real-knowledge and the will-to-live, [all] existing in the thinking- 
substance, are assumed to exist in the Self. For he as we know 
has the experience of the results of these. 

He explains the object-of-sight by the sBtra beginning with the word 18. . . . 
brightness and ending with the words object-of-sight. Brightness is a 
portion of the sattva ; it is influenced by dejection which is a quality of tamos 
or by pain which is a quality of rajas. Similarly it must be understood in 
the case of the quality of rajas and the rest It is this that is stated in the 
words 4:with the [three] separate parts influencing each other.» «With 
externhl-aspects (dharma) in conjunction or in separation» with [or from] the 
Self. As it is vnritten [^vei Up. iv. 6], “ One male goat [i.e., the unborn soul] 
has pleasure in leaping upon the one female goat [i.e. primary matter] which is 

• This is Giarbe's eighth fragment of PaBca- of the Self, who never acts, who is 

fikha. It IB introduced to support the different m nature from the guitas, and 

statement that experience consists in who merely witnesses their changes, 

determining the nature of the gunas He does not suspect the existence of 
which have been identified with the an intelligence which is- an insight 

Self. Although the three gums are disoiiminated from the gums. 

active agenia, the indiscriminating • Compare i. 24, p. 55* (Calo. ed.). 
man looks upon all things as the deeds ’ See NySya-sutra i. 1. 40. 

19 [h. 0.8 It] 
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red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself ; 
while another male goat deserts her after having enjoyed her/’ — Limitations-in- 
extentj such as earth, are those which have been brought about by basing them 
^ upon interdependence of one upon another. The objector says, * This may be 
true. When a quiescent idea is to be produced by sattva, since rajas and tamos 
-also, in so far as they are accessory to sattva, are the causes of this [idea], 
there is a power m them., If this be so {th), and whenever rajas or tamas might 
be principal, then always a quiescent idea might arise, not a cruel nor an 
infatuated one, just as in the case when sattva was dominant.’ In reply to this 
he says, <^with separate powers, although in subservience to each other, still 
unconfused.» Let it be granted, when a quiescent idea is to be produced, that 
rajas and tamas are in an accessory relation, still their powers are not com- 
mmgled. For the fact that their powers are not commingled may be inferred 
from the fact that theie is no commingling of effects. Whereas effects of the 
quiescent and cruel and infatuated forms are seen to move actively forth in so far 
as their form is uncommingled. Thus it is established that the powers are 
unconfused. The objector says, ‘ Suppose this be granted. If the powers are 
unconfused, then the aspects (guna) cannot be supposed to work harmoniously 
together. Evidently things whose powers are different never have effects that 
are produced by a harmonious working together. Threads, for instance, and 
lumps of earth and diy glasses do not work harmoniously together and prodl^Ce 
a jar.’ In reply to this he says, €with conformations according to various dis- 
parate and comparate powers.» Although the power of serving as material 
cause is in [a thing ^%hich is] comparate [with its effect], and not elsewhere, 
and although the power of serving as co-operative [cause may be] in disparate 
things, still when it is a water-jar that is to be generated, it is not in the 
power of the dry grasses to serve even as co-operative [causes], and this being 
so, these [grasses] do not work harmoniously with threads. This is the point. 
— [He analyses the compound] Those are referred to whose character- it is 
to conform to ceitain kinds of powers with regard to possible disparates and 
comparates. — <$CAt the time when they become dominant.^ When a super- 
normal body is to be generated, the sattva is dominant and the rajas and tamas 
are accessory. Similarly when a human body is to be generated, the rajas 
is dominant and the sattva and tamas accessory. likewise when an animal 
body is to be generated, the tamas is dominant and the sattva and rajas 
are accessory. Thus these aspects (guna) have their presence manifested at 
the time when they become dominant. In other words, they contribute to 
the effect in proportion as they become reintensified. And the word 
-Cdominant» is to be taken as the abstract form of dominance ^ (bhavapradhana). 

^ He wishes to exclude the other meaning this word has the sense of ‘^dominant ’ 

of pradMna, that is, primary cause. and of ‘primary cause*. See Paij. 

Just as ‘ one and two ’ have an iii. 4. 69. 
abstract and a particular sense, so also 
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Just as [in the phrase of Panini's sGtra i, 4. 22,] The dual and singular are 
used in case of two and one ”, [the words two and one are] in this case to be 
understood as twoness and oneness; in other cases [such as of measurable 
numbers], they are to be understood as two and as one. — An objector says, 

* At that time [of dominance], it is possible to say that the dominant exists in 
so far as it is in its intense form. But is there any source-of- valid-ideas [to 
prove] the real existence of its accessories which are not in the intense form ? 
In reply to this he says, ^although subordinate.:^ Although not intensified, 
still, because they have no discrimination [to recognize that they are themselves 
inanimate], and [yet] because they do work harmoniously together, — from the 
mere fact of their functional-activity in so far as there is co-operation, 
— their existence is inferred as being included in the primary cause. The 
objector says, *We may grant that the aspects (guna) have faculties and 
work harmoniously together, but why do they perform this [co-operation]? 
For surely just because one says there is a faculty, one generates no 
[actual] effect on the ground that there may not he any cessation in the 
production of effects/ In reply to this he says, <§:employed as effective for 
the purposes of the Self.:^ After this [purpose has been effected], when all 
the purposes of the Self have been ended, the aspects [afterwards] cease and 
produce no effects. This is what he means to say. If it be asked, ' How can 
a4hing which does not aid the Self, use impelling force as being a purpose of the 
Self,’ he replies ^aid given merely by being near.» It is objected that ^ the 
impeller of the aspects is a cause characterized only as being merit and demerit ; 
but can [these aspects be made to produce effects] when impelled by the purpose 
of the Self ? ’ In reply to this objection he says, ^without any external 
cause.:^ — [He explains the phrase.] ^The restS> [of the aspects], even ^with- 
out any external-cause (pratgaya)^ [or] efficient-cause {nimtUa) such as merit, 
^following the fluctuation of any one of them,» either of savtva or of rajas or 
of tamaSf as dominant and as being active towards the production of its own 
effect. In which sense he will say later [iv. 3], *^The efficient-cause gives no 
impulse, but [the mutation] follows when the barrier to the evolving-causes 
is cut, just as in the case of the peasant.” — The construction of the sentence 
is, these aspects (gma) are denoted by the word primary-cause (pradhana). 
According to its derivation [the word pradhana] is that by which the universe 
is produced {pradMgate) or put forth.^ This is said to be the object-of-sigbt. 
— Having mentioned the nature of the aspects (guna) he describes the effect 
of this disposition in the words, ^this same.^ In order to establish the 
doctrine of the pre-existent effect (satMrgavdda)^ he sajrs that a thing enters 
into mutation as a form of that thing, whichever it may be, that is its essence. 
He makes clear that its essence is elements and organs by the words begin- 
ning, <^s an element.:S^ To the words, <with its purpose the experience and 


^ Compare ii. 23, p. 159^ (Calc. ed.). 
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the liberation,) which are a part of the satra, he gives an introduction by 
saying ^not without an impelling-force.^ He elaborates the word <experience> 
by saying «of these [two].» For pleasure and pain belong to the thinking- 
substance as such in so far as it has three aspects {guud)» Because this thinking- 
substance enters into mutation as being of such a kind [as one that has three 
aspects]. There is said to be experiencein so far as there is an ascertainment 
[of the things] as belonging to [these] qualities.^ Accordingly he says, «so 
long as undivided.» And this has been made known by us more than once. — 
He elaborates the word liberation) by saying ^of the enjoyer.^ Liberation 
is that by which one is liberated [literally, wrenched off]. He states that 
there is no other impelllng-force [than these two] by saying €in addition to 
these two.»— «And in this sense it has been said> by Pahca^ikha in the 
words But be who An objection is raised, ^ As matters of [perceptible] 
reality, experience and liberation are made by the thinking-substance. How 
are they attributed to the Self who is neither their cause nor their locus ? ' 
In reply to this he says, «These two.^ And that the Self is enjoyer has 
been explained and will be stated later [iii. 34], But in the strict sense it 
Is as the text says, ^Bondage is of the thinking-substance only and is the 
failure to attain the purposes of the Self.> ^Thus)^ means in the way that 
experience and liberation are mentioned as being related to the Self. [So] 
processes of-knowing and the rest are also to be understood as being related 
to the Self. Of these, ^the process-of-knowing^ is the thinking of the intended- 
object as it is in itself ; the process-of-retention is memory with regard to this 
[object] ; ^comprehension-of-particulars (uM)^ is the maintaining (uham) of the 
particulars belonging to a thing ; <SCremoval-of-faults (apoha)^ is the removal for 
statable reasons (^ukU) of particulars when falsely attributed ; it is by these two 
only, by co^ iprehension-of-particulars and by removal-of-faults, that the given 
thing is determined, that is, that there is real knowledge ; and will-to-live is 
rejection or acceptation preceded by this determination of the reality. 


This siitra is begun with the intent of determining the various 
forms of the aspects {gund)^ the objects-of-sight. 

19. Thoparticnlarked and the imparticnlarized [forms] and 
the resoluble only [into primary matter] and irresolnble^- 
primary-matter—ara the divisions of the aspects {guna). 

Of these [four], the elements air and wind and fire and water and 
earth are the particularized [forms] of the nnparticularized fine 

hB VSrttika says igdnMagumh are three * aspects’ to the common use of 
Tbm illustrates the term as Equality’, 
the closeness of the term gw^a as the * Compare i. 45. 
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elements i^anmdtrd) sound and touch and colour and taste and 
smell. Similarly the organs of the thinking-substance are ear and 
skin and eye and tongue and nose, and the organs of action, voice 
and hands and feet and organ-of-excretion and organ-of-generation. 
And as the eleventh the central-organ which has all kinds of things 
as its intended object. These are the particularized [forms] of the 
unparticularized [personality-substance] which is characterized as 
having the feeling of personality. This is the sixteen-fold mutation 
of the aspects [guna). The unparticularized [forms] are six, 
namely, the fine element of sound and the fine element of touch 
and the fine element of colour and the fine element of taste and 
the fine element of smell. Thus, as we know, sound and the rest 
with one or two or three or four or five distinguishing-characteristics 
are five unparticularized [forms]. And the sixth is that of which 
we can only say that it is the feeling-of-personality. These are 
the six unparticularized forms of the Great thinking-substance of 
whose being we can only say that it exists. That which is prior to 
thS unparticularized [forms] is that of which we can only say that 
it is resoluble [primary-matter], tbe Great Substance {mahat-tattva). 
Remaining in tbis Great Being [atman) of which all that we can 
say is that it exists, these [six] unparticularized [forms] experience 
the limit of development. And reversing the process of creation 
they remain in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
is that it exists, and revert to that which has neither existence nor 
non-gxistence, from which both existence and non-existence have 
been removed, from which non-existence has been removed, to 
the unphenomenalized and unresoluble primary-cause. This [Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists], is the [first] 
mutation of these aspects. And that [Being] which has neither 
existence nor non-existence is the mutation [of these aspects] which 
is unresoluWe [primaiy cause]. So the purpose of the Self is not 
the reason for the unregoluble state. Since the fact that the Self 
has a purpose is not known (bhavati) at the beginning as the 
cause of the state unresolubie [into primary matter], therefore the 
fact that the Self has a purpose is not a cause ^ of this [state]. 

> Seei.45,p. 96‘ (Calc. ed.). 
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And since that state is not effected by the purpose of the Self, it is 
called permanent. But at the beginning of the three states that 
are particularized, the fact that the Self has a purpose is known 
to be the cause. And this purpose is known to act as purpose 
and as efficient cause. Hence this state is called impermanent. 
But the aspects, which conform themselves to all kinds of external- 
aspects {dharma), neither cease to be nor come into being, but 
appear as if they had the properties of coming into existence and 
of passing out of existence by reason of the [individual] phenome- 
nalized forms, past and yet to come, going and coming, inseparably 
connected with the aspects. As for example we say, ‘ Devadatta 
is poor ’. Why ? ‘ Because his cows are dying.’ Since his poverty 
is due to the dying of his cows and not to his loss of himself, the 
parallel (samadht) [to the going and coming of the phenomenalized 
forms as affecting the aspects {guna)] applies {sama ). — That of 
which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary matter] is 
next [in development] to that which is irresoluble [into primary 
matter]. Formed therein it becomes distinguished from it [as its 
effect], since the order [of the development of the mutations] is not 
transgressed. Likewise the six unparticularized [forms] formed in 
that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into primary 
matter] become distinguished [from it]. Because the order of 
mutations is fixed. Similarly the elements and organs formed in 
these unparticularized [forms] become distinguished [from them], 
as has been already described. There is no other entity (tattva) 
beyond the particularized [forms]. So there is no mutation into 
any other entity beyond the particularized [forms]. But their 
mutation into external-aspect and time-variation and intensity are 
to be explained [iii. 13] later. 

^Tliis sUtra is begun with the intent of deteiTnining the various forms of the 
aspects {guna), the objects-of-sight.S' The sUtra begins with the words 19 . Th® 
particularized and ends with the words divisions . . . Ho mentions the 
particularized [forms] which are the evolved-matter {vMra) of the unparticula- 
rized [forms] which [latter] are without the serene and cruel and infatuated 
characteristics— [the evolved forms], but not the [forms] evolving' other entities 
{lattm). He describes the [forms] belonging to these [entities] in the words, 
' See the discussion by Vacaspati m Saihkhya Tatlva-Kauiu. on Kar. lii. 
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«0f these [foiirj « . . ain» The order of explanatory-statement follows 
exactly the order of production. The organs of intelligence (hiddhi) are particu- 
larized [forms] of the rper3ona!i*fy-ci.jl:stance {aJiathMra)] which is characterized as 
haying the feellng-of-personaliiy, and which has sattva as its dominant [aspect]. 
But the organs of action [are particularized forms of the personality-substance] 
which has rajas as its dominant [aspect]. Whereas the central-organ (manas), 
the essence of which is of both kinds^ must be supposed to be the [particularized 
form of the personality-substance] which has both kinds [that is^ rajas and 
sa^fw] as its dominant [aspects]. And [there is an inference] on this point, that 
the five fine elements have the thinkmg-substanee as their cause, because they 
are unparticularized [forms], like the feeling-of-personality Moreover, being an 
unparticularized form is [the same as] being the cause of evolved matter ; and 
both ill the fine elements and in the feeling-of-personality there is nothing 
particularized. — After grouping them together he enumerates the particularized 
[forms] in the words, ^This ... of the aspects.^ He numbers 4he unparticu- 
larized [forms] also with the word ^six.^ He groups them together and sums 
them up with the word ^namely.» Now the prior is particularized by the 
subsequent. So smell itself [together with the subsequent four] has five^ 
characteristics; taste itself [together with the subsequent three] has four 
characteristics ; colour itself [together with the subsequent two] has three 
characteristics ; touch itself [with the subsequent sound] has two characteristics ; 
sound has the characteristic of sound only. ^But of what are these six 
unparticularized [forms] the effect ?' In reply to this he says ^These .... of 
which we can only say that it exists. The existent (sat) is that which is 
capable of actions fulfilling a purpose ; having existence {satta) is the abstract 
form of this. The Great Substance is that which is made of this. In other 
words, whatever action fulfilling a purpose there be, whether its characteristic 
be enjoyment [of various things] from sound downwards, or whether its 
characteristic be the discernment of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self, it IS all of it comprehended in the Great Thinking-substance. By saying 
^of whose b 0 ing» he shows what it really is and denies that it is nothing at 
all (tucclm). This is equivalent to saying that this first mutation of primary 
matter is a real thing, and not an appearance {vivarttay That which is prior to 
these, [that is] distant in time as compared with the unparticularized [forms] 
which are near in time, is that of which we can only say that it is resoluble 
[primary-matter], the Great Substance {mahat4aUva}» Eemaiiiiiig in this Great 
Being of which all that we can say is that it exists, these six anpsrtioulamed 
[forms], — since it is established that the effect pre-exists [in its cause],— experi- 
ence [or] reach the limit of development. On the other hand, of these non- 
particulari^ed which have particularized [forms] there are also the mutations of 
external-aspect (dharma) and of time- variation and of intensity. It is this that 
is the limit of development, that is, the limit of mutation of these particu- 
^ See Garbe : SSihkhya PMlosophie, p. 2S6, note S. 
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larized [forms]. Having thus mentioned the order of growth he descrii>es the 
order of dissolution in the words, «reversmg the process of creal;ioii.» «Re. 
versing the process of creation» [means] becoming resolved {pmllyamam) 
[into primaiT-mattei]. In other words particularized forms are resolved into 
their own form, that is, become non-particularized. And they remain [or] 
are dissolved {mliya) in that same Great Being of which all that we can say 
IS that it exists. And then even with the Great [Being], these imparticu- 
lanzed [forms] revert to unphenomenalized [primary-matter], called unre- 
soluble because in none {a) else are they resolved (l!). This same 
[unphenomenalized primary matter] is qualified by the words, «which has 
neither existence nor non-existence*!^ Existence is that which is capable of acts 
fulfilling a purpose of the Self. Non-existence is worthlessness [tucchata) as 
regards the purpose of the Self. That is so-described [as having neither 
existence nor non-existence] which is beyond-the-range of both existence and 
non-existence. What he means to say is this. The state when saliva and ra;as 
and tamas are in equipoise is never of use in fulfilling a purpose of the Self. 
And so it is not existent. Neither does it have a worthless kind of existence like 
the sky-lotus. Therefore it is also not non-existent. The objector says, ^ This 
may be so. Still m the unphenomenalized state there are the Great [Thinking- 
substance], and the other [entities] in so far as these are identical with this 
[unphenomenalized state]. For there is no utter annihilation of the existent, or»if 
utterly annihilated it cannot be made to grow again. For because one cannot 
make the non-existent grow, the Great [Thinking-substance] and the other 
[entities] would really exist [in the unphenomenalized state] and therefore might 
function acts fulfilling the purpose of the Self [and so the unphenomenalized 
state might be said to exist]. Then how could you say that it has no existence?* 
In reply to this he says, «from which both existence and non-existence have 
been lemoved.^ non-existent] is a cause which [exists] beyond any 

existing effect. Although in the causal state the effect does exist as potential 
being [(^aktyatmand), still in so far as it does not fulfil its peculiar purpose it is 
said to be non-existent. This cause does not however have an effect [worthless 
for the puipose of the Self] like a hare’s horns. Accordingly he says €from 
which non-existence has been removed.^ [A cause which exists] beyond an 
effect that is non-existent or worthless [with regard to the purpose of the Self], 
For if that were so, the effect would not be produced from this [cause] any 
moi e than the sky-lotus [would be produced from this cause]. This is the point 
He brings the [topic of the] reversal of creation which has been described to 
a close in the words, IcThis * * , of these,:^ The word «This» points back to 
that which 1ms been suited just prior to that which immediately precedes. The 
states beginning with that of which we can only say that it is resoluble [into 
primary matter], since they are effected by a purpose of the Self, are not 
permanent. Whereas the state which is unresoiuble [into primary matter], sines 
it ib not effected by a purpose of the Self, is permanent. He gives the reason 
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for tills in the words, «of tke state unresolnble into primary matter. » But why 
is the purpose of the Self not a reabon ? In reply to this he says, <^!iot ... of 
the state unresoluMe^ By using the object (visapa) [the purpose of the Self] 
in place of that which contains the object (vimpm) [the unresoluble state], he 
partially describes the knowledge [in the Self of this state]. What he means to 
say is this® For this being so, it should be known that the purpose of the Self 
acts as a cause in the state unresoiuble [into primary matter], provided the 
atate unresoiuble [into primary matter] could produce {mrmrtayeta) the enjoy- 
ment of objects or the discernment of the difference between the satUa 
and the Self, [either of which is] a purpose of the Seif. When however these 
two are produced, there can he no longer a state of equipoise. Therefore this 
[unresoiuble state] is not known as a cause of the fact that the Seif has a pur- 
pose. Thus the fact that the Self has a purpose is not the reason for this 
[unresoiuble state]. He concludes with the words, 4ithat . . . not.» The 
word %h is used in the sense of therefore. — He describes the impermanent state 
in the words ^of the three. ^ In other words, that of which we can only say 
that it is unresoiuble, the unparticularized, and the particularized. Having 
shown what the divisions are, he tells what the aspects are in the words, «But 
the aspects.» He gives a simile in the words, ^Just as Devadatta.» In case the 
increase or decrease of the cows, which are absolutely distinct from Bevadatta, is 
the reason for Devadatta's increase or decrease, how much more [m the parallel 
case] of the growth or decline of the [individual] pheiiomalized [forms], which 
are not different in some respects and different in other respects from the 
aspects (gu7ia). An objector asks, ‘ Is then the order of production not fixed ? * 
No. As he says in the words, ^that of which we can only say that it 
is resoluble.^ For surely the seeds of the Nyagrodha tree do not in a sing!?, 
day shoot forth the Nyagrodha tree, with its dense mass of green leaves, 
which has absorbed m its branches and twigs a multitude of the fierce 
rays of the sun j but gradually, through contact with earth and water and 
warmth, they produce in succession sprout and leaves and stalks and stems and 
the rest. So here also an order ^ [of production] must be accepted in that it is 
established by reasoning and by verbal-communication. — How are the elements 
and organs formed from unparticularized [forms] ? In reply to this he says, 
€as has been already described^ [by u^] when explaining the first part of this 
very sntra. And if it be asked why, in the case of the particularized [forms], 
there is no mutation into any other entity, he replies «no ... the par- 
ticularized [forms].» So is it true then that the particularized [forms] actually 
enter into no mutations ? And if that were so, would not one ha%^e to say that 
they are permanent? In reply to this he says, ^But their 


^ For example, tbe Saihkhya-sutra i. 62, and Samkbja-karlka sxii, 

20 
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The object-of-sight has been explained. Now this sutra is intro- 
duced with the intent of determining what the Seer as such is. 

20. The Seer, who is nothing hut [the power of] seeing, 
although undefiled (gvddha), looks upon the presented-idea. 

<Who is nothing but [the power of] seeing> means who is nothing 
but the power of seeing untouched by any qualifications. This 
Self becomes conscious-by-reflection (pratisamvedin) of the think- 
ing-substance. He is not homogeneous with the thinking-substance 
nor utterly heterogeneous. Why [do we say that the Self] is not 
even heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance] ? Because the 
thinking-substance is something that enters into mutations,^ 
inasmuch as an object is known or not known [according as the 
thinking-substance has or has not changed into the form of that 
thing]. And the fact that an [external] object, for instance, a cow 
or a water-jar, is sometimes known and sometimes not known, 
proves that the thinking-substance is something which enters into 
mutations. Whereas the fact that, in the case of the Self, its 
object is always known, proves that the Self does not enter into 
mutations. Why [do we say this]? Because it surely is not 
possible for the thinking-substance to be an object to the Self, and 
at the same time be something now comprehended and something 
again not comprehended [by the Self]. Hence it is proved that 
the Self always knows its object. And from this it follows that 
the Self does not enter into mutations. Moreover the thinking- 
substance exists for the sake of another, since it acts by combining ® 
causes. W^hereas the Self exists for its own sake. Thus [continuing 
the argument], the thinking-substance is a complex of the three 
aspects, because it determines » each thing {sarva-artha) [as 
consisting of one or another of the three aspects, that is, as 
pleasurable or as painful or as indifferent]. And since it consists 
of the three aspects (guna), it is inanimate. The Self oa the - 
other hand, is that which later beholds the aspects [by being 
reflected in them]. Hence it is not homogeneous with [the 

* Compare ii. 1.5, p. 1S5** ; iL 18, p. 152’ ; “ Compare Mroohakatika, act 10, verse 59 

lii. 85, p. 244’ ; iv. 17, p. 301’ ; iv. 22, and YS. iv. 24. 
p. 806* ; iv. 38, p. 3}6 (Cale. ed,). > The concept adhyaiasaya is defined in the 

comments on Samkhya-kankS sxiii. 
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thmking-substaiice], *[Very well] then, suppose the Self to be 
heterogeneous [to the thinking-substance]/ [Still], it is not utterly 
heterogeneous. Why [do we say this]? Because though pure^ 
in itself^ the Seif beholds the presented-ideas, that is to say, it 
beholds that [mutation of matter which the thinking-substance 
undergoes when it takes the form of an object, and] which is a 
presented-idea of thinking-substance {bmddha). Looking [thus] 
upon this [change in the thinking-substance] the Self seems to be it 
[the thinking-substance], although it really is not it [the thinking- 
substance]. And in this' sense it has been said,^ For the power 
of the enjoyer enters not into mutation nor unites [with objects]. 
Seeming to unite with a thing in mutation [the thinking-substance], 
it conforms itself to the fluctuation [which that thinking-substance 
undergoes]. And it is commonly termed a fluctuation of the 
thinking-substance in so far as it resembles (anukdramdtrataya) 
a fluctuation of thinking-substance that has come under the 
influence (upagraha) of intelligence (cditanga).'* 

•IcThe object-of-sight has been explained. Now this sUtra is introduced with 
the intent of determining what the Seer as such is.^ 20. The Seer, who is 
nothing but [the power of] seeing, although undefiled (guddha)^ looks 
upon the presented-idea. He explains [the satra] by the words ^nothing 
but [the power of] seeing.^ The qualifications are the properties. ^TJn- 
touched:^ by these in this way shows the import of the words 4Cnothing but,> 
An objector says, ^ This may be ti*ue. If the power of seeing is without all 
qualifications, then [the various things] from sound downwards would not be 
known. For the object-of-sight cannot be something out of contact with the 
seeing/ In reply to this he says, ^This Self.^ The union {mmhrdnti) of the 
reflection of the Seif with the mirror of the thinking-substance is itself the Selfs 
consciousness by reflection in the thinking-substance. And so the [various 
thin^] from sound downwards become connected with the thinking-substance 
which has been changed into the likeness (cMpd) of the power of sight. In 
other words, [they become] objects-of-sighi The objector says, ^ This may be 
true. Still why is not the unity, even in the strict sense, of the thinking- 
substance and of the Self to be accepted ? What is the use of changing it into 
the likeness of this [Self] ? ’ In reply to this he says, «It is not homogeneous 
with the thinking-substance » * In this case it would be difficult for it to 

change unto the likens [of the Seer].’ In reply to this he says, ^nor 

^ That i|i to say, unspecialized. 

• This is Pahca^ikha's ninth fragment. It is quoted again in tv 22. 
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utterly heterogeneous.^ Of these [two], he rejects the homogeneity in the 
words, «not even lioiiiogeneous.» The reason [for this] he asks hy saying 
«why‘^» For the heterogeneity he gives a reason which itself contains a 
reason, in the words, «kiiown or not known.» Because the thinking-'substance 
enteis into mutations, it is heterogeneous. When, as we know, this [thinking- 
substance] changes into the form of [the various things from] sound down- 
%vards, then the object, having the distinguishing characteristics of [the various 
things from] sound downwards, becomes known to this [thinking-substance] ; 
but when not so changed into the form of these [things], the object does not 
become known to it. And so only occasionally it assumes the forms of these 
[things] and enters into mutations. And the argument is [of this kind] : The 
thinking-substance enters into mutations ; since objects are [sometimes] known 
and [sometimes] not known by it | just as the organ of hearing and other 
organs [are sometimes active and sometimes not]. And the Self proves to b© 
of different properties to this, because the middle term [that is, always-known] 
is contrary to this, as he says, always known.^ The objector says, ^ This 
may be so. But if the Self always has its object known, then he could not 
be isolated.’ With this in mind, h© asks, ^Why [do we say this]?^ He 
gives the answer in the words, «Because surely . . . not ... for the thinking- 
substance.» In the state of restriction the thinking-substance may exist and 
at the same time there may be no process of apperception [by the Self]^ 
Therefore in order to indicate the contradiction, it is said, ^an object to the 
Self.J^ So the first ^and:^ (budding ca) has an accumulative force and makes 
the thinking-substance an object; but the two remaining ^ands» (vkapag ca 
and ^grahltd ca) are to make the contradiction clear. The argument, however, 
is this. The Self enters not into mutation ; because objects are always known 
to it in the conscious and emergent states ^ ; whatever enters into mutation 
does not always have its objects known ; just as the organ of hearing or other 
[organs]. This is a negative instance of the middle term [sadd’^mtamfa^atvdt]. 
He gives another [instance] of difference in properties in the words, ^Moreover 
... for the sake of another.:^ For the thinking-substance, in so far as it fulfils 
the purpose of the Self by combining with hindrances and karma and sub- 
conscious-impressions and with objects and organs, is for the sake of another. 
The argument, moreover, is this: The thinking-substance is for the sake of 
another ; because it acts by combining causes * j like a bed or a seat or an 
ointment But the Self is not like that, as he says <S:the Self exists for its own 
sake,» Everything serves the purpose of the Self, but the Self serves no other. 
This is the point He gives yet another [instance] of difference in properties in 
the words, €Thus . . . each thing.:^ The thinking-substance determines ail 
things as being serene or cruel or infatuated when it mutates into their forms. 
And these [three] are mutations of the sattva and rajas and tamos aspects. Thus 

^ This excludes the state unconscious of objects. 

* Compare Samkhya-karika xvu. 
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it is established that the thiakiiig-siibstaiice is a complex of the three aspects. 
And again the Soil is not like that* as he says^ «Th0 Selfj on the other hand, 
later beholds the aspects.^ It beholds them in that it is reflected in them, but 
it does not become mutated into their form. He brings the discussion to a close 
with the wordj ^Heiice.> €[Very well] then, suppose . . . heterogeneou 3 .» 
[But[] it is not utterly heterogeneous [to the thmking-substance]. Why [do we 
say this] ? Because though pur© in itself, it looks upon the presented-ideas. 
And that this is so, is [also] stated in these [words i. 4], At other times it takes 
the same form as the fluctuations [of mind-stuff]/® And in this sense it has 
been said by Fancapikha For the power of the enjoyer enters not into muta- 
tioii/’» [The power,] in other words, th© self (atman). And therefore it does 
not unite with the thinking-substance. ^Seeming to unite» with the thinking- 
substance which is in mutation, <gCit conforms itself to th© fluctuation^ which that 
thinking-substance [undergoes] An objector asks, * If it does not unite, how is 
it that it seems to unite, or how does it conform itself [to the thinking-substance] 
without [assuming] a fluctuation [of its own]?' To this he replies with the 
words, C4nd it.» That thing has come under the influence of intelligence 
whose form has been affected (uparakta) [by intelligence]. What he means to 
say is this. Although the moon does not unite with the clear water, still it 
seems to unite [with it] in so far as its reflection unites [with the water]. 
Similarly in this case also, although the power of intellect (cUi) does not unite 
[with the thinking-substance], stiE it seems to unite since its reflection has 
united [with it]. Thus the power of intellect, changed into the essence of the 
thinking-substance, conforms itself to the fluctuation which the thinking- 
substance undergoes. In this way the word €beholding» has been explained. 
It beholds it in the sense that it sees [itself] as resembling it. 


21. The being {dtmm) of the object-of-sigbt is only for tbe 
sake of it [tbe Self]. 

Since the object-of-sight is changed in so far as it becomes the 
object of the action of the Self who is so much {rupa) seeing {drgi), 
<the being {dtman) of the ohject-of-sight,> that is to say, the object- 
of-sight itself {svarupa) exists only for the sake of the Self. But 
inasmuch as it is itself only so long as it has acquired its being as 
having the form of another, it is no [longer] seen by the Self when 
once it has accomplished the purpose of the Self, [of giving the 
Self] experience and liberation. So by escaping from itself it 
attains cessation ; but it does not utterly cease to be. 
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Haviog stated what the Seer and the object»of-sight are^ he says that the object-of- 
sight serves the purpose of the Self. [And this purpose is] based upon the relation 
characterized as being that of proprietor and property. 21. The being (Mman) 
of the obj©ct»of«siglit is only for the sake of it [the Self]. He explains [the 
sdtra] in the words^ ^who is so much (rupa) seeing (drgt),'^ Since the object-of- 
sight has become the object-of-action {karma^filpdtd)^ [that is] has been changed 
into the object-of-experience by the experiencer [that is] the Self who is so much 
seeing^ — therefore the being of the object-of-sight must be only for the sake of 
the Seer, but not for the sake of the object-of*sight. The objector asks, * How 
can the being [dtma in drgyatmd\ be for the sake of this [Mma in tadatma] [that is, 
the Self] ? ® In reply to this he says, itself. What he means to say is this : 
The object-of-experience is the object-of-sight as having pleasure or pain. And 
pleasure and pain being co-agents or counter-agents persist as such {tattmm} 
only for this purpose [of acting with or against the Self]. For the [various 
things] from sound downwards as objects-of-sense are co-agents or counter-agents 
[for the Self] only because they are identical [with pleasure and pain]. And it 
cannot be said that they exist to be co-active or to be counter-active to themselves. 
For that would be a contradiction of a fluctuation with itself. Therefore by 
a process of elimination it is the power of intellect (citi) only for which they are 
co-active or counter-active. Consequently the object-of-sight is for this [Self] 
and not for the object-of-sight [itself]. And therefore the <object-of“Sight is 
only for the sake of it [the Selfj,> not for the sake of the object-of-sight. 
Because (^a^) it is itself as long as the purpose of the Self continues. And when 
the purpose of the Seif is complete it is also comnleted. Accordingly he isays, 
CBut . . . it . . itself.» But the object-of-sight itself is inert (jada), yet it has 
acquired its being [that is] it is experienced as having the form of anotiier [that 
is] the form of the soul (dtman) [that is] the intelligence (cditanpa)* 'TOen 
experience and liberation have been accomplished it is no [longer] seen by the 
Self. [This was] the kind-of-experience,^ the perception {amhhava) of sound 
and the other [perceptible] things. Liberation is the perception (amWmva) of 
the difference between saitm and the Self. Both these tw‘o kinds [of things, 
experience and liberation,] belong to the Self only who, by reason of the fact 
that the likeness of the Self becomes changed by the inert thinking-substance, 
[does know them both]. And so when experience and liberation have been 
accomplished for the Self, [the subservience of] the object-of-sight to the purpose 
of the Seif is finished. Hence it is smd, ^when once it has accomplished the 
purpose of the Self.3^ Meanwhile he raises an objection in the words, <by 
iwcaping from itself.^ He rebuts [this] with the words, €but it does not 
utterly cease to be> 


^ YijSna Bhiksu expands this definition is a fiuctuation of the mind {sMiodu^ 
and emphasizes the fact that experience JiMim&hagMMwHtify). 
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Why [does it not utterly cease to be] ? 

22, Thougli it has ceased [to he geen] in the case of one whose 
purpose is acoomplisheds it has not ceased to be^ since it is 
common to others [besides himself]. 

Although the object-of-sight has ceased in so far as one Self whose 
purpose has been accomplished is concerned, it has not ceased to be, 
because it is common to others besides him. Although it has ceased 
so far as one fortunate man is concerned, [still] it has not ceased in 
the case of unfortunate men, since their purpose has not been ful- 
filled. So for these persons it becomes the object-of-the-action of 
seeing and receives its form of being as having the form of another. 
And therefore since the power of seeing and the power by which 
on© sees are permanent, the conjunction [of the two] is said to be 
from time-without-beginning. And in this sense it has been said. 
The substances being in correlation from time without beginning, 
the external-aspects in general are also in correlation from time 
without beginning.’^ 

An objector says, * If [the object-of-sigbt] is absolutely inapperceptible, bow is it 
that it does not cease to be?’ With this in mind be asks, ^Wby [is tbis]?» 
In the sUtra be tells the answer beginning with the words 22 • , • whose 
purpose is aooomplished and ending with the words since it is common to 
others [besides hunseifj. A Self whose purpose has been accomplished is of 
such a kind. For him the object-of-sight although it has ceased [to be seen], 
has not ceased [to be]. Why ? Since it is common to all Selves fortunate or 
unfortunate. H© explains [the sGtra] in the wordi^ €one whose purpose has 
been accomplished.^ Cessation Is the absence of that by which one sees. But 
the objeet-of-sight has not ceased to be, since it is common to other Selves. 
Hence the nature {rUpa) of the being {Mman) who is higher than the objeet- 
of-sight is intelligence {c^itanpa)* So {tern) here we have that [being] which Is 
mad© known in the Sacred Word and the Sacred Tradition and in the Epics 
and PurSnas, the unphenomenalized, the whole-without-parts, the one, the 
independent, all-pervasive, permanent, [and] capable of produeing-all-effects. 
Although [the object-for-sight] is not seen by the fortunate man, since for him 
its effect has been accomplished, it is not, however, something not seen by the 
unfortunate man. For because colour is not seen by the blind man, it does not 
become non-existent, since it is seen by the man who has eyea For the Seif 
is not, like the primary cause, only one. Because its plurality is established ^ 
in so far as there is the orderly arrangement of births and deaths, pleasures and 


^ Compare Sadjkhya-siltm i. 14S. 
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painSj later kind-of-experience and release asad roEcd-of-existeiice ; and because 
the passages of tke Sacred Word wkicla teacli tiie unity [of tls© Self] and wMcIi 
contradict the other sonrces-of^valid-ideas, can somehow he made consis- 
tent, as partial statements, by supposing that there is no division ^ in place or in 
time ; and because the fact that primary matter is one and the Selves many 
is expressly taught by the Sacred Word® itceli, One male goat [the unborn 
Son!] has pleasure in leaping upon ih© on© female goat [primary matter] which 
is red and white and black and which brings forth many offspring like herself, 
while another mal© goat deserts her after having enjoyed her/' And the 
meaning of this same Sacred Word is said over again by this sHtra. Although 
the object“for-sight has ceased [to be seen], still so far as another Self is 
concerned it has not ceased to b 0 » Therefore, sine© the power of seeing and th© 
power by which on© sees are permanent, their correlation is said to be from 
time-without “beginning H© states that those who have the tradition® {i^gamin) 
concur with this teaching, as h© says, ^nd in this sense it has been 8aid.> 
Since the correlation of substances, in other words, of the aspects {gu9m% with 
the souls is from time without bagirmijg, [so] in the case of th© mere external 
aspects (guna% such as the Great [thinking-substance], there is a correlation 
from time without beginnmg. The correlation of the Great [Thinking-substance] 
and of the rest, one by one, although from time without beginning, is not 
permanent. Still it is permanent when we regard th© Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest as a whole, since [these external aspects] are common to 
the other Selves. Accordingly he says ^the external-aspects in general.^ Th© 
words ^n general^ (mdtra) point out the comprehensive character [of the 
compound]. Hence what follows is this ; Although the correlation of on© 
Great thinking-substance has become changed so that it is past, still th© 
correlation of on© Self^ with another Great [thinking-substance] is not past. 
So [th© correlation is] said to be permanent. 


Tbe inteiat of this sutra is to describe what the correlation itself is. 
23» The reaBOB for the apperoeption of what the power of 
the property and of what the power of th6 proprietor are is 
eorrelatioB* 

The Self as proprietor becomes correlated for the purpose of sight 

* The Palanjala Bahstsyam says that the ® ^vei Up. iv. 5. 

unity of all souls is only Bgurative. « The attribution of this quotation to 
Ail Selves are permanent and all- Panca^ikha rests upon the authority 
pervasive. The unity is that of a 

eoEection, like that of a forest or of an * Be&^mg jpurusdntarena with the Bikaner 
amy, in so far as no division is made MS. 
in time or in place. 
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with the object-for-sight as property. That apperception of the 
object-for-sight which results from this correlation. is experience. 
Whereas the apperception of what the Seer is, is liberation. Since 
the coVrelation lasts until sight is effected, sight is said to be the 
cause of discorrelation. Since sight and non-sight are opposite to 
each other, non-sight is said to be the instrumental cause of corre- 
lation. Sight in this [system] is not the cause of release ; but the 
absence of bondage results from the absence of non-sight. This is 
release. Where there is sight, non-sight, which is the cause of bond- 
age, ceases [to be felt]. Thus the perception which is sight is said 
to be the cause of isolation. And what is this so-called non-sight ? 
1. Is it the authority {adhikdra) of the aspects (guna) [over the 
Self] ? 2. Or is it the case that, when in [the equipoised state of] 
the primary-cause, the mind-stuff, by which the objects are shown 
to the proprietor in his capacity as Seer, fails to produce [effects], 
there is non-sight,^ although the property, the object-for-sight, 
exists ? 3. Or is it that the aspects {guim) possess the intended- 
objects [in potential form] 1 4. Or is undifferentiated-conscious- 
ness {avidyd), which, together with its own mind-stuff, has been 
restricted, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff ? 
5. Or is it the manifestation of subliminal-impressions in motion 
(gati) after the subliminal-impressions in equilibrium (sthiti) have 
dwindled away ? Of which [theory] this has been said,* “ The 
primary cause if it existed, on the one hand, in equilibrium (sthiti) 
only, would be a non-primary cause, because it would not cause 
any evolved effect. Similarly, if on the other hand it existed in 
motion igati) only, it would be a non-primary cause, because the 
evolved effects would be permanent. And since it does act ® in 
both ways [equilibrium and motion] it is ordinarily termed primary 
substance ; not otherwise. Also with regard to other supposed 
causes the same reasoning [applies].” 6. According to some 
non-sight is nothing, but the power by which one sees, as the 
Sacred Word says, “ The primary cause acts with the intent of 
displaying itself.” The Self capable of illuminating allilluminable 

^ Compare iv. 34 

® Udasma BSlarama attributes this to PaSca^ikha. * Beading 

21 [b.o.s. 17 ] 
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things does not^ before the primary caase acts, see, [On the other 
hand], the object-for-sight capable of making all kinds of effects is 
not then [without the Self] seen, 7. According to others non- 
sight is a property of both kinds also. From this point of view, 
this sight, although independent of the cbject-for-sight, requires 
a presented-idea [that is,- the -reflection] of the Self ; and so is a 
property of the object-for-sight. Similarly sight, although not 
independent of the Self, still requires a presented idea in the object- 
for-sight ; and appears as if it were actually a property of the Self. 
8. Certain others assert that non-sight is only the perception [of 
things only] by sight: These are the alternatives found in the 
books on this [topic cf the nature of non-sight]. These many alter- 
natives deal with a common subject-matter, the correlation of all 
the Selves with the aspects {guna). 

Thus the serving the purpose [of the Self] as the cause of correlation has been 
stated. And as incidental [to this] the cause of the permanence of the primary 
cause and the cause of the permanence of the correlation in general have been 
stated. With the intent to describe what correlation itself is, in other worj^s, 
its special particular [nature], the sntra has come into' being. 2S. Th© 
reason for the apperception of what the power of the property and of 
what the power of the proprietor are is correlation. Because the object-for- 
sight is for his sake, therefore the Self, accepting the aid renderedi by this 
[object], becomes its proprietor. And the object- for-sight becomes his property. 
And the correlation of these two which has had a merely potential arrangement 
is the reason for the apperception of what the two are in themselves. This 
same is made clear in the commentary in the words <KThe Seif.1^ The Seff 
as proprietor merely by [bis] pre-eatahlished harmony becomes corielated with 
the objeet-for-sight as his property for the sake of sight. The rest is easy. An 
objector says, * This may he true. Liberation may be said to be the apperception 
of what the Seer himself niay be, [that is, it may be] that by which he is 
liberated. And moreover release is not the effect of means. Should this b© 
so, it would cease being what could be rightly called release.’ In reply to this 
he says, ^until sight is effected.^ Until sight is effected there is a correlation 
of a particular Self with a particular thinking-substance. Thus sight is said to 
be the cause of discorrelation. ‘ But how does correlation last until sight is 
effected?" In reply to this he says, «non-sight.:S> Non-sight, undifferentiated- 
consciousness is said to be the instrumental cause of correlation. He 

makes clear the meaning of what he said before by saying, «in this [system] . . . 
iiot.» The obj^tor says, ' Sight may quite remove non-sight, its opposite. But 
how can it remove bondage ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^ sight.» Release has 
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been stated [i. 3] to be the self’s {MmufC) abiding in Ills own form as dis- 
criminated from the thinking-substance sad other [substances]. And the 
means for effecting this is not only sight, but the remoTai of non-sight. This 
is the meaning. In order to obtain a particular kind of non-sight as the 
special reason for the correlation he puts forth the following altematiTes with 
respect to non-sight in the words, ^And what is this.> 1. Assuming that 
[non-sight] is some positive thing [paryudasaY [not sight] he asks, ^1. Is it the 
authority of the aspects (guna) [over the Self] Authority is the competency 
to initiate effects. For it is as the result of this that the correlation, which is the 
reason for the round-of-existence, is produced. — 2. Assuming that [non-sight] is a 
negation where there is a possibility of an affirmation (prasajya-‘pratmd}mY}i% puts 
forth a second alternative with the word, Or.> [Non-sight] is the failure, by 
the mind-stuff which shows objects-of-sense [to the Seif], to produce either the 
[various things] from sound downwards or the [discrimination of] the difference 
between sattva and the Self. It is this that is made clear by the words, «the 
property.^ The object-for-sight is [both] the various things from sound down- 
wards and the difference between sattva and the Self, The primary cause is in 
motion only so long as it has not comj^eted the two-fold sight. But when both 
kinds of sight have been accomplished, it desists [from being further in motion]. — 

3. On Jhe assumption that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he 
put» forth the third alternative, <SC8. Or is it that the aspects (gma) possess 
the intended-objects [in potential form] For if the doctrine of pre-existent 
causes {satMrya) is established, experience and liberation are also yet to come 
in so far as they are [at present] indeterminable. This is the meaning. — 

4. Assuming that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the 

fourth alternative and asks «4. Or is undifferentiated-consciousness . . .^» 

At the time of the reversal of creation, it is restricted together with its peculiar 
mind-stuff [that is to say] it is reduced to the state of equipoise in the primary 
cause, the seed for the production of its peculiar mind-stuff. To this extent (fena) 
a subconscious-impression of undifferentiated-consciousness is other than sight 
and is precisely what is called non-sight — 5. Assuming that [non-sight] is 
some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth the fifth alternative and asks, 
^5. Is Jt ... in equilibrium When the subiimmal-impressions in equilibrium, 
[that is] existing in the primary cause, and flowing on in a succession of 
mutations in the equipoised [state of the primary cause], have dwindled away, 
there is a start given to evolved-effects (viMra)^ such as the Great [thinking- 
substance] and the rest, — this is motion (gati). The reason for this [start given] 
is a subliminal-impression of the primary cause, the subliminal-impression 
in motion. The manifestation of it is its readiness to produce effects. He says 
that another theory admits the real existence of subliminal-impressions of both 

^ Compare Patanjali ; MaMbbS^ya (Kiel- 34S®^ ; iii. S5® ; and elsewhere. 

horn’s ed.) L 98®; 101®; 167*; 188’; ® Compare p. 24, note 2; and p. I IS, note 4. 

216'; 819'®; 884*; 84F; ii 338®; 
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kinds in tlie wordSy «Of wliich [ theory] this has been said:^ by those who deny 
the absoluteness of either one. Primaiy cause (pra-ihdna) is that by which the 
totality of evolved effects is put forth (pra-dluyaie) or producedd If this primary 
cause always remained in equilibrium and never In motioiiy then because it 
would not cause any evolved effect^ it would not put forth anythingj and would 
not be a primary cause (pm-dliana). Or if it always lemaioed in motion 
and never in equilibrium, then he says, ^Similarly , . . in motion.^ Else- 
%vhere the reading is ‘for the purpose of equilibrium, for the purpose of 
motion’; the dative is here pui*posive and we must supply ‘only’ 

(et/U) after it. If it did not act for the purpose of equilibrium, no evolved 
effect would ever cease to be. And this being so, if a thing (bhdva) exists and 
does not cease to be, it could not rise [again] Thus there would be a cessation 
of evolution of effects altogether. And there would likewise be nothing put 
forth in this case and [thus] it would be a non*primary cause. Therefore its 
activity must be of both kinds, in equaiibrium and in motion, [and] it is 
ordinarily termed primary substance ; ^not otherwise,^ as when for instance 
the absoluteness [of either] might be assumed. This reasoning or argument 
applies not only to the primary cause, but also to other supposed causes, to 
the higher Brahman or to its illusion or to atoms or to other 

[causes]. For these also if they existed in equilibrium only, would not be 
causes, since they do not cause evolved effects ; and if existing in motion on^y, 
would not be causes, since the evolved effects would be permanent. — 6. Assum- 
ing that [non-sight] is some positive thing [not sight], he puts forth a sixth 
alternative in the w^ords, «no thing but the power by which one sees.» Just as 
in the vow of Prajapati [Manu iv 87], “ One should not look upon the rising 
sun,’’ a mental resolution [in positive form] closely related to not looking is 
understood, so in this case also [of non-sight], when there is a negation of sight, 
a power closely related to it and based upon it is described. And this [power] 
in order to give birth to sight characterized by experience and so forth brings 
about the pre-established harmony of the Seer with the objeet-for-sight. On the 
same point he recites a [passage from] the Sacred Word, ^The primary cause. 
The objector says, ‘This may be true. But the Sacred Word says that the 
primary cause acts with the intent of displaying itself ; yet it does not say that 
it acts as the result ^ of the power by which one sees ’ In reply to this he says, 
^capable of illuminating all illuminable things.^ Because before the primary 
substance acts, mere displaying of itself is not capacity as an impelling force for 
action, For there is no ground for this [activity] in the absence of capacity to 
act as impelling force. Therefore in accordance with the Sacred Word it is 
said that capacity is the impelling force for action,— The sixth alternative 
is based upon the assumption that the power by which one sees is in the 
primary cause. — 7, The seventh alternative makes this same power reside in 
both kinds [the primary cause and the Self], as he sayb «Kon-sight . . of both 
^ Compare 11 IS p 144® (Calc. ed.). ® Rending n , p 160® (Calc ed ) 
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kinds also.» Some say tliat non-slgki betegi to bolt kinds, botb to tlie Self 
and to the object-for-sight and that it h ‘n power [or] a property of sight. 
An objector says, ' This may be true. We may gr^nt this with regard to the 
object-for-sight, because it is the repository of all powers ; but we could not 
grant it with regard to the Seer; because the power of perception does not 
reside (Mhara) in him, for the reason that perception does not have the relation 
to him of part to whole [sammaya^. Should that be so, he would be subject 
to mutation/ To this he replies, €FTom this point of view, this.:§> That non- 
sight might be included in the' object-for-sigM might be conceded, still, since the 
object-for-sight is unintelligent (jacia), seeing, which is an effect of a power residmg 
in this [object-for-sight], would also be unintelligent (jada). So sight cannot be 
thought as a property of this [object-for-sight], for an unintelligent [thing] 
has not illumination In itself. Hence sight becomes, [that Is] is known as, 
a property of this [pbject-for-sighi] only as based upon th^ presen ted-idea of 
the Seer, the self (Mman), that is, upon a change into the likeness of the 
intelligence (c&itanya)» Because that which-has-to-do-with-the-object (ptsayin) 
[that is, the power of seeing] is partially expressed by the object [that is, the 
object-for-sight]. The objector says, ^ Even so, this perception becomes a pro- 
perty of the object-for-sight, but not a property of the Self.’ To this he replies, 
^Similarly ... of the Self.» It is true that it is not independent of the Self, 
stijl it does appear to become a property of the Self as based upon the 
presen ted-idea [that is] the likeness of the IntelligejQce {cmkmya) in the saitva 
of the thinking-substance of the object-for-sight, but it is not actually a property 
of the Self. What he means to say is this In so far as there is no difference 
between intelligence and. the thinking-substance, the external-aspects {dharma) 
of the thinking-substance distinctly appear (cdkasati) as if they were external- 
aspects of intelligence, in so far as they receive the image of intelligence. — 
8, He describes the eighth alternative in tho words, <3Cnon-sight is only the 
perception.]!^ Only perception of the [various things] from sound downwards 
is non-sight ; but not the perception of the difference between saitva and the 
Self. So some say. Just as the eye, although the source-of-a-valid-idea for 
colour, is not the source-of-a-valid-^dea for taste and the other [sensations]. 
What follows is this : The perceptions of the [various things], of sounds and 
so on, have the forms of pleasure and other [forms] and imply the correlation 
of the Seer and the object-for-sight, in so far as it is necessary for the sake 
of their perfection. — ^Having thus put forth alternatives, and in order to accept 
the fourtn alternative, he points-out-the-flaws in the other [seven] alternatives 
mentioned in the Sadikhya system, on the ground that they would Tead to 
an absence of diversity in experience, since [non-sight according to the other 
theories] is commoii to all the Selves. So he says, ^These . . . are found in the 
books.^ 
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But when there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance, 

24. The reason for this [correlation] is undifferentiated 
consciousness (avidijd). 

In other words, [undifferentiated-consciousness] is a subconscious- 
impression {vdsand) from erroneous thinking. The thinking- 
substance pervaded {vdsita) by subconscious-impressions from 
erroneous thinking does not attain to the discernment of the Seif, 
which is the goal of its actions,, [and] returns again with its task 
yet unfulfilled. But that [thinking-substance] which terminates in 
the discernment of the Self attains the goal of its actions, and. its 
task done, and its non-sight repressed, does not, since the cause 
6f its bondage no longer exists, return again. Some [heterodox] 
person ridicules this [teaching of Isolation] with the anecdote ^ of the 
impotent man, ‘ He is told by his simple-mindedwlfe,“0 impotent, my 
wedded lord, my sister has a child ; for what reason have not I ^ ” 
He says to her, “When I am dead, I will beget thee a son.’” 
Similaily, [the objector continues,] since this thinking [of tife 
discernment], even while existing, does not make a repression of 
mind-stuff, what expectation is there that it will in the future 
make it cease to be 1 On this point one who is almost a master 
{dcdryadeplya) says, “ Is release anything but the cessation of 
the thinking-substance 1 When there is no cause of non-sight the 
thinking-substance ceases. And this non-sight which is the cause 
of bondage ceases when there is sight.” Then release is nothing 
but the cessation of the thinking-substance. W’^hy then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his * that is so much out of place ? 

In order to fix upon the fourth alternative he introduces the stttra with the 
words, «But when there is a correlation of an individual consciousness with 
its own thinking-substance.» Individual (praty-a^c) in the sense that it turns 

' See Jacob, Maxims, II. 28, 2^ ed. would refer to the mryadefvya. The 

’ Two interpretations justified. 1 difference between these two would 

The whole passage to the end of the be that the latter teaches that release 

comment on this satra, would be the isonly a cessation of mutations, where- 

statement of the ScSnjad^iva And as the comment teaches that release 

asya would refer to the nSstika. 2. is resolution of the thinking-substance 

The last two sentences would be that (huMher vileya) into the primary 

of the author of the comment and osyc cause. 
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(aMeati) [or] gets back (praii) [or] m the opposite direction (^ratipam). A 
special correlation of each single Self with each single thinking-substance is the 
reason for the dlyersity between [individuals]. He recites the sntra 24 Th© 
reason for this [correlation] is nndiS’erentiated-eonsoioiisness {midpa). 
An objector ©ays, ^ Undifferentiated-coasciousness is erroneous thinking. And 
the reason for this is the correlation of the Self with Its own thinking-substance, 
just [as correlation is the reason] for experience and for liberation. For unless 
correlated with a thinking-substance, undiiferentiated-consciousness (avid0) does 
not arise. How then is undifferentiated-consciousness the reason for a particular 
kind of correlation ? ’ In reply to this he says, «a subconscious-impression 
from erroneous thinking.:^ From undifferentiated-consciousness even 

when belonging to another creation and restricted together with its own mind- 
©tuf, a subconscious-impression exists in the primary-cause And the primary- 
cause pervaded with the subconscious-impression from this [undifPerentiated-con- 
sciousness] sends forth the same kind of a thinking-substance for the sake of 
correlation with one Self or another. Similarly in successive previous creations. 
And since [the senes] is from time without beginning, there is no flaw in 
the argument. For this very reason the Self at the time of [mundane] 
dissolution is not released, as he says, ^erroneous thinking.» When [the 
thinking-subst'ance] reaches the goal of its actions [that is] the discernment of 
the Self, then since there is no subconscious-impression from erroneous 
tifinking, which ib the cause of bondage, the thinking-substance does not return 
again, as he says, ^But that.^?> Some heterodox person makes fun of this 
teaching with regard to Isolation by [telling] the anecdote of the impotent man. 
He tells the anecdote of the impotent man by the words, <S[simple-minded,:S^ 
The word treason (artha):^ in the expression «for what reason:^ signifies a 
ground, because a motive is also a ground. He draws the analogy with the 
anecdote of the impotent man in the words, ^Similarly since this.^ ‘This 
existing perception of the discernment of the dMerence between the 
aspects (puna) and the Self does not cause a repression of the mind-stuff; 
what expectation is there that the mind-stuff, when it together with its 
subliminal-impressions is restricted by virtue of the higher passionlessness, 
will cease to be? The point is that a thing has an effect when it exists; 
and not, when it does not exist.' With regard to this h© gives a rebuttal 
by means of an opinion which partially [agrees], <^On this point one 
who is almost a r ^ster.^ One who is little short ^ of a master. A maiter, 
moreover, has his characteristic given in the declaration of the Vlyu,® One 
who not only collects (dcinoti) the meaning of the books, but also makes the 
people steadfast in good conduct, and observes (dcaraie) good conduct himself, he 
is a master (de&rpa),*^ Eelease is nothing but the repression of the thinking- 
substance which has entered into mutations in the form of experience and of 

^ See FS^gtini t, B. 67. 

® See ?Eyu FurSigia Ixix. 2 ; and Liiga FnxS^a x. 15-16, 
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discriminafciTe discernment But there is no repression of the thinking- substance 
as such. This [repression], moreover, takes place only after the [thinking- 
substance] is established in the discriminative discernment which lasts up to the 
Rain-cloud of [Knowable] Things (dkarma-meglia). Even though the thinking- 
substance abides as itself and nothing less, [still it does exist elsewhere]. 
He makes this clear by the words, «non-sight.:^ There is a repression 
of the thinking-substance when there is no non -sight [which is] the cause 
of bondage. And this non-sight [which is] the cause of bondage ceases 
as a result of sight. Eat as for the repression of sight, [that] is to be 
effected by the higher passionlessness. The point is, although the thinking- 
substance abides in itself and nothing less, there is release, Having cleared up 
the opinion which* partially [agrees], he states his own opinion in the words, 
«Then release is nothing but the cessation of the thinking-substance. » An 
objector asks, Have you not already ^ said that, when seeing is repressed, there 
results soon after a repression of the mind-stu^ itself. How then can [this 
repression] be the result of sight ? ’ In reply to this he says, ^Why then is there 
this confusion of ideas of his that is so much out oi place ?!» The meaning is 
this. If we were to admit * that sight is the direct cause of the repression of the 
mindstuff, then we should be subject to this rebuke. But we take our stand 
upon the view that discriminative sight reaches its limit of perfection when the 
mind stuff is repressed and when it is subservient to the abiding of the Self 
in his own form, according to its degree of perfection in the cultivation 'of 
restricted concentration. How then should we be subject to this rebuke ? 


The pain which is to be escaped and the cau^e of pain, the so-called 
correlation, together with their reasons, have been described. 
Next the higher escape [hdna) is to he described. 

25. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correla- 
tion. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. 

Since this non-sight does not exist, there is nO correlation of the 
thinking-substance and of the Self, in other words, a complete 
ending of bondage. This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer, 
the unmixed state of the Self ; in other words, the state in which 
[the Self] is not again correlated with aspects {guna). Upon the 
repression of the cause of pain there follows the ending of pain, the 
escape. Then the Self is said to be grounded ^ in his own self. 

Having thus spoken of two divisions, with the intent to describe the third 
division, he introduces the sUtra with the words, ^The pain which is to be 

^ See p, 162® (Calc, ed.). MS, and the AnandE^rama ed. (96*^). 

® Reading with the BikSser * Compare i. S. 
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,iscaped.» 26. Since this [non-sight] does not exist, there is no correlation. 
This is the escape, the Isolation of the Seer. He explains the sUtra in the 
word, ^this.^ For even in the great mundane dissolution there is no correla- 
tion. For this reason he uses the word <<:complete» The words «:the 
ending of pain, the escape» show that this is a fulfilment of the purposes 
of the Selfi The rest has nothing obscure. 


Now what is the means of attaining escape 1 

26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina- 
tive discernment. 

Discriminative discernment’ of the presented-idea of the differ- 
ence between sattva and the Self. But this discernment wavers 
when erroneous perception is not repressed. When erroneous 
perception, reduced to the condition of burned seed, fails to repro- 
duce itself {vandhya-prasavoi), then the flow of the presented-ideas 
of discrimination — belonging to the sattva, which is cleansed from 
rajas belonging to the hindrances, and which continues in the 
higher clearness [and] in the higher consciousness of being master 
— becomes stainless. This unwavering discriminative discernment 
is the means (updya) of escape. After this, erroneous perception 
tends to become reduced to the condition of hnrne’d seed. And its 
failure to reproduce itself is the Path {mdrga) to Release, the 
way-of-approach {updya) to escape. 

Wishing to denominate the fourth division as having the distinguishing- 
characteristic of the means of escape, he introduces the sUtra with the word 
<:How.:S> 26. The means of attaining escape is unwavering discrimina- 
tive discernment. Even by verbal communication and by inference there is 
discriminative discernment. This [kind of discriminative discernment] does 
noi^ however, repress emergence or the subliminal impressions from emer- 
gence, because &ese two latter follow a man who has both [the verbal- 
communication and the inference]. Accordingly in order to repress this 
[emergence] he says, «unwavering.» Wavering is erroneous perception ; 
[unwavering] is free from that. What he means to say is this. He obtains 
discrimination by perception derived from something heard ; and he makes 
this logically tenable {vpiwastMpifa) [by ideas] derived from reasonings. The 
discriminative discernment, which in concentration has reached the utmost 
perfection of cultivation for a long time, uninterruptedly, and with earn^t 

^ Discussed in SSmkbya Taiiva XSumud! on EEr, 61. 

22 [m.*. it] 
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attention, [and which] has direct perception and has uprooted erroneous per- 
ceptions together with their subconscious impressions, [and which is thus] 
unwavering, — this is the means of escape. The rest of the comment is easy. 


27. For him [there is] iasight seven-fold and advancing in 
stages to the highest. 

The words <for hino refer ^ to him® in whom discernment is 
re-uprisen. The word <seven-fold> means that the insight of the 
discriminating [yogin], after the removal of the defilements from 
the covering of impurity, when no other kind of presented-idea is 
generated in the mind-stuff, has just seven forms, as follows. 
1. The thing to be escaped has been thought out ; nor need [the 
yogin] think it out again. 2. The reasons for the thing to be 
escaped have dwindled away ; nor need they dwindle away again. 

3, The escape is directly perceived® by the concentration of 
restriction ; [nor need anything beyond this be discovered]. 

4, The means of escape in the form of discriminative discernment 
has been cultivated ; [nor need anything beyond this be culti- 
vated]. So this is the four-fold final release (vimukli), belonging to 
insight, which may be effected. But the final release of the mind- 
stuff is three-fold [as follows]. 6. The authority of the thinking- 
substance is ended. 6. The aspects {guna), like rocks fallen from 
the top of the mountain peak, without support, of their own 
accord, incline towards dissolution and come with this [thinking- 
substance] tc rest. And when these [aspects] are quite dissolved, 
they do not cause growth again, because there is no impelling- 
cause. 7. In this stage the Self has passed out of relation with 
the aspects (^und), and, enlightened by himself and nothing more. 


^ See Nyaya-iCo^, s.v. 

* Theyarttikaimisi8that<forhun> is rather 
<for it,> and that; it refers to the means 
of escape. It denies that the reference 
is to the Self since there is no mention 
of the Self in the previons sutra. BSla- 
rSma replies that the Comment ex- 
pressly wish® to avoid reference to 
the means of escape in the previous 


sutra and that it says that <for hiin> 
means 4Chim in whom discernment is 
re-uprisen.:^ This explanation is cor- 
roborated by the use of the words 
vwehmo bhamti, 

® See L S and compare Hi, 16, p, 218* ; 
Hi, 18-19, pp. 230® and 28P* ; iii, 26, 
p. 241*; Hi 51, p. 266* j and Hi 52, 
p. 269« (Calc. ed.). 
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is stainless and isolated. — The Self beholding this seven-fold insight 
advancing in stages to the highest is denominated fortunate 
(kugala). Even when there is also the inverted generation of the 
mind-stuff the Self is said to be released [and] fortunate, because 
he has passed beyond the aspects (guna). 

He describes the goal as such which belongs to discriminative discernment 
in the sUtra 27. For him [there is] msight sevon-foM and advancing m 
stages to the highest. He explains [the sntra] by saying €<for him.>^g> «In 
whom discernment is re-uprisen>, that is to say, the yogin in whom discernment 
is present. The word ^refer:^ means allude. One whose mind-stuif has 
reached the goal of discriminative discernment, since the defilement of impurity, 
which is the covering of mind-stuff, has been taken off, and because no other 
presented-idea arises, that is to say, no presented-idea belonging to emergence 
of tamos or of rajas, — in him there is the insight of jusVidie seven forms 
which belong to the discriminating. There aia different discernments according 
to the different objects.— "-The compound{advancing in stages to the highest] means 
those stages [or] states the end of which is perfection. Complete perfection ^ is 
that higher than which there is nothing. That insight [or] discriminative 
discernment [is advancing by stages] whose stages are advancing. These seven 
kinds of stages he takes up beginning with the word ^as follows. Of these 
[seven], from among the four stages which may be completed by a man’s effort, 
he takes up the first With the words, ^1. The thing to be escaped has been 
thought out.» Whatever is an effect of the primary-cause, all that is surely 
nothing but pain by reason of the pains due to mutations, to anxiety, and to 
subliminal impressions, and by reason of the opposition of the fluctuations, — 
and is therefore to be escaped. Tliis has been thought out. — He shows what 
the advancement to the highest is in the words ^not need he think it out 
again.5g> — 2. He describes the second in the words ^dwindled away.iS^ He 
tells' what the advancement to the highest is by saying ^nor . . . again.» — 
S. He describes the third in the words <s:directly perceived.» Even in the 
state conscious [of objects] I have discovered by perception the escape which 
I am to perfect in the concentration of restriction. We need to supply the 
words, *nor need anything beyond this be discovered.’ — 4. He describes the 
fourth by saying ^cultivated.^ The cultivated is the perfected means of 
escape belonging to discriminative discernment. We need to supply the words, 
^nor need anything beyond this be cultivated.’ This the four-fold final release 
[or] completion may be effected. And in so far as it may be effected, it is 
shown to be included within the efforts [of a man]. Elsewhere the reading 
is MffavimuMi This would be the final release of insight with respect to 
effects. — He describes the final release * of the mind-stuff which is not to be 

^ This word (samprahar^a) does not occur elsewhere in the Comment nor elsewhere m 
Vicaspati’s Explanation. ® Compare SBE. xxi. p. SI (Lotus). 
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aoeomplished by effort, but wbiob is to be sceomplisbed subsequeat to that 
which ’3 to be attained by effort by sajing «But the final release of the 
mind-stuff is three-fold.^— 6. He describes the first [of these last three] in tl>« 
words <S6. The authority* of the thinking-substance is ended.?/ In other 
words, the two tasks (kdrya) of experience and liberation Ls-ve been done. — 
8. He describes the second [of these last three] in the words «The aspects.^ — 
He shows what the advancement to the highest is in the words <SCAnd . . . they 
do not.» — 7. He describes the third [of these last three] in the words «In this 
slage.» In this stage, even while alive, the Seif is called fortunate [and] 
released, since [this] is his last body. Accordingly he says, 4Cthis.:» He says 
that [the yogin] is not released in a figurative * s^nse [as merely being free 
from his last body] in the words, 4Jinverted generation » Even when his 
mind-stuff is resolved into the primary cause^ he is said to be released and 
fortunate,’ because he has passed beyond ‘ the aspects (guna). 


When discriminative discernment is perfected there is the means 
of escape. And there is no perfection without the means [of 
attaining it]. So this [topic of the means] is began. 


28. After ttie aids to yoga hiave been followed up, wben t|Le 
impurity has dwindled, there is an enlightenment of percep- 
tion reaching up to the ^scriminatiye discernment. 

The aids to yoga are the eight which are about to be enumerated. 
As the result of following them up there is a dwindling or cessation 
of the five-sectioned [ii. 3] misconception. Upon the dwindling of 
this follows the manifestation of focused thinking. And in pro- 
portion as the means [of attaining discriminative discernment are 
followed up], so the impmity is reduced to a state of attenuation. 
And in proportion as it dwindles, the enlightenment of perception 
also, in accordance with the degree of dwindling, increases. Now 
this same increase experiences a perfection reaching up to discrimi- 


* Compare ii. 10, p. 120* ; ii. 24, p. 162’ ; 

ill 55, p, 27#, The pBrase canta-ariha 
occura iii. 50, p. 265’ (Calc, ed.), 

^ Compare dupacMham ai^varyam i 24, 
p. 59* (Calc, ed ) ; and for dedaition of 
aupacartlam m. 55, p. 27# (Calc, ed ), 
See also for use of word iv. 10, p. 286*. 

* Fortunate because be is free from attacb- 

meut to tbe couse^iueuces of his own 


actions which are the cause [of bond- 
age]. Because of this he is * not 
bound. {h$fu§u harmam phdmanga- 
rnhii<^vin na hadMo hhmatiti kufa^ 
lo^d.l-yThis is the suggestion of the 
PStaiyala Eahasyam, For other in* 
stances see L 24, p. 54^ ; ii- 9 , p. 119 « ; 
m SO, p. S14* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare Bh. 6iti xi?. 20, 
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native discernment [or] up to the perception [ii, 26] which dis- 
tinguishes between the aspects {guna) as such and the Self. The 
following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of discorrelation 
(viyoga) with impurity, just as an aze [is the cause of the disjunc- 
tion iviyogd) of a tree] which is to he cut [from its root]. Now 
[the eight aids] are the cause of attaining disorimipative discern- 
ment, just as right-living (dharma) is [the cause of getting] to 
happiness; in other ways it is not a cause. — Furthermore how 
many of these causes, according to the system, are there ? Just 
nine, he ^ says, as follows, “ Cause is nine-fold, rise [into conscious- 
ness] and permanence and manifestation and modification and 
presentation and attainment and disjunction and transformation 
and sustentation.” Of these [nine], 1. The cause of rise [into con- 
sciousness], [is for instance] the central-organ [as the cause] of 
a mental-process (vijndna ) ; 2. the cause of permanence : [for 
instance] the fact that the Self has purposes [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the central-organ, just as food [is the cause of the 
permanence] of the body ; 3. the cause of manifestation [is for 
instance] the shining [of the Self upon a fluctuation as the cause of 
the manifestation] of colour, just as the perception of colour [which 
is in the fluctuation, is the cause which manifests the shining of the 
Self] ; 4. the cause of modification [is for instance] another object- 
of-sense [which modifies] the central-organ, just as fire [is a cause 
which modifies] food to be cooked; 5. the cause of presentation; 
[for instance] the thought of smoke [is the cause of the presenta- 
tion] of the thought of fire ; 6. the cause of attaining ; [for 
instance] the following up of the aids to yoga [is the cause of 
attaining] discriminative discernment ; 7. the cause of disjunction 
[is for instance] the same [following up as the cause which disjoins 
the Self] from impurity ; 8. the cause of transformation is for 
instance the goldsmith [as the cause which transforms] the gold. 
Similai'ly if a single presented idea of a woman has the quality of 
infatuation, undifferentiated-consciousness (avidyq) [is the trans- 
forming cause] ; if it has the quality of painfulness, hatred [is the 
transforming cause] ; if it has the quality of pleasurability, passion 
* Apparently this is a ahaqloh^* Vijhaiu Bhikfu says kdrikoktam navu 
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[is the transforming cause] ; if it has the quality of the detached 
attitude/ the recognition of the reality [is the transforning cause] ; 
9. the cause of sustentatioii [is foi instance] the hoc.j [as the cause 
ivhioh susLainsj the sense-organs, and tliese [organs as tlie cause 
siistaini ^g] this [body], [and again] the great elements [as the 
sustaining cause] of bodies, and these [elements] reciprocally of ail 
[elements], since human and animal and supsrncrmal bodies depend 
upon each other. — So much then for the nine causes* And these 
so far as possible are also to be applied to other things* But as 
for the following up of the aids to yoga, it comes into play as cause 
in two ways only, [as the cause of disjunction and as the cause of 
attainment]. 

So much for the four divisions which have been described. Since discriminative 
discernment, the means of escape, which falls within these [four], cannot be 
perfected before [one follows up the means], as in the process of milking a cow ; 
and since what is not perfected cannot be a means [to something else], he 
proceeds to describe the means for its perfection in the words, 4l¥hen . . . 
perfected, » At this point the way by which the means-of-attainment, which 
are about to be mentioned, serve as a means for discriminative discernment 
is shown by the sntra which begins with the word 28. . . . yoga and ends 
"with the word discernment. For the aids to yoga, according to circumstances, 
by seen or unseen® methods, cause the impurity to indie away. That 
misconception has five sections must be understood as a partial statement, 
since merit and demerit, in so far as they are causes of birth and of length- 
ofJife and of kind-of-enjoyment, are also impure. The rest is easy. Since we 
find that causality is multiform, what kind of causality belongs to the following 
up of the aids to yoga? In reply to this he says, <After the aids to yoga have 
been followed up>. Since it disjoins the sattva of the thinking-substance from 
impurity it is the cause of disjunction from impurity. He gives a simile in 
the words, <3Cjust as an axe.» An axe disjoins the tree to be cut from its 
root. The sattm of the thinking-substance, when disjoined from impurity, 
causes one to attain to discriminative discernment. Just as merit is [the cause 
of attaining] pleasure, so the following up of the aids to yoga is the cause of 
attaining discriminative discernment. And [it is a cause] in no other form. 
So he says. €Sfow . . . discriminative insight ^ Having heard the denial in the 
words «in oilier ways . . . not,^ he asks, <s:Furthermore how many of these ?» 
TLs answer is, €Just nine.:^ He shows what these are by a memorial verse 
€as follows, . rise [into consciousness]/^ He gives an illustration 

* Bead the " ;a rl. C. Warren : Buddhism ^ k visihle means would be fauca ; an in- 
IE p. 298. visible means would be 
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of this in the words, ^Of thes© [nm©], 1. The cause of rise [into consciousness]. > 

1. The central organ is th© cause of the origin of a mental process because it 
brings out a mental process from an indeteminable stage to the present stage. 

2. The cause of permanence [is for instance] the fact that th© Self has purposes. 
The central organ rising [into consciousness] out of the f©eling«of-personality 
lasts only so long as th© two-fold purpose of the Self is not fully accomplished. 
When the two kinds of purposes of the Self are accomplished it passes out 
of permanence. Therefor© th© fact that the Seif has purposes is the cause 
of the permanence of th© central organ which has risen [into consciousness] 
out of its own cause. He gives a simile in the words, <SCjast as food is of 
th© body » B, Th© efficient cause of perceptive thinking, th© preparation 
(sams'krip&) of an object either of itself or by a sense-organ, is manifestation. 
The cause of this manifestation [is for instance] the shining [of the Self uppn 
a fluctuation as the cause of th© manifestation] of colour. 4. The cause of 
modification [is for instance] another object-of-sense [which modifies] th© 
central organ. For just so Mrkapdu, whose central organ had become con- 
centrated, heard the fifth ^ note ripening upon the lute, and lifted up his eyes 
and beheld the LeaTenly-nymph Umloca* in the perfection of beauty and 
loveliness, so that he lapsed from concentration, and his central organ became 
attached to her. He gives an instance bearing upon the same point in the words 
<|just as fire.^ For just as fire is the cause of the modification of a thing to be 
cooked, like rice, in such manner that a thing whose arrangement of parts was 
compressed becomes loosely conjoined in parts. 5. An object which is definitely 
existing is the cause of presentation [just as] the thought of smoke [is the cause 
of the presentation] of th© idea of fire. What he means to say is this. Th© 
thought (jmna) is that which is thought ; and th© thought of fire is fir© and it is 
thought [that is, it is a descriptive compound].® 6. Th© cause of attainment. 
The natural action of effects belonging to causes which are independent is [what 
he means by] attainment. Occasionally there is an exception to this [action of 
th© effects, which is the] non-attainment. Just so waters whose nature it is to 
flow down a slope (nimna) are held back by a dam. Similarly also in this case, 
th© saitva of th© thinking-substance, which is disposed to pleasure and bright- 
ness, is by its own nature the producer of pleasure and of discriminative dis- 
cernment. This is attainment. Sometimes this [attainment], because it is held 
back, by reason of demerit or of iamaSj does not follow. When by reason of 
merit or of following up the aids to yoga this [holding-back] is removed, then 
as a reason merely of the nature of the fluctuations of the thinking-substance's 
saitva when not held back by this [demerit or tamasjt and in so far as it [this saUm] 
is the producer of this [pleasure and discernment], [this sa^fua] attains [them], 

^ See Raghu?aB§a ix. 26 and 47 ; Karpura- ® Compare MBh i 482! » i. 128. 64. 

manfari i. 16® (HOS, vol. 4, p. 228). ® The compound is not a gemti?e depen* 

The seventh note of the lute resembles dent ($a§thftatpumsa), but rather a 
the cooing of the koll. descriptive [harmadhvrapu). 
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as^ he will [iv. 8] say, ^*The efficient cause gives no impulse, but [the muta- 
tion] follows when the barrier to the evolving causes is cut, just as in the case 
of the peasant.” Thus there is said to be a cause of attainment only with 
reference to the effect characterized as discriminative discernment. 7. In 
respect to anything subsidiary [to discriminative discernment] the same thing 
would be a cause of disjunction. So he says, €7. the cause of disjunction,^> 
8*. He describes the cause of transformation in the words <SCthe goldsmith . . . 
the gold.^ In so far as the emphasis is upon the difference with respect to the 
gold, which is both different and not different from the bracelets and ear-rings 
and anklets, and in so far as the emphasis is upon the absence of difference 
[in the gold], which is not different from the bracelets and other things, there 
is a cause which transforms [the gold] from the bracelet [into something else], 
And the goldsmith, who made the bracelet, in so far as he transforms the gold, 
which is [now] identical with the ear-ring, becomes the cause of transforma- 
tion. Although fire [given as an example of 6. modification] is a cause of 
transformation with respect to the thing to be cooked, still since the difference 
between the substance * and the property, the rice-grains and the lump of rice, 
is not emphasized, therefore even though the properties come and go, still the 
substance persists. It is not possible therefore to say that [the fire] is a cause 
of transformation. For this reason it was said that the fire is a cause of 
modification. And accordingly there is no cross-division. Moreover it shopld 
not be supposed that the cause of transformation in the ease of the substance 
is merely a difference in the arrangement of parts. For this would be incon- 
sistent with the words ^the goldsmith.^ Having made clear what the cause 
of outer transformation is, he illustrates the inner [cause] in the words 
^Similarly if a smgle.3^ ^Undifferentiated-consciousness that is, such 

a thought as *This girl is to be loved*. The very same presented idea of 
a womafi becomes, in the case of Chaitra, in consequence of his complete 
infatuation, infatuated, that is to say, dejected. For he says to himself, ‘Alas ! 
that Jewel of a woman has come into the hands of that lucky Maitra, not into 
the hands of me, bereft {Mm) of luck.* Similarly the rival wives’ hatred 
of her is the cause of the painfulness of the idea of [this] woman* And again 
the passion of her husband Maitra for her is [the cause] of the quality of 
pleasurability in this same idea of the woman. The recognition of the reality, 
that the body of the woman is a congeries of skin and flesh and fat and bohes 
and marrow, and is impure because of ite [first] abode* [and] because of its 
origin and the rest, becomes, in the ease of the discriminating, the cause of the 
detached attitude [that is to say] passionlessness. 9. The cause of sustentation 
is that which sustains the body and organs. And in the ease of the body 
it is the organs For the five breaths, beginning with the vital air, are functions 

^ Compare ii. 18, p. 144* (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare Pstaijali ; MahSbhSfya, vol. I, p. 7 middle (Kielhorn’s ed.). 

* Compare ii. 5, p. 111\ 
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of the organs in general. For if they were not, the body would fall. Similarly 
in the case of the parts of the body, the flesh and the other [parts], there is the 
reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer. Likewise the great elements, 
that is, the earth and the other [elements] ; and these [elements] are in the 
reciprocal relation [of sustained and sustainer] in the case of bodies dwelling 
in the worlds of human beings or of Yaruna or of the Sun or of the Wind 
{gmdhmaJm) or of the Moon. Thus in the case of earth, which has the qualities 
of odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, there are five great 
elements standing in the reciprocal relation of sustained and sustainer ; in the 
ease of water there are four ; in the case of fire three ; in the case of wind two. 
Furthermore animal and human and divine [bodies] stand in a relation of 
sustained 'and sustainer. Some one asks, ‘ How can this [reciprocal relation of 
sustained and sustainer] be so, if the bodies are not in the relation of holder 
and held ? ’ He replies, ^ince human . . . depend upon each other.» For the 
human body is sustained by the use of the bodies of tame aninmis-and of birds 
and of wild animals and of plants. Similarly bodies like the tigers [are 
sustained] by the use of the human bodies and those of tame and wild animals 
and of others. And again in the same way the body of the tame animal and of 
the bird and of the wild animal [is sustained] by the use of plants and similar 
things. Likewise the divine body [is sustained] by the use of sacrifices, of 
goats and deer and the flesh of grouse and ghee and baked-rice-cakes ^ and 
branches of mango [sahoMra) and handfuls-of-darbha grass (pras^am), offered 
by human beings. In the same way the deity also sustains human beings and 
the rest by granting boons and showers. Thus the dependence is reciprocal. 
This is the meaning. — The rest is easy. 

In this [sutra] the aids to yoga are determined. 

29. Abstentione and obserrances and postures and regnla* 
tions-of-tbe-breatli and withdrawal-of-the-senses and fixed 
attention and contemplation and concentration are tbe eight 
aids. 

The following np of these mnst he performed in succession. And 
what they are we shall describe. 

Now with the intent of excluding either a larger or a smaller number he 
determines what are the aids to yoga by saying «In this [sUtra] the aids to 
yoga are d6termined.» The sUtra begins with the word 20, Abstentions and 
ends with the word aids. Practice and passionlessness and belief and energy 
and the rest [i. 20], both by reason of their own selves and in so far as they 
are indispensable, are also properly to be included among these same. 

^ Their tise is described in Apastamba- in ^a-tapatha-BrShma^a i. 2. 2. If. 

Yajna-Faribha^S^-SUtra xcix and cxxix And agmn in Mann ?i. U and ?ii. 21, 

(SBF., voLxxs), and their preparation 
23 [hob n] 
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Of these [eight] — 

80. Abstinence^ firom injury and from falsehood and firom 
theft and &om incontinence and feom acceptance of gifts are 
the abstentions. 

Of these [five] abstinence from injury means the abstinence from 
malice towards all living creatures in eveiy way and at all times. 
And the other abstentions and observances are rooted in it. In so 
far as their aim is the perfection of it, they are taught in order to 
teach it. And in this sense ® it has been said, “ Surely this same 
brahman in proportion as he desires to take upon himself many 
courses-of-action,® in this proportion refraining from heedlessly 
giving injury, fulfils [the abstention of] abstinence from injury in 
order to give it the full character of its spotlessness.” Abstinenoe- 
from-falsehood {satya) means speech and mind such as correspond to 
the object-intended ; and speech and mind corresponding to what 
is seen or inferred or heard.* If speech is spoken in order that 
one’s own knowledge may pass to some one else, it should not be 
deceitful or mistaken or barren of information ; [then it would be 
abstinence from falsehood]. It should be used for the service of 
all ; not for the ruin of creatures. And even when used thus, 
should it be only for the ruin of creatures, it would not be an 
abstinence from falsehood ; it would be nothing less than wrong. 
In so far as there would be a false kind of merit [and] a resemblance 
of merit, it would become the worst of evils. Therefore let [the 
yogin] consider [first] what is good ® for all creatures and [then] 
speak with abstinence-from-falsehood. — ^Theft ® is the unauthorized 
{apdstrapurvaka) appropriation of things-of-value from another. 
While abstinence-from-theft, when free from coveting, is the refusal 
to do this. — Continence is control of the hidden organ of genera- 
tion. — Abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifbs is abstinence-from- 
appropiiating objects, because one sees the disadvantages in acquir- 

^ This sSfem and the following are quoted ® The principle would seem to be that 
in Gaudapida's Bhasya on SSihkhya- a speech which does not harm any one 
kSiika xxiii. and which does some good, although 

* Similar plans of life in BhSg* Pur. zi, untrue, must be regarded as true. See 

second half. Manu iv. 188 and viii. 188. * 

» JAOS, Proceedings, xi 229. « Compare Linga Purajnia vm. 15. 

* Compare Lihga Purihjia yiii. 18. 
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ing them or keeping them or losing them or in being attached to 
them or in harming them. These then are the abstentions. 

Haring announced the aids [to yoga] of which the first are the abstentions and 
the observances, he introduces a sutra which specifies the abstentions by sapng 
Cof these [eight].» The sQtra begins with the words SO. Abstinence from 
iiajnry and ends with the word abstentions. He describes the aid to yoga [called] 
abstinence from injury by saying, «in every way.» He praises such abstinenee- 
from-injury with the words, «And the other.» ^Booted in it» would mean 
that, even if these are performed without observing abstinence from injury, they 
are as if they had not been performed, since they are quite fruitless. This is 
the meaning. The following up of them has nothing as its aim but the perfec- 
tion of this [abstinence-from-killing]. * If abstinence-from-killing has the others 
rooted in it, how can it be that they aim at the perfection of the abstinence- 
from-injury ? ’ To this he replies, «in order to teach it.» «Perfection^|in other 
words] the rise into consciousness of a thought. An objector asks, * This may be 
true. But if the others exist for the sake of knowing abstinence from injury, 
what need of them, since this thought comes from the other source? ’ In reply 
he says, €its spotlessness.^ If the others were not followed up, abstinence-from- 
injury would be defiled by falsehood and other [vices]. With reference to this 
same point he tells of a concurrent opinion of those- whodiave-the*tt dition 
{i^amiha) in the words, ^And in this sense it has been said.» Easy. — He gives 
the distinguishing characteristic of abstinenoe-from-falsehood in the words 
^speech and mind such as correspond to the object-intended.^^ The word such 
(yatha) raises an expectation which is fulfilled by the words <S:corre8ponding to 
what is seen.» He brings this into connexion with the correlated word 
^corresponding-to in the expression ^speech and mind corresponding 

to.> [This should be, ] whenever there is a desire to say [something]. [If spoken] 
otherwise [than as seen], it is not abstinence-fi:om-falsehood. This is stated with 
an explanation in the words «to some other person,^ In order that knowledge 
thereof may pass to some one else, speech is spoken [or] uttered to produce know- 
ledge similar to one’s own knowledge. If it is not deceitful [or] the cause of 
deceit, [it is abstinence-frcun-falsehood]. Just as when Brona the Master [MBh. 
viL chap. 190] asked Yudhisthira [the king] with regard to the death of his own 
son A^vatthSman, ‘Venerable sir thou who art rich in truth, has 

A^vatthaman been slain?’ And he having in mind the elephant who had 
the corresponding name said, ‘It is true, A^vatthaman is dain.’ This is an 
answer which does not make Yudhisthira’s own knowledge pass to [the other 
person]. For his own knowledge derived firom the sense-organ^ had as its 
object the slaying of the elephant and this [knowledge] was not passed [to 
Bropa]. But quite another knowledge, that of the slaying of the latter’s son, 
was formed [in Droi^a’s mind].-— €Or mistaken» means due to a mistake, either 

^ Beading indriyct^janmd with the BikSner MS. and the Bombaj and Poona editioni. 
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at the tim© when on© desires to say something, or at th© time of determining 
what th© object-to-be-perceived is. — «:Barren of information» is barren as regards 
information, as for instance an outlandish tongue is barren of information to 
Aryans; or it might b© purposeless, as for instance speech the utterance of 
which is not meant to be uttered. For in this [latter case], although one's own 
knowledge does pass to the other person, still it is exactly the opposite of making 
[knowledge] pass [to another], because it was not purposed.^ An abstinence- 
from-falsehood even when it has these distinguishing characteristics, if it results 
in injury to another, would be a false kind of abstinence-from-falsehood, but 
would not be abstinence-from-falsehood, as he says in the words, <If it.> For 
example, one who practises austerities in abstinence-from-falsehood, when asked 
by robbers which way the rich merchant had gone, told th© way th© rich merchant 
had gone. -^It should b© us6d,i^ that is, uttered. Th© rest is easy,— Bine© an 
[explanatory] .hegative idea depends on that of the positive he explains the 
distinguishing characteristic of theft by saying, ^Theft is th© unauthorized.^ 
Here th© generic idea is characterized by a qualification. This is th© meaning. 
Since verbal and bodily operations are preceded by mental operations, it is the 
operation of mind, because it is dominant, that is mentioned in the words, 
^free from coveting.^ — He tells what continence is in the word ^idden.» 
For even if his organ of generation is held in control, still if he become attached 
at the sight of a woman or upon [hearing] her talk or Upon touching her limbs 
which are the seats of Kandarpa, he has no continence. So to exclude this css© 
h© says, <g:th© hidden organ.^ Other organs also that are very ardent for this 
[woman] are to be watched. — He tells what abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts 
is by saying, 4Cobjects.^ He mentions the disadvantage due to attachment to 
these [objects] in the words [ii. 16], “Since passions increase because of applica- 
tion to enjoyments, and the s.,ili of th© organs also increases/' The disadvantage 
which is characteristic of injury is also expressed by the words, ^ “Enjoyment is 
impossible unless on© hasharmed some living creatures/' Although obtained with- 
out effort, objects if unauthorized have disadvantages when one acquires them, 
since th© acquisition of such things is censured. And even authorized objects, 
when acquired, are evidently disadvantageous, in that they must be kept and so on. 
Therefore abstinence-from-accepfcance-of-gifts is ihe refusal to appropriate them. 


Now m for these [five abstentions] — 

31. When they are unqualified by species or place or time 
or exigency and when [covering] All [these] classes— [under 
these circumstances exists] the Great Oours 0 *of-conduct. 

Of these ffivel abstinence-from-injnry is qualified in respect of 
species as follows, a catcher of fish does injury to fishes only and 
^ Micohak. SSg. edition), p. 288*. , ® Compare ii. 15, p. 182^ (Calc. ed.). 
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to nothing else. — The same is qualified in respect of 'place, as when 
one says, ‘ I will not slay in a holy place.’ — The same is qualified 
in respect of time, as when one says, ‘I will not slay on the 
fourteenth day [of the lunar fortnight] nor on a day of good omen, 
— The same, in the case of one who refrains from [these] three is 
qualified in respect of exigency, as when one says, ‘ For the sake of 
gods and brahmans and not otherwise I will slay.’ Likewise also 
in the case of the warrior who says, ‘ In battle only [I will do] 
injury, and nowhere else.' Abstinence-from-injury and the other 
[abstinences] unqualified by these species or times or places or 
exigencies must be kept when [covering] no less than all [these] 
cases. <In all [these] classes> means with regard to all {these] 
ojhjects. Without exceptions in no less than all [these] classes — 
this is what is meant by speaking of the Great Course-of-conduct^ 
when [covering] all [these] stages. 

«Now as for these.» The sotra begins with the words 81 ... by species and 
ends with the words Great Course-of-conduot. <When [covering] all [these] 
«lasses> means of those which are found in all [these] stages which are chaiao- 
telized as being species and the other [three stages]. The words ^Abstinence- 
from-injury and the other [abstinences]^ mean that the definition [of the Great 
Course-of-conduct] must be asserted m the case of the other abstentions also. 
The Comment is easy. 


32. Cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation and 
study and devotion to the Igvara are the observances. 

Of these [five], cleanliness is produced by earth or by water or the 
like, and by the consumption and other [requirements] with regard 
to pure sacrificial food. This is outer. Inner [cleanliness] is the 
washing away of the blemishes of the mind-stuff. — [To practise] con- 
tentment means not to covet more than the means at hand. — Self- 
castigation is the bearing of extremes, hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, standing and sitting, stock-stillness and formal stillness, 
and, according to usage, courses-of-conduct such as mortifications 
Qcrcchra)^ and lunar fasts® and rigid penances." — Study is the 

* Compare Manu xii. 1-6. “ Manu vi. 20, &c. 

“ Manu XI. 106, &c. " Manu xi. 213, &c. 
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recital of books that treat of release or the repetition of the 
syllable of adoration (pranava ). — ^Devotion to the I§¥ara^ is the 
oflering up of all actions to the Supreme Teacher. He who rests 
in himself, for whom the network of perverse-eonsiderations 
i^tarha) has been destroyed, whether resting upon a bed or on 
a seat, or wandering upon a road, would behold the destruction of 
the seed of the round-of-rebirths, would be permanently released, 
would participate in deathless delights.” With regard to which 
this has been said, [i. 29], Thereafter comes the right knowledge 
of him who thinks in an inveiBe way, and the removal of 
obstacles.” 

He expounds cleanliness and the other observances The sUtra begins with the 
word S2. Cleanliness and ends with the word observances. He explains [the 
sUtra] by saying ^cleanliness.5^ The words ^or the like» are meant to include 
oow-dung and such things. Pure sacrificial food is the barley [mixed with] 
cow’s urine and the rest [eaten at the ^ravactl festival]. There is a consumption 
and other [requirements] with regard to this [food]. ^The other require- 
ments!^ are meant to cover regulation of the dimensions and of the number of 
these morsels. Instead of saying ‘produced by the consumption and other 
requirements with regard to pure sacrificial food * he says-4!:and by the consump- 
tion and other [requirements] with regard to pure sacrificial food.:^ For in the 
effect the cause is supposed figuratively to exist. — ^The Cstains of the mind- 
stuffy such as arrogance and pride and jealousy ; the removal of this is cleanli- 
ness of the central-organ. — ^Contentmenty is the desire to take no more than is 
necessary for the general maintenance of life, because it follows the renunciation ® 
of what had been before one’s own property. This is its distinction [from 
abstinence-from-acceptance-of-gifts]. — ^Stock-stillnessy is the absence of any 
indication of one’s intention even by signs ; formal stillnessy is merely refraining 
from speech. — In the phrase «for whom the network of perverse-considerations 
has been destroyedy the words ^perverse-considerationsy will be [later i. SS] 
described. And doubts and misconceptions should be added [as parts of the 
network]. To this extent his intention is said to be pure. — These abstentions 
and observances are also described in the Vishpu PurEna [vi. 7. 86-87],® “ Wish- 
ing to reduce the xnind to its proper state he should resort to abstinence from 
incontinence and from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from 
acceptance-of-gifts. A man whose self is curbed should practise study and 
cleanliness and contentment and self-castigation. He should also make Ms 
mind incline towards the higher Brahman. These abstentions together with 

^ Compare ii. % p. 10e» {Calc. ed.). * niustyated In ChSnd. Up. i 10. l-H. 

• See also HEradiya PuiSaja xl?ii 12-14. 
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the observances are declared to be five each. They give a special result when 
they are approached with a desire [for some special thing], and in the case of 
persons free from all desires they yield release.” 


As for these abstentions and observances, 

S3. If there he inhibition by perverse-eonsideratioas {mtarka), 
there should be oidtiYation of the opposites. 

Whenever [in the mind] of this brahman [practising the absten- 
tions and observances] injuries and similar [faults] arise as 
perverse-considerations, such -as for instance, ‘ I will kiU him who 
hurts me ; I will also lie ; I will also appropriate his money ; and 
I will commit adultery with his wife ; and I will also make myself 
master of his property.' Thus inhibited by the blazing fever of 
perverse-considerations, let him cultivate the opposites of these. 
Let him ponder, ‘ Baked upon the pitiless coals of the round-of- 
rebirths, I take my refuge in the rules (dharma) for yoga by 
giving protection ^ to every living creature. I myself after ridding 
myself of perverse-considerations am betaking myself to them once 
more, like a dog. As a dog to his vomit, even so I betake myself 
to that of which I had rid myself,’ Other similar [inhibitions of 
perverse-considerations] should be applied in the other sutras also 
[upon the aids to yoga]. 

Since “ good things® are full of difficulties he introduces a sUtra whose object 
is to give advice which will prevent the possibility of exceptions to these [absten- 
tions and observances]. So he says, €As for these abstentions and obser- 
vances,:^ The sQtra, 88. If there be inhibition by perverse-considerations, 
there should be cultivation of the opposites. In the Comment upon perverse- 
considerations there is nothing at ail that seems obscure. 


34. Sine© perverse-considerations such as injuries, whether 
don© or caused to b© done or approved, whether ensuing 
upon greed or anger or infatuation, whether mild or moderate 
or vehement, find their unending consequences in pain and 
in lack of thinking, there should be the cultivation of their 
opposites. 


^ This phrase occurs in Mann viii. 303, 

* Compare aho vighndv&tyah prarthiMfiha’ 


stddhagahj fakuntala, Act iii, near end; 
and ;^aXfira ra *:aXa Eepub. 435 C, 491 B, 
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these [considerations], first of all, injury, since it is done or caused 
to be done or approved, is three-fold. Moreover, each of these 
is three-fold, in so far as there is greed [such as] desire for the 
meat or for the skin, or in so far as there is anger as when a. man 
thinks he has been ‘hurt by that man’, or in so far as there 
is infatuation as when a man thinks [that what he is doing] ‘ will 
be merit for me Again, since greed and anger and infatuation are 
three-fold as being mild and moderate and vehement, there are 
thus seven-and-twenty varieties of injuries. Yet again, since 
[these are] gentle and moderate and extreme [these are] three- 
fold as follows, gently mild and moderately mild and keenly mild ; 
similarly, gently moderate and moderately moderate and keenly 
moderate ; likewise, gently keen and moderately keen and vehe- 
mently keen. Thus injury is of one-and-eighty varieties. It is, 
however, innumerable because of the varieties due to specifications 
[niyama) and to options (mkalpa) and to aggregations {sam^^ccaya), 
due to the fact that the varieties ^ of those- v'ho-breathe- fche-breath- 
of-life are innumerable. In the same manner [the classification] is 
to be applied to falsehood and to the other [crimes]. Now since 
these perverse considerations have endless consequences in pain 
and in lack of thinking, one should cultivate their opposites. [In 
other words], there is a cultivation of those things the endless 
consequences of which are pain and a lack of thinking. — And to 
continue, he who commits an injury first of all reduces the strength 
of the victim, then causes him pain by falling upon him with 
a knife or something of the kind, [and] afterwards even deprives 
him of life. When once he has taken away [the victim’s] strength, 
his own animate or inanimate aids ® begin to have their strength 
dwindle away. As a result of causing pain, he himself experiences 
pain in hells and in [the bodies of] animals and of departed spirits 
and in other [forms]. As a result of uprooting [the victim] from 
life, he himself continues from moment to moment at the very 
point of departure from life. And even while wishing for death he 

^ ESgiia'vSaaiBdaiaatliePataSjala-Balaasyam with a change in tb© order of words, 

attributes this quotation to Fahfila- by the UdyotahSra iu the Nyiya* 

SYSmitt. It is found m YEtsySyaua’s Yarttika (Bibl. Ind. p. 9^°). 

Bhifya {Yiaslau, ed. p, F) ? ©ad quoted, * See Yicaspati oa u. 15, p, 114® {€ak. ed,)* 
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pants laboriously since the fruition^ of pain is to be felt in a 
fruition which has ^ a limit [in time]. Furthermore, even if [the 
effects of] injury could be somehow done away® by merit, even 
then, if he obtained happiness, it would be [on condition 
that] his length-of-life be short. — In the same way, so far as 
possible, [the classification] is to be applied to lying and to the 
other [violations of the abstentions]. Thus pondering on that 
same [painful consequence] of perverse considerations, which is 
inevitable (anugata) and undesired, the yogin should not devote 
his central organ to perverse considerations. As a result of the 
cultivation of the opposites, the perverse considerations become 
things that may be escaped. 

With the intent to describe what the cultivation of the opposites is, he states 
the different natures and kinds and causes and properties and results of the con-* 
trary-considerations, as well as the objects for the meditation on the opposites in 
the sntra which begins with the words 84. • . . perverse-considerationB and ends 
with the words cultivation of their opposites. He explains [the sUtra] with 
the words, «Of these . . . injury.» Because the varieties of those-who-breathe- 
the;breath-of-iife are innumerable, specifications and options and aggregations 
are possible with regard to injuries and the other [crimes]. In this situation, 
because there is a preponderance of tamaSj as a result of wrong living, a lack of 
thinking also arises characterized by the four kinds of misconception [ii. 5]. So 
it is that these perverse-considerations also result in lack of thinking [as well as 
arise out of undifferentiated-consciousness]. For the cultivation of their oppo- 
sites is precisely [the thought of] the endless consequences in pain and in lack 
of thinking. By virtue of this there is a revulsion from these. This same culti- 
vation of the opposites he makes clear by the words, ^of the victim. » The 
victim is some tame animal. ^Strength^ is the energy which is the cause of the 
functional activity of the body. [This] he first reduces by tying him to a sacri- 
ficial post. For in this way the animal loses his spirit. The rest is very clear. 


When [the perverse considerations] become for this [yogin] unsuit- 
able for generation, then the power caused by this fact becomes 
indicative of the yo^in’s perfection. For example, 

^ The word vipaka is omitted in the Bikiner * The better reading is ampag&U. In this 
and the two Kashmir and several other case, the Injury would not be inde- 
good MSS, pendent fruit since it would be cast 

* Compare the discussion in ii. 18, especially away as a portion of the sacrifice, 

p. 12? (Calc, edf 
24 [a»oa n] 
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35. As soon as iie is grounded in abstinence from Jiyuiy, Ms 
presence begets a suspension of enmity. 

[This] occurs on the part of all living creatures.^ 

The abstentions and observances have been described, and the escaj^>e from (.be 
exceptions to these, the perverse consideratiorAS, as a result of tlie cellivatiori of 
the opposites has been described. Kow he males clear the signs indicative of 
thorough knowledge of perfection in these various abstentions and observances 
which results from practice in these [latter]. By a thorough knowledge of 
which signs [the yogin] accomplishes what is to be done in each particular case 
and acts with reference to what is yet to be done, as he says, «Wheii ... for 
this [yogin].» 86. As soon as he is grounded m abstinence from injury, 
Ms presence begets a suspension of enmity. Even [enemies] whose hostility 
is everlasting^ like horse and buffalo, mouse and cat, snake and mongoos, in 
the presence of the Exalted [yogin] who is grounded in abstinence from injury, 
conform themselves to his mind-stuff and renounce altogether their hostility. 


86. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from falsehood, 
actions and consequences depend upon him. 

If [the yogin] says to a man {iti), " Be ^ thou right-living,’ the man 
becomes right-living. If he expresses the wish {it%) ‘ Attain thou 
heaven/ the man attains heaven. What he says {vak) comes true. 

85. As soon as he is grounded in abstiaenee from falsehood, actions and 
©onsequenoes have their residence [in him]. Actions mean right-living and 
wrongdivmg ; and consequences of these are such things as heaven and hell. 
Dependence upon the sense that these same depend upon him. Having depen- 
dence upon him is the abstract state of this [dependence]. Since such a thing 
happens in the case of the Exalted One’s speech, [ he Comment] says that actions 
depend upon him by saying ^right-living.^ He says that consequences depend 
upon him by saying ^eaven.^ ^Comes true» signifies that it is not prevented. 


37. As soon as lie is grounded in abstinence from theft, all 
jewels approach, him. 

From all directions jewels approach to be his. 

87. As soon as he is grounded in abstinence from theft, aE jewels approach 
him. Easily understood. 

» Compare Baghuvas^ ii. 55, xiii. 50, liv. kaumudi. Compare also Bana’s Ka- 
79 and Kirata lix. 2. dambarl p. 98® tParaVs ed.} and ^akun- 

* See Panini li 4. 9 with the illustrations tala (Nir. Sag. ed.) p. 23, two lines up. 
fromthe Ka^ifcavrtti and theSiddhanta- * Whitney . Qmmmwt 924. 
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88 . As soon as lie is grounded in abstinence from ineon™ 
tinenoe^ he acquires energy. 

By the acquisition of which the yogin increases [his] unhindered ^ 
quahties. And when he is perfected he is able to transfer [his] 
thinking to [his] pupils. 

38. As soon as lie is grounded in abstinence from incontinence, be acquires 
energy. Energy [that is] power. By the acquisition of which he increases 
[or] accumulates qualities, such as minuteness, which are unhindered [that is] 
which have not been hindered. And when perfected he is endowed with the 
eight perfections of which the hirst is [called] tara ® and also by other names 
such as Reasoning {^hd). He is able to transfer his thinking which relates to 
the aids to yoga to his pupils [or] disciples. 


89. As soon as lie is established in abstinence-firom-accept- 
anoe-of-gifts, a thorough illumination upon the conditions of 
birth— 

— Becomes* his. ^ Who was I ? How was I ? Or what [can] this 
birth be? Or how [can] this [birth] be? Or what shall we 
become ? Or how shall we become ? ' Such a desire to know his 
own condition in former and later and intermediate times becomes 
of itself fulfilled^ for him. These when he is established in the 
abstentions are the perfections. 

39 . As soon as he is established in abstin6nce*'lk'om*aooeptance-of*gifts, a 
thorough illumination upon the oonditions of birth. Birth is [coming into] 
relation with a body and with sense-organs and the rest which are particularized 
as belonging to some class [of beings]. There is a thorough illumination, a 
direct perception of the conditions [of birth] [or] of what kinds [of birth]. That 
is to say, a thorough knowledge of a quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable 
birth together with its form [of expeidence]. He desires to know the past in 
the words, Who was I ? He desires to know the difPerent details as to 
origin and persistence of this same [birth] in the words, «* How was I He 
desires to know what the present birth itself is in the words, Or what?*^ 
Is the body made directly of elements, or is it nothing but an aggregation of 
elements, or is it other than these ? Here also the words * Or how * might be 
supplied.* Elsewhere this is the actual reading. He desires to know the future 
in the words, C Or what shall we become ? > Here again the words ‘ Or how * 
are [to bq] supplied.* €Such ... for him.» The former [time] is past time j 

* See Manu xii. 28. ® SS&khya-kSrika li. ® The Virt. says hhamtu 

« In the text of YScaspati h&iMih apparently was lacking. 
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the later is future ; the intermediate is the present. The existence of the self 
in these is a relation with a body and the rest. There is a desire to know this 
and from desire comes knowledge according to the maxim, “ He who desires 
anything, does that same thing.” 


We will speak with regard to observances. 

40. As a result of cleanliness there is disgust at one’s own 
body and no intercourse with others. 

As soon as there is disgust with his own body, he has begun 
cleanliness. Seeing the offensiveness of the body,^ he is no longer 
attached to the body and becomes an ascetic (yati). Moreover 
there is no intercourse with others. Perceiving the true nature of 
the body, desirous of escaping * even his own body, even after 
he has washed it with earth and water and other [substances], not 
seeing any purity in the body, how could he have intercourse with 
the bodies of others absolutely unhallowed as they are ? 

40. As a resixlt of cleanliness, there is disgust at one’s own bony and no 
intercoTixse with others. By this [sUtra] it is told what is indicative oF per- 
fection in outer cleanliness. 


Furthermore [as other results], 

41. Purity of sattva and gentleness and singleness-of-intent 
and subjugation of the senses and fitness for the sight of the 
self- 

The word ‘ arise ’ completes the sentence. As a result of cleanli- 
ness there is purity of sattva ; therefrom [it acquires] gentleness ; 
from this [it acquires] singleness-of-intent ; therefrom [it acquires] 
subjugation of the senses ; and from this fitness for the sight of the 
self is acquired by the sattva of the thinking-substance. So to 
this Past] there is access, as a result of his being established in 
cleanliness. 

He tells what is indicative of inner perfection by saying «PurthermoEe.» 41. 
Purity of saUva and gentleness and singleness-of-intent and subjugation 
of the senses and fitness for the sight of the self. When the defilements of 


Compare ii. 5, p. 113* (Calc. ed,). 


* See LiSga Par» viiL 32-33. 
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mind-stuff are washed away, the mind-stuff comes-forth-to-sight undefiled. And 
as a result of freedom from defilement there is gentleness [or] transparency of 
sativa. In the transparent [sativa\ there is singleness-of-intent. Therefrom, 
by the subdual of the central-organ, there results the subdual of the sense- 
organs which are dependent on the central-organ. After that the sativa of the 
thinking-substance becomes fit for the sight of the self. 


42, As a result of contentment there is an acquisition of 
snperlatiTe pleasure. 

And in this sense it has been said/ ^‘What constitutes the 
pleasure of love in this world and what the supreme pleasure of 
heaven are both not to be compared with the sixteenth part of the 
pleasure of dwindled craving {tr§nd)r 

42. As a result of contentment there is an acquisition of superlative 
pleasure. Superlative is that beyond which nothing more excellent exists. As 
was said by Yayati ^ when he conferred youth upon his [father] Puru, The 
wise man, casting entirely away that craving which is hard for the strong- 
willed to cast off and which even in the aged ages not, is filled quite full 
with pleasure and nothing else/' This same he shows by the words beginning 
<<jWhat constitutes the pleasure of love.» 


43 Perfection in the body and in the organs after impurity 
has dwindled as a result of self-castigation. 

Self-castigation in the very act of completing itself destroys the 
defilement from the covering of impurity. As a result of the 
removal of the defilement of the covering of this [impurity] there 
is perfection of the body, such as atomization [iii. 45] ; likewise per- 
fection of the organs, such as hearing and seeing at a distance [that 
is, telepathy]. 

He tells what is indicative of perfection of self-castigation. 4S. Perfection 
in the body and In the organs after impurity has dwindled as a result 
©f self-castigation. Whatever covering has the characteristics of impurity, has 
the qualities and so on which are effects of the tamas. <KSuch as atomkation^ 
would be greatness or lightness or getting [to any place]. Easy. 


i MBh. Qantipar^an 174. 46 andVayuPur. * Vis^u Pur. iv. 10, 12 aad Yayu^ Pur. 
xem, lOi and Lifiga Pur. ixvii-. 23. xciii. 99 and Linga* Pur. Ixvii 20. 

Compare BhartyhariYsir. 49 and Compare also MBh. i. 89-91 « 3577 ff. 

BhvaiiySloka, p. 176 (KavyamalE ed.). 
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44. As a result of study there is communion -with the chosen 
deity. 

Gods and sages and perfected men come within the range of vision 
of [the yogin] who has the disposition to study ; and are helpful 
to his work. 

He tells what is iadicative of perfection in study. 44. As a result of study 
there is commimion with the chosen deity. Easy. 


45- Perfection of concentration as a result of daTotion to the 
I^vara. 

One whose whole nature is surrendered ^ to the l 9 vara has perfec- 
tion of concentration. By which [concentration] he knows as the 
thing really is (avitatham) all that he desires to know, in other 
places and in other bodies and in other times. Thereafter his 
insight sees into things as they are {yathdhhutam). 

46 . Perfection of concentration . • . of devotion to the I^vara. And it 
should not be urged that if, only as a result of devotion to the I^vara, concentim- 
tion conscious [of objects] has its perfection, there is no need of the seven [other] 
aids. Because these [seven] by subsidiary activity, both seen and unseen, are 
of service to the perfection of devotion to the l9vara, and at the same time 
to perfection of concentration conscious [of objects]. Just as by a separation 
of correlations * curds fulfil the purposes of the sacrifice and also fulfil the 
purposes of men. Thus if this is so, [one should not say] that fixed-attention 
and contemplation and concentration are not the immediate® aids [to yoga]. 
Because it is clear that these [three] (osya) are immediate aids, in so &r as 
for the perfection of [concentration] conscious [of an object] these [three] 
have the same object as [concentration] conscious [of an object], whereas the 
other aids [which have the l9vara as object] have an object which is not this. 
Por the devotion to the l9vara has also the l9vara as its object, and has 
not as Its object that which is to be consciously known. Accordingly this Is 
a mediate aid. Thus all is cleared up.— The words «:sees into» are intended 
to show the etymology of the word ^insight,^ 


* See ii. 1. 

* See Jaiminx MlmMsS-slatm iv. B. 5. 2. 

® BSlarama defines antaranga by the words 
‘ whatever happens immediately next 


to a thing is the antaranga of it \ Thus 
devotion to the l9?ara is the last cause 
of the effect (mtamngasMfmna) of 
concentration conscious of an object. 
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The abstentions and observances together with their perfections 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures ^ 
and the other [aids to yoga]. In this [sutra^ it is said]-— 

46 « Stable-and^easy posture. 

For example^ the lotus-posture and the hero-posture and the decent- 
posture and the mystic-diagram and the staff-posture and [the 
posture] with the rest and the bedstead, the seated curlew and the 
seated elephant and the seated camel, the even arrangement, the 
stable-and-easy — also called, as-is-easiest — and others of the same 
kind. 

He introduces the next sUtra with the words €The abstentions and observances 
have been described. We have the following to say of the postures and the 
other [aids to yoga].:^ In this [sntra, it is said] 46. Etabie-snd-easy posture. 
Stable means motionless. That posture which is easy, which brings ease is 
the one intended by the sntra. The word &sana means either that whereon 
a man sits [that is, a seat] or the manner in which he sits [that is, a posture]. 
The lotus-posture is well known.* — A man settled down (sthitmya) imts one 
foot on the ground and the other is placed over the partially contracted knee, 
—this is hero-posture. — Bringing the soles of his feet near to each other 
close to the scrotum, he should make a hollow of his hands and place them 
over it in the shape of a tortoise, — this is the decent-posture. — Inserting 
the contracted left foot into the space between the right shin and thigh and 
inserting the contracted right foot into the space between the left 
shin and thigh, — that is the mystic diagram. — Sitting down with the great* 
toes placed together and with ankles placed together and stretching out upon 
the ground shins and thighs and feet placed together, let him practise the 
staff-posture. — Because there is a use of the yogic table * (^oga-pattaha% this is 
[the posture] with the rest. — Lying down with the arms stretched around the 
knees is the bedstead. — The curlew and the other seats may be understood by 
actually seeing a curlew and the other animals seated. — The two feet are 
contracted and pressed against each other at the heels and at the tips of 

^ Liaga Pur. riii. 87-90 of this book, and there is a 

® An lEustration of this by a native hand number of fantastic and repellent 

is given In Eichard Schmidt’s Fakire additions, 

und Fakirthum, to face p. 12 ; hero- * BalarSma says that this yogic table is 
posture faces p. 28 ; decent-posture a special kind of support for the arms 

faces p. 16, but diverges from this de- of a yogin who is about to practise 

soription in its details; myctic-diagram concentration. It is made of wood 

faces p. 24. The order of the illustra- and is well known among udSsm by 

lions does not correspond to the order the name of ^ changan *. 
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the feet, — this is the even arrangement, — That arrangement in which one 
finds entire (sidfiifati) stability and ease, — this is the posture that is stable-and- 
easy. This is the one from among these [postures] which is approved by the 
Exalted Author of the sHtras. An elaboration of this is given in the words, 
«as>is-easi 0 st,:^ 


47. By relaxation of effort or toy a [mental] state-of-toalance 
with reference to Ananta— 

— [A posture] results. With these words the sentence is com- 
pleted. When efforts cease the posture is completed, so that there 
is no agitation of the body. Or the mind-stuff comes into a 
balanced-state with reference to Ananta ^ and produces the 
posture. 

Having stated what the postures are, he tells what are the means of attaining 
them. 47. By relaxation of effort or by a [mental] state-of-balanoe with 

reference to Ananta. A natural effort sustaining the body is not the cause 
of this kind of posture which is to be taught as an aid to yoga. For if its 
cause were such, the preaching of it would be purposeless in that it could 
be naturally perfected. Therefore this natural effort does not accomplish this 
kind of posture which is to be taught and is contrary [to it]. For in so far 
as this [natural posture] is the cause of an arbitrarily chosen posture it is 
the destroyer of the specific kind of posture. Consequently a man, practising 
the specific posture as taught, should resort to an effort which consists in the 
relaxation of the natural effort. Otherwise the posture taught cannot be 
accomplished.— «Or . . . with Ananta,^ the Chief of Serpents, who upholds 
the globe of the earth upon his thousand very steadfast hoods, — [with him] 
the mind-stuff comes into a balanced state and produces the posture. 


48- Thereafter he is unassailed by extremes. 

As a result of mastering the postures he is not overcome by the 
extremes, by cold and heat and by the other [extremes]. 

He tells what is indicative of complete mastery of postures by saying 48. There- 
after he is tmassailed by extremes. The Comment explains itself by a mere 
reading. Posture is also described in the Vishnu Purtoa [vi 7. 39], ‘‘ Having 
assumed a posture so as to possess the excellences of the decent-posture and 
the other [postures]/* 


Compare Bh. Gita x. 28. Ananta is Vasuki, the Lord of Serpents. See also HBh. 
nS5. 


1 
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49. When there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of 
breath cutting off the flow of inspiration and expiration 
[follows]. 

After the mastery^ of posture [follows the restraint of the 
breath]. Inspiration is the sipping in of the outer wind ; expira- 
tion is the expulsion of the abdominal wind. Eestraint of the 
breath is the cutting oif of the flow of these two, the absence of 
both kinds. 

After describing [postures], he shows that these precede restraint of the breath 
and tells the distinguishing characteristic of this [restraint of the breath]. 
48. When, there is this [stability of posture], the restraint of breath cutting 
off the flow of inspiration and expiration [follows]. In the case of emission 
(recaka) and inhalation {pBraJta) and suspension {kunAMka), the words ^the cut- 
ting off of the flow of inspiration and expiration^ give the general character- 
istic of restraint of the breath. To explain : when in inhalation the outer wind 
sipped in is held inside, there is a break in the flow of inspiration and expiration; 
again when, in emission the abdominal wind forced out is held outside, there is 
also a break in the flow of insphation and expiration. Similarly in the case of 
suspension also. This same is said by the Comment in the words ^fter the 
-subjugation of posture.:^ 


But this [restraint of breath] is, 

50. External or internal or suppressed in fluctuation and is 
regulated’’ in place and time and number and is protracted 
and subtile. 

It is external in case there is no flow [of breath] after expiration ; 
it is internal in case there is no flow [of breath] after inspiration ; 
it is the third [or] suppressed in fluctuation in case there is no 
[flow] of either kind [neither of expiration nor inspiration], as the 
result of a single effort [to suppress both], just as water dropped 
upon a very-hot stone shrivels up wherever it fells, so both at once 
cease to be. And each of these three is regulated in space ; [each] 
deals with a certain amount of space. [Each] is regulated in time ; 
in other words, defined by a limitation to a certain number of 
moments. [Each] is regulated in number ; the first rising up [of 
the vital current from the navel to the palate is measured] by so 

^ Manj MSS. omit this and read Baiy asane* 

* The Virttika mjB^aridrsto nirntio 
25 iy] 
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many inspirations and expirations. In the same maBner^ the 
second rising up of the checked [vital current] is measured by so 
many inspirations and expirations. Likewise the third. Similarly 
it is gentle [in method] ; similarly it is moderate ; similarly it is 
keen. Thus it is regulated by number. So theBj practised in 
these ways, [it becomes] protracted and subtile. 

He introduces the sUtra which gives the characteristics of the three particular 
restraints of the breath by saying, this.2> The sQtra begins with the word 
60. Externa! and ends with the word subtile. The words «in liuctuatioii» 
are connected with each [of the three]. He refers to emission (recaM) when he 
says case . . . expiration. » He refers to inhalation (puraka) when he says 
^Tn case . . . inspiration.!^^ He refers to suspension {himhhaka) when he says 
^the third.» This same he makes clear when he says <§!in case ... of either 
kind.!§> When by only one effort of retention there results an absence of both 
inspiration and expiration, and when there is not, as before, an effort to prolong 
a long stream of efforts of emission ; but, on the other hand, just as water thrown 
upon a very-hot stone dries altogether and shrivels up wherever it falls, so this 
wind, whose nature it is to ffow, when its action is restricted by a mighty effort 
of retention, becomes subtilized and remains in the body. [Suspension] does 
not inhale and so is not inhalation ; does not emit and so is not emission, Tte 
words <S!deals with a certain amount of space!S> means as measured by a span, [the 
space between the outstretched tips of the thumb and the forefinger], by a vitash 
[from the extended thumb to the tip of the little finger], or by a hand. And 
it is inferred as being external [in so far as it causes] motion in a blade of grass 
or a piece of cottoli in a windless spot. Similarly if internal, it begins at the 
sole of the foot and extends to the head. And it is inferred by [an interxxal] 
touch light as that of an ant [moving on the body], A moment is one quarter 
of the time required for the act of winking. [The wind] is defined by the limi- 
tation of a certain number of these [moments]. An instant {m&tfH) is the time 
limited by snapping thumb and forefinger after having three times rubbed one% 
own knee-pan with the hand. The first rising up {udghafa) measured by thirty- 
such instants is called slow. The same \udghdt(i\ when doubled is moderate. 
The same tripled, called the third, is keen. This same restraint of the breath 
he describes as being regulated by number in the words ^Kby number.^ The 
time for snapping thumb and forefinger as described is equal to the time defined 
by the action of inhalation and exhalation of a man in good health.^ The rising 
up ® which has been made the object of the action of the first rising-up is con- 
quered [and] mastered [and] checked. It is intended [by these measure of 

* The meaning of the word mmika might elaborated at length in most of the 

also be * at ease * or * motionless later books of decadent yoga. Com- 

» See KSrma Pur. ii. 11. This process is pare also Yayu Pur. v. 79-81. 
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instants to indicate] the time of a certain number of moments. [And this time 
is ec|ual to] a certain number of inspirations and expirations. Thus there is a 
slight difference [between the two kinds of measures, between the mdtra and the 
inspirations and expirations]. This same [restraint of breath] when practised 
day by day, [increasing gradually] by a day [at a time] or by a fortnight or by 
a month becomes, in so far as it is made to cover an increasing number of places 
or of times, protracted. And in so far as it is reached by a concentration of the 
most extreme delicacy it is said to be subtile, but not in so far as it is weak. 


61. The fourtli [restraint of the breath] transcends the ex- 
ternal and the internal object. 

The external object regulated in place and time and number is 
transcended ; the internal object regulated in the same way is 
transcended ; in both kinds of cases [restraint] is protracted and 
subtile. Following after these there is no flow of either kind. 
This is the fourth restraint of breath. Now the third restraint of 
breath is without regard to objects, has no flow [of breath], is 
begun once only, is regulated in place and time and number, and 
is protracted and subtile. But the fourth,^ because, in consequence 
of its mastery of the stages in order, it has made out the objects 
of both expiration and inspiration, after transcending both [ex- 
ternal and internal objects], is without flow and is the <fourth> 
restraint of breath. This is the distinction. 

Thus the three particular restraints of breath have been characterized. The 
fourth he characterizes with the words 51. The fourth [restraint of the breath] 
transcends the external and the internal object. [The Comment] explains 
[the sUtra] in the words «place and time and number.» Transcended means 
cast down because its form has been mastered by piactice. It is also protracted 
and subtile. Similarly, -^^Following after theseJ?> means the restraint of breath 
which has external and internal objects and which follows after knowledge of 
place and time and number. The fourth does not, like the third, arise by a 
single effort and instantly. But while in practice and after having reached the 
various stages according as it succeeds in one stage after another it proceeds as 
he says ^in consequence of its mastery of the stages ^ It is objected, * In the 
repressed fluctuation also there is no flow of either. What then is [its] dis- 
tinction from this [fourth]?' In reply he says, <SCthe third.:^ The third does 
not follow after any regard paid to [objects] and is completed by a single effort. 


^ See Lifiga Pur, viii. 111. 
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But the fourth is preceded hy the regard paid to objects and has to be completed 
by many efforts. This is the distinction- The object of these two, the inhala- 
tion and the emission, is not considered ; but this [object] is regarded in respect 
of place and time and number. This is the meaning. 

52. As a result of tMs the coYering of the light dwindles 
away. 

In the case of the yogin who is practising restraints of breath, the 
karma capable of covering discriminative thinking dwindles away. 
What this is they tell in the words, “ Having covered the sattm 
which is disposed to light with delusion {indrajala) made of infatu- 
ation, [undifferentiated-consciousness] assigns the same [obscured 
form] to deeds which are not to be done/’ Therefore by practising 
restraint of breath his karma which covers the light, together with 
its bondage to the round-of-rebirth, becomes powerless. And from 
moment to moment it dwindles away. And in this sense it has 
been said, There is no self-castigation higher than restraint of 
breath ; from it comes purity from defilement and the clear shining 
of thought.” 

He describes the subsidiary purpose [served by] restraint of breath. 62. As % 
result of this the covering of the light dwindles away. The covering is that by 
which the sattva of the thinking-substance is covered, in other words, hindrances 
and evil. He explains [the sntra] in the words «restraints of breath.I^ Thinking 
{jMm) is that by which anything is thought. It is the light of the sattva of the 
thinking-substance. Discriminative thinking is the thinking of discrimination. 
For this [hindrance], since it covers discriminative thinking,’ is called the coverer 
(Umrantya) according [to the sUtra of Panini iii. 4. 68 which says that] hhavpa 
and ge^a and ^ravacaMya and similar forms have been shown to be used as 
exceptional forms in the sense of agent, just as for instance the words "kopanlya 
and raMjanlya. So here also the affix of the future passive participle is used to 
denote the agent. The word <$Ckarma^ connotes the merit which results from it 
and the hindrance which is the cause of it. On this same point he states that 
there is a concurrence of opinion with those who have the tradition {agamin) 
ill the words <ScWhat this is they tell.» Extreme infatuation is passion. 
Undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) too. which is inseparable from it, is also 
to be understood by this word. A deed ^not to be done» is wrong-living. An 
objector asks, ^If restiaint of the breath causes evil to dwindle, what need is 
there of self-castigation?* In reply to this he says «becomes powerless,» 
It does not dwindle away entii ely. Therefore to make it dwindle away altogether 
seif-castigation is needed. On this point also he states that there is a concurrence 
of opinion with those who have the tradition (dgamin) by saying «And in this 
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sense it has been said.» Menu also [vi. 72] says, “ By restraints of breath one 
should bum up defects.” And that restraint of breath is also an aid to yoga 
is also stated^ by the Vishpu Purapa [vi. 7. 40-1], “But restraint of breath 
which masters by practice the wind called breath is to be recognized as being 
seeded and as seedless. When the two winds, breath (pram) and out-breath 
(ap&m) have overcome each other, that is two-fold. The third is the result of 
a subdual of these two.” 


Furthermore, 

5S. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 
Merely in consequence of practice in restraint of breath [^the 
central organ becomes fit for fixed attentions] in accordance with 
the statement [i. 34], “ Or [he gains stability] by expulsion and 
retention of breath.” 

Furthermore, 53. For fixed attentions also the central organ becomes fit. 
For restraint of breath steadies the central organ and makes it fit for fixed 
attentions. 


Now what is the withdrawal of the senses ? 

64. The withdrawal of the senses is as it were the imitation 
of the mind-stuff itself on the part of the organs by dis- 
joining themselves from their objects. 

When there is no conjunction with their own objects, the organs 
in imitation of the mind-stuff, as it is in itself, become, as it were, 
restricted. When the mind-stuff is restricted, like the mind-stuff 
they become restricted ; and do not, like the subjugation of “the 
senses, require any further aid. Just as when the king-bee '■' flies 
up, the bees fly up after him ; and when he settles down, they 
settle down after him. So when the mind-stuff is restricted, the 
organs are restricted. This then is the withdrawal of the senses. 
The [yogin] being refined in this way by means of abstentions and other 
[aids], begins, for the sake [of attaining] constraint, the withdrawal of the 
senses. In order to introduce the sGtra giving its distinguishing characteristic 
he asks the question, «Now ?» The sQtra begins with the word 64. . . . them- 
selves and ends with the words withdrawal of the senses. The mind-staff 
also is Qot in contact with the [various kinds of things], sounds and so forth, 


^ Compare Naradiya Pur xlvii. 16-17 

’ Compare PrajnaUp. li. 4. Repeated below lii. 38. Ibis is what we call queen-bee. 
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which bring about infatuation and attachment and anger. And because it is not 
in contact with them, the eye and the other organs are not in contact. This is 
what is called the imitation of the mind-stuff by the senses. Because, as the 
mind-stuff settles down upon an entity, the organs of this [mind-stuff] cannot be 
said to imitate the min^ since their object is always external, — therefore he 
says «in imitation ... as it were.» [In the compound beginning] with the 
word 4Ctheir own (suo)^ he shows by the locative case [in the word dbMve] that 
the reason why the mind-stuff is imitated is because of the property common [to 
the mind-stuff and to the organs], namely, the disjunction from their own objects 
of sense. He elaborates [the meaning of] the imitation by saying 4Cwhen the 
mind-stuff is restricted.^ The similarity is that the effort which causes the 
r^triction of both is similar. Here he gives a simile ‘ by saying 4tJust as when 
the hing-bee.:S>^ He applies [the simile] to the thing illustrated by saying 4CSo.» 
On this point also [he quotes] a sentence from the Yishn^u Pui^pa^ [vi 7. 43], 
“A man skilled in yoga, having restrained the organs attached to [the various 
things], sound and so forth, should make them imitate the mind-stuff, in that 
he is intent upon the withdrawal of the senses.” And the motive for this is 
shown in the same place [vi. 7. 44], “ In the case of men who have become 
motionless, the result of that [withdrawal] is perfect mastery of the organs. A 
yogin with unmastered [organs] cannot accomplish yoga.” 


55. As a result of tUs [-witlidrawal] there is complete mastery 
of the organs. 

There are some who think 1. that the mastery of the organs is 
a lack of desire for the various things sounds and so forth. 
Longing (vyasanc^ is attachment in the sense that it puts him 
a long way from {vy-asyati) a good. 2. [Others think that] unfor- 
bidden experience is legitimate, 3. Others, that there may be 
conjunction [of the organs] with the [various things] sounds and 
so forth as one desires. 4. Others think that thm^e is a subjuga- 
tion of the senses when there is no passion or aversion after the 
thinking of the various thin^ is without pleasure or pain. 6. Jai^- 
§ayya thinks that it is refusal to perceive [the various things 
beguaiung with sound] as a result of the mind-stuff’s singleness-of- 
intent. And as a result of this, when [the yogin’s] mind-stuff is 
restricted, the o:^aDS are restricted, [and] there is not as in the 
case of the subjugation of the other or^ns, any further need of 


* Gompare iii. 38. 


^ See also NSradiya Fur. Izvii, 19-20. 
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means performed with effort. 'But this masteiy whieii is this 
singieness-of-intent is the complete [mastery]. 

The sUtm is explanatory of this [mastery], 55. As a result of this [with** 
drawal] there is oomplete ms^tery of the organs. An objector asks^ ® Are 
there other and incomplete masteries in comparison with which this may be 
called complete f * Undoubtedly, [he says in reply]. He shows what these are 
in the words Cthe various things beginning with soimd.^ He elaborates the 
same by saying ^desire,:^ Desire Is passion, attachmeni According to whai 
derivation ? It is that which rejects him [or] throws him away from a good. 
When there m none of this, there is absence of desire, in other words, mastery® 
2. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^naforbMd6B.» 
That devotion to things which is not forbidden by the Baered Word and other 
[authorities], and the absence of sense activity with regard to those things which 
are forbidden by these. Such is legitimate because ii does not depart from the 
law. S. He describes yet another [incomplete] mastery in the words ^contact 
[of the senses] with the , [various things] beginning with sound.:^ Contact of 
the organs with the [various things], sounds and so forth, as one desires. The 
meaning is that with regard to matters of enjoyment he is independent mi not 
dependent on enjoyment, 4, He describes yet another [ineomplete] mastery in 
the words, «no passion* and no hatred.^ Some say that it is a thinking with- 
out pleasure or pain, of the [various things], sounds and m forth, by a detached 
observer. 5, He describes that mastery which is approved by the author of the 
stitras and is also approved by the Supreme Sage, as he says, ^as a result of the 
mind-stuff’s singleness-of-intent.^ Jaigisavya says that when the mind-stuff 
together with the organs is single-in-intent, there is no sense-activity with 
regard to [various things] beginning with sound. The [commentator] says that 
this is the complete mastery in the words, <S:But ... the complete.^ The word 
€but:^ distinguishes it from other masteries. For the other masteries, in so 
far as they are in contact with the poisonous snake ^ (dflwa) of objeets-of-sease 
(piia^a)^ do not escape the possibility of contact with the poison of the hindrances. 
For even a man who knows the lore of poisons and who M a perfect master of 
serpents does not take a serpent on his lap and quietly go to sleep. This 
mastery, on the other hand, from which all intermixture with objects has been 
removed, since [in It] there is no distrust, is called complete, as he says, •Cnot 
m in the ease of the subjugation of the other orgaus,5^ Although, in the case oi 
consciousness of endeavour [ii. 15], when one organ is subdued there is stfli 
need of another effort to conquer the other organs, yet, when the mind-stuff Is 
iwtrioted, there is no such need of further exertion in order to restrict the 
other senaes* This is the meaning. 


* ^ On® in which poke® h lying/ according to the on FSigiini ?i. S. 100. 
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Here in this Book he has taught the yoga of action and the hindrances to karma 
and the fruitions of karma; the painfulness of these [kannas] and also the 
[four] dmsions : a group of fiye subjects appertaining to yoga. 


Of PatafijalFs [Yoga-treatise] the Second Book^ entitled Specifi- 
cation of the Means of Attainment 


Of the Explanation of the Comment on FatahjaE's [Yoga-treatise], whose 
Explanation Is entitled Clariheation of the Entities {Tattm-YMg^radilf and 
which was composed by the Venerable Vscaspatimi^ra, the Second Book, 
called Specification of the Means of Attainment, is finished. 



BOOK THIRD 

SUPERNOBMAL POWERS 


26 [a.o« it] 




BOOK THIKD 

SXJPERlSrOIlMAL POWERS 

The five indirect aids [to yoga] have been described. Fixed 
attention ' is [now] to be described. 

1. Binding the mind-stufifto a place is fixed-attention. 
Binding of the mind-stuff, only in so far as it is a fluctuation, to 
the navel or to the heart-lotus or to the light within the head or 
to the tip of the nose or to the tip of the tongue or to other ^ places 
of the same kind or to an external object, — this is fixed-attention. 
The First and Second Books described Concentration and the means thereto. In 
the ‘Third Book the supernormal powers are to be described which are reasons 
for propagation of belief and which are fsTourable to this [concentration and 
its means]. These supernormal powers are to be accomplished by constraints 
(sam^ama). And constraint is the combination of fixed-attention and of con- 
templation and of concentration. So inasmuch as these [three] are the means of 
accomplishing the supernormal powers, we have here a mention of these three, 
in order to make known the particular quality of each as being direct aids to 
yoga and as contrasted with the five which are indirect aids. And with 
regard to these [three], fixed-attention and contemplatioii and concentration 
are in the relation of cause to effect, and the senal order® [of causes and 
effects] is specified. Therefore this order is followed in the order of the state- 
ments. Accordingly, fixed -attention is the first to be characterized. So he says 
1. Binding the mmd-stuff to a place is fixed-attention. He describes a 
place belonging to one’s self by the words Cto the naveL» By the words 
Mother places of the same kind» we must understand the palate and so forth. 
The binding is a relation. He describes an external place by the words «or 
to an external.^ And with an external object the mind -stuff as such cannot 
have a relation. So it is said, <S:only in so far as it is a fluctuation, in other 
words, only so far as it is a perception. On this point also there is a Purana,^ 
Having mastered his breath by restraint of breath and his organs by with- 

^ See also ii*29 and 53, I. S56 (Kielhoni’s ed.) and frequently, 

» Compare Maitrl Upan. yi. 20 and Garuda * Tish^u Pur. vi. 7. 45 and NSradiya Pur, 
Pur. ccxxvi. 21. IxTii 21. 

* Compare Patanjalii MahSbhaiya 1. 225*; 
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drawal of the senses, lie should make a localization of the mind-stuff upon some 
auspicious support.” Auspicious supports are external, Hiranyagarbbja and 
Vasa¥a and PrajEpati and so forth. And this has also been said/ ^*The incarnate 
form of the Exalted One leaves one without desire for any [other] support. 
This should be understood to be fixed-attention, when the mind-stuff is fixed 
upon this form. And what this incarnate form of Hari, on which one should 
ponder, let that be heard by thee, O Euler of Men. Fixed-attention is not 
possible Without something on which to fix it. His face is calm, his eye like the 
lovely lotus petal, his cheek is beautiful, the expanse of his broad forehead is 
resplendent [with the light of thought], the charming ornament of the ear-ring 
is placed under the lobes of his ears which are equal in size, his neck is [marked 
with three lines] like a shell of the sea, his great broad chest is marked with 
the 9^‘^vatsa, his belly has a deep navel and broken folds, he has eight long 
arms or, as Vishpu, four arms, his thighs and legs are evenly placed, his excel- 
lent ® lotus feet [are arranged] as a mystic diagram. He is like Brahma with a 
stainless yellow garment, and is adorned with a diadem and with charming 
armlets and bracelets ; he has Qarnga [Vishpu’s bow] and the discus and the 
mace and the sword and the conch and the rosary — upon him, Vishnu, let 
the yogin ponder ; and, lost in him, concentrate his own mind until, 
0 King, the fixed-attention becomes firmly fixed upon him only. While per- 
forming this or while doing, as he wills, some other action wherein his mmd 
does not wander, he should then deem this [fixed-attention] to be perfected.” 


2. FocEEedness of the presented idea upon that place is 
eontemplation. 

The focnsedness of the presented idea upon the object to be 
contemplated® in that place, in other words, the stream [of presented 
ideas] of like quality unaffected by any other presented idea. 

He characterizes the contemplation which is to he effected by fixed-attention, 

2. Focnsedness of the presented idea upon that place is contemplation. 
Focnsedness is singleness-of-intent. The Comment is easy. On this point 
also there is a PurSna,* ‘^An uninterrupted succession of presented-ideas single- 
in-intent upon His form without desire for anything else, that, O King, is 
contemplation. It is brought about by the first six aids [to yoga].” 

3. Tins same [contemplation], shining forth [in conscious- 
ness] as the intended object and nothing more, and, as it 
were, emptied of itself, is concentration. 

When the contemplation only shines forth [in consciousness] in the 

^ Pur. yi. 7. 77-85 and Niradiya * See Gramda Pur, cexxxr. 28, 20. 

Pur. Ixyii. 54-62. * Vishnu Pur. yi 7. 80 

® Eeadicg mm^ not kara» 
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form of the object-to-be-contemplated and [bo] is, as it were, empty 
of itself, in so far as it becom''3 identical with the presented-idea 
as such, then, by fusing [itself] with the nature of the objeet-to- 
be-contemplated, it is said to be concentration. 

He gives the characteristic of concentration which is to be attained by concen* 
tration [in the sntra] 8. same [contemplation] .... concentration. 
He explains [the stltra] in the words, ^the contemplation only,» The words 
^shines forth [in consciousness] in the form of the object-to-be-contem* 
plated}^ signify that it shines forth in the form of the object-to-be-contemplated 
and not in the form of the contemplation. That is why he says, ^empty.^ 
An objector asks, ^If it be empty, how could the object-to-be-contemplated 
appear? ’ In reply he says, «as it were,:^ He gives the reason for the same 
in the words, ^by fusing [itself] with the nature of the object-to-be-con- 
templated.» On this point also there is a PurEna,^ ‘‘The knowing of this 
same [Vishnu] as he is when free from two-termed-relations (kalpana) is a 
completion of the contemplation by the cencral-organ, — this is termed con- 
centration.” A two-termed-relation {Jcalpand) is a distinction between the 
contemplation and the object-to-be-contemplated. Concentration is free from 
this. This is the meaning. Ke^idhvaja after having described to Khandikya 
tjie eight aids to yoga, sums them up by saying,* “The soul (Jcsetrajfia) has 
the means. Thinking is the means. It is inanimate. When [thinking]^ has 
completed its task of release, it has done what it had to do and ceases.” 

These same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and con- 
centration, in one are constraint. 

4. The three in one are constraint 

When having a single object the three means are called constraint. 
So the technical term [now laid down] in this system for these 
three is constraint. 

These three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration, are used in 
many places [as one]. It would he laboured to enunciate [each time] their 
respective technical terms- So for brevity's sake ho introduces a sUtra 
which [lays down] a technical term (^aribM^a-sHtra) by saying ^hese same.» 
4. The three in one are constraint. He explains [the sUtra] by saying ^When 
having a single object.^ He removes a doubt as to whether [these three] 
are the [naturally] expressed meaning [of the word constraint] by saying 
^or these thxee.!^ The system {tantra) is that auihoritative-book [^tra) 
by which yoga is systematized or expounded. €la this system^ means in 

^ Yhih^vL Pur. vi- 7. 90andNiradIya Put. Ixvii, 67. 

* Vishnu Pur. ti, 7, 92 and KSrsdlya Pur. bnrii. 69. 
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til. • 


wiiat belongs to this [system], Jlad tne passages [Triioie ^'he word ) coi:.=3t7aint 
[is used] are such as [iii. 16], “As a result of constraint upon the' three 
mutations.” 


it. .srA a result; of naasteriag tMs constraint, tliere follo-^s 
'i sMning forth of insight. 

As a result of mastering this constraint tliere follo’ws the shining 
forth O’ concentrated insight.^ Just in proportion as constraint 
enters the stable state, in that pronorrkn the concentrated insight 
becomes clear. 

He mentions the result of success in constraint, for which the means-of* 
attainment is practice, by saying. 6. Aa a result of mastering this oon- 
straint, tliere follows the shining forth of insight. The shining forth of 
insight is due to the fact that it remains in the clear stream of [the yogin who 
is] nojb OTeroome by other ideaa The Comment is easy. 


6. Its application is by stages. 

The application * of it, that is, the constraint is to that stage whiqh 
is next the stage already mastered. For by overleaping the next 
stage without having first mastered the lower stage, [the yogin] 
does not gain constraint in the highest ® stages. If he did not 
[gain that constraint], how could he gain the shining forth of 
insight? Again, the constraint of one who by the grace of the 
Igvara has gained a higher stage does not apply to such things as 
the mind-siuff’s thinking * in other persons who are on the lower 
stages. Why is this ? Since the purpose of this has been obtained 
from elsewhere. Yoga is itself the only spiritual guide [which can 
show] that this stage is next to that st^e. How is this ? Because 
it has been said to he thus, 

By yoga, yoga must he known, 

Yoga increaseth yoga’s store. 

He who for yoga care hath shown 
In yoga rests for evermore. 

* Bee bIto i 8f , p. 80* ; i 42, p. 88* ; i. 44, * A good illustration is found ^in BhSg. 

p. 94* ; i. 49-51, pp. 100’', 101*>*, 102*, Pur. il 2, in wMch Vi^n is adored 
108’; iy.28, p. 308*. In this eysietaprtb- from Ms feet up to his smile, 

is p^chological rather than ethical. * Compare ii. 27. ’See iii. 19. 
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But when applied, la what eases can this constraint haye these results ? In 
reply he says, It® application is by stages* The author of the Comment 
psrMcularizes [the meaning of the word] stage by saying, «of it.» Its appli* 
cation Is to that state as yet unmastej^d which is next to the stage [already] 
mastered When the reflectiYe concentration, whose object is coarse, is 
mastered by constraint, the [next] application of constraint is to super-reflective 
concentration which has not yet been mastered. When this too is mastered, 
the application [of the restraint] is to deliberative [concentration]. Similarly^ 
[when this is mastered], the application is to super-deliberative [concentration]. 
Hence In the PurSna,^ when the balanced-state the object of which is coarse is 
perfected, then there is later introduced that concentration the object of which is 
subtile, in that the various weapons and ornaments are removed : Then the 
wise man should ponder upon the serene form of the Exalted One, without its 
conch-shell and mace and discus and having its string of beads. 

When the flxed-attention has become stable upon this form, then he should keep 
in mind the form without the ornaments, especially the diadem and the armlets. 
The wise man should make the god to have only one limb and [should think] 

* I am he Then after that he should devote himself to thought of ^ I But 
why after having mastered a lower stage does he master a higher stage? 
[And] why is there not a reverse process ? In reply to this he says, «without 
having first subjugated the lower stage, [the yoginj^does not.:$^ For a man pro- 
ceding to the Ganges from 9il^^®da does not reach the Ganges unless he first 
get to the Meghavana. CA.gain of one who by the grace of the l 9 vara has gained 
a higher staged — ^why does he say this? Because the purpose of this, the 
success in the higher stage which comes next, has been obtained from elsewhere, 
that is, from the devotion to the I^vara. For when an act has its action finished, 
then a means-of-attaining, which does not produce aii 3 rthing in particular, falls 
outside the function of [what can be called] a means. The objector says, * This 
may he true. It is known in a general way {ilgafmtak) what the different 
subordinated stages are. But how is there a knowledge of which comes after 
the other?' In reply to this he says, ^this stage.^ Yoga which has been 
previously mastered Is the reason for proceeding to the thinking of the yoga 
which comes after. This passage is to be understood by supposing that a state 
is equivalent to [a yoga which] contains a state. 

% The three axa direct aids in comparison with the preTious 

[fi¥©]. 

The same three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentra- 
tion, are direct aids to conscious concentration in comparison with 
the pi;evious means, the five ^ beginning with the abstentions. 

^ Vishiyiu Pur. vi. 7. 86-88 and NSradiya Pur, Ixrii. 68-65. 

® Beading ^mnMthh^ah pahcuhh^ah. 
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But wliy is constraint applied in various places, and not tlie other five afdb 
to yoga, although all without distinction are aids to yoga ? In reply he says, 
7. The three are direct aids m comparison with the previous [five]. These 
three means-of-attainment, inasmuch as their object is the same as [the object of 
the yoga] to be accomplished, are direct aids. But abstentions and the other 
[four] are not so. They are therefore indirect aids. These three means-ofi 
attainment are direct aids only with reference to [yoga] conscious [of objects], 
but not to [yoga] not conscious [of an object]. For since [yoga] not conscious 
[of an object] is seedless [and has no object], it does not have the same object as 
these [three]. And since after these have been restricted for a long time, [uncon- 
scions yoga] arises subsequent to the higher passionlessness consisting in the 
undisturbed calm of perception, another name of which is the higher limit of 
conscious [yoga]. So he says, ^The same three.^ 


8. E¥ 0 ii these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concen- 
tration]. 

Even these, the three direct means-of~attamment,are indirect aids to 
seedless yoga* Why is this ? Since this latter occurs even when 
these are absent. 

r 

8. Even these [three] are indirect aids to seedless [concentration]. Hence 
that which determines the relation of direct aid to this is sameness of objects and 
not a mere sequence. For this [sequence] in so far as it might exist in the case of 
devotion to the l9vara, which is an indirect aid, would make the application [of 
direct aid] too wide (v^ahMcara), If this is established, even this over-wideness 
of the characterization which would include mere sequence could not apply to this 
[constraint]. Therefore it is still less probable that [this] constraint would be a 
direct aid to [concentration] not conscious [of an object]. To show that this is 
so it is said, CSince this latter occurs even when these are absent.^ 


Now since during the restricted moments of the mind-stuff the 
changes of the aspects {gund) are unstable,^ of what sort at those 
times is the mutation of the mind-stuff? 

Wheii there is a becoming invisible of the snbliiiiinal- 
impression of emergence* and a becoming visible of the 


^ This again is apparently a portion of the 
fragment of Panca^ikha quoted in 
ii. 15 (p. 135^^ of theCalcutta text), to 
)b6 placed before fragment 11 of Qarbe. 
The phrase Is also found at ii, 15, 


p. 185'S- iiLl3,p.204»; iv. 15, p. 2981 
Compare for use of word wUa in the 
sense of ‘behaviour’ ii p. 177® 
(Calc. ed.). 

Beading MihlmmprMur^MtMu^ 
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subliminal-impression of restriction, tlie mutation of re- 
striction is inseparably connected with mind-stuff in its 
period of restriction. 

The subliminal-impressions of emergence are external-aspects 
(dharma) of mind-stuff; since they do not consist of presented- 
ideas they are not restricted when presented-ideas are restricted. 
The subliminal-impressions of restriction are also external-aspects of 
mind-stuff. <When these two [states of mind-stuff] become visible 
or become invisible, > [that is when] the subliminal-impressions of 
emergence are withdrawing and the subliminal-impressions of re- 
striction are being brought into place. The period of restriction is 
inseparably connected with the mind-stuff. Accordingly the muta- 
tion of restriction is this periodic alteration of subliminal-impressions 
of a single mind-stuff, because then the mind-stuff has nothing but 
subliminal-impressions, as has been explained [i. 18] with reference 
to the concentration of restriction. 

With the intent to give information here about the three mutations which are to 
^ be made use of in the sQtra [iii, 16], As a result of constraint upon the three 
mutations,’* he asks, incidentally to the topic of seedless [concentration], «Now 
In the case of emergence and of yoga conscious [of objects], since there is an ex* 
perience of an accumulation of vaiious very clear mutations, there has been no 
introduction of the question. But in the case of restriction the mutation is not 
experienced. Furthermore it cannot be said that because it is not experienced 
it does not exist. For inasmuch as mind-stuff is made up of three aspects 
{guna)j and since also the changes of the aspects are unstable, an absence of 
mutation even for a moment is impossible. The answer to the question is the 
sutra 9, . . . emergence .... mutation of restriction .... In comparison with 
concentration unconscious [of any object] conscious concentration is emergence. 
Eestnction is that which restricts. It is the undisturbed calm ^ of perception 
[and it is also] the higher passionlessness. There is a becoming visible and a 
becoming invisible of these two subliminal impressions of emergence and the 
subliminal impression of restriction, that is to say, the becoming invisible of the 
subliminal-impression of emergence and the becoming visible of the subliminal- 
impression of lestriction. The mind-stuff vhich is the substance in the period 
of restriction, that is, on the occasion of restiiction, is inseparably connected with 

^ This does not refer to samMhi in general, is an undisturbed succession of clarified 

but only to the concentiated insight' samshara. See also i. 18, p. 47®; ii.27, 

(prcywa) described in i. 47-48, which p. 166® (Calc ed.) *, also j 51 and the 

is without influence from objects and sutras ni. 9-15. 

27 [a. 0 . 8 . 1 ?] 
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both of those states. For the mind-sttiff as substance, whether in the conscious 
or unconscious state, does not differ in itself in so jfsr as subliminal impres- 
sions become visible or become invisible [within it]. An objector says, ‘Just as 
later hindrances based upon undifferentiated-consciousness iavid0) cease when 
undifferentiated-conseiousness ceases, and consequently there is no need of further 
special effort to repress them, so the subliminal-impressions based upon ideas of 
emergence may cease at the very moment of the cessation of the emergence. And 
therefore for the repression of them there should be no need of the subliminal- 
impressions of restriction.^ With this in view he says, <S:The subliminal-impres- 
sions of emergence.^ The cessation of a cause in general is not a reason for the 
cessation of the effect. So that even if the weaver cease to be, there need be no 
cessation of the cloth. But with the cessation of that cause which is constitutive 
of the nature of the effect, there is a cessation of the effect. Now the other 
hindrances have been said to consist of undifferentiated-conseiousness (apid0}> 
So with the cessation of that undifferentiated-conseiousness it is right that these 
[hindrances] should cease. But the subliminal-impressions whose essence is 
presented-ideas are not such. For even if the idea be restricted for a long time, 
we observe a connecting recollection at the present time. Therefore even if the 
presented-ideas are repressed (nwrtU), still an accumulation of subliminal-impres- 
sions of restriction must be resorted to in order to repress these [subliminal- 
impressions from presented-ideas]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


10. TMs^ [mind-stuff] flows peacefully by reason of the 
subliminal4mpression. 

By reason of the subliminal-impression of restriction, the peaceful 
flow of the mind-stuff requires dexterity in the application of the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction. When these ^ subliminal- 
impressions become weak, the subliminal-impression which has 
external aspects of restriction is overwhelmed by the subliminal- 
impression which has external aspects of emergence. 

But if there be an overwhelming (abWbhma) of the emergent subliminal-impres- 
sions in all respects, of wbat sort is the mutation with a powerful subliminal- 
impression of restriction? In reply to this he says, 10. This [mmd-etuff] 
flows peacefully by reason of tbs subliminal-impression. Calm flowing is a 
flowing of a succession of restrictions only undefiled by the subliminal impres- 
sions of emergence. Why is dexterity of subliminal impressions needed, but 
not ordinary subliminal-impressions ? In answer to this he says, ^When these 

^ The sutra is an instance of dharma- nirodha. If zhe variant ndhU'b'huyate 

parmama^ as explained in the Com* be accepted, iat must refer, as Vaca- 

ment on in 13 spati points out, to vyuithdna. 

s In the teitt as received, tat refers to 
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subliminal-impressions become weak.» The word ^these (tat)^ refers back to 
restriction. But those who have the reading ‘are not over ^rhelmed’ would 
refer by the word ^these (iad-a)» to emergence. 


11. The^ mutation of concentration is the dwindling of 
dispersiveness and the uprisal of singleness-of-intent 
belonging to the mind-stuff. 

Dispersiveness® is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. Single- 
ness-of-intent is an external-aspect of the mind-stuff. The 
dwindling of dispersiveness means that it disappears ; the uprisal 
of singleness-of-intent means that it becomes apparent. The 
mind-stuff is inseparably connected with both of these as the 
substance [in which they inhere]. This same mind-stuff being 
inseparably connected with these two external-aspects which 
belong to itself, — the passing away [of the distributiveness] and 
the coming forth [of the singleness-of-intent], — becomes concen- 
trated. This is the mutation of concentration 

He shows what the state of the mind-stuff is in the mutation of concentration 
conscious [of objects]. 11. . . . dispersiveness . . matation of concentration. 

Dispersiveness is distractedness. Being existent * ** it does not (sm m) cease to 
he. Dwindling is disappearing. Because a non-existent does not arise [in con- 
sciousness], an uprisal is a becoming apparent. The mind-stuff which is insepar- 
ably connected with the passing away of dispersiveness and the coming forth 
of singleness-of-intent, which are its external-aspects — the dispersiveness having 
the passing away and the singleness-of-intent having the coming forth — this 
mind-stuff is concentrating itself that is, is becoming qualified as haviug a 
concentration which is to be attained in successive steps. 


12. Then* again when the quiescent and the uprisen pre- 
sented ideas are similar® [in respect of having a single 
object], the mind-stuff has a mutation single-in-intent. 

The quiescent is a previous presented idea of one whose mind-stuff 
is concentrated ; the uprisen is a later presented-idea of the same 

* The sfltra is an instance of laktana- * According to the scheme of iii. 13 this 

pctHnamaj as explained in iii. 13, would appear to be an instance of 

® See iv. 23. amstM-parinama, 

** If tbe reading be «d the translatioa ^ TbeMa^iprabbaexplainstbewoid^alike* 
would be simpler, ‘ It does not cease by adding ehavisamtvma, 

to be.» 
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kind as this [previous presented-idea]. But the mind-stuff of 
concentration is likewise inseparably connected with both. This 
is so until the breaking down of the concentration. This same 
mutation of singleness-in-intent belongs to the mind-stuff in which 
it resides (dharminaK). 

12. Then ... a mutation . . . Then again, that is, when the serial order of- 
the states of concentration is completed, the quiescent and the uprisen [that is] 
the past and the present are similar-presented-ideas, that is, similar and presented- 
ideas. But the similarity is a result of the singleness-in-intent. The words 
«of one whose mind-stuff is concentrated^ indicate that the concentration is 
completed. ' The words 4CThis is so» mean that it is single-in-intent. He tells 
what the limit of this is by saying ^until the breaking down of the concentra- 
tion» [that is] until there is a falling [of the concentration]. 


13. Thus, with regard to elements and to organs, mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity 
have been enumerated. 

<Thus,> by the already (iii. 9) described mutations of mind-stuff in 
external-aspect and in time-variation and in intensity. The muta-. 
tion of external-aspect in elements and organs, the mutation of 
time-variation and the mutation of intensity are to be understood 
as having been described. Of these [three] the mutation of ex- 
ternal-aspect takes place in the substance and is the becoming 
invisible of the external aspect of emergence and the becoming 
visible of the external aspect of restriction. A.nd the mutation 
of time- variation is the restriction having the three time-variations, 
[that is,] connected with the three time-forms {adhvan). This 
[restriction], one may say, puts aside the first tin«e-form whdse 
time- variation is yet to come, and passes into the present time- 
variation, without however passing out of its state as external- 
aspect. But in this [condition] it becomes manifest as being what 
it is. This is its second time-form. And it is not completely 
severed from past or from future time-variations. — Likewise 
emergence has the three time-variations ; it is connected with the 
three time-forms. Having put aside the present time-variation it 
passes over into the past time-variation, without however passing 
out of its state as external-aspect. This is its third time-form. 
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And it is not completely severed from the future and the present 
time- variations. In the same manner, emergence, completing itself 
again [as a phenomenal ized form], having put aside the future time- 
variation, and not having passed out of its state as external-aspect, 
passes into the present time-variation. In which [time], since this 
[emergence] manifests itself as it is, it obtains its functional 
activity. This is the second time-form of this [emergence]. And 
it is not completely released from past and future time-variations. 
— In the same vray it continues, now restriction, now emergence. — 
Similarly the mutation of intensity [is described]. In it, during 
the moments of restriction, the subliminal-impressions of restriction 
become powerful and the subliminal-impressions of emergence 
become weak. This then is the external-aspects’ mutation of 
intensity. In these cases the substance has a mutation in its 
external-aspects ; the external-aspects have mutation in time- varia- 
tions ; and the time-vc nations also have mutation in intensities 
Consequently the changes of the aspects (guna) do not remain, 
even for a moment, devoid of mutations of external-aspect and of 
ti?pe- variation and of intensity. For (ca) the changes of the aspects 
(puna) are unstable.^ And we say [hereafter in this sutra] that it 
is of the very nature of the aspects to cause activity. — ^Thus we 
have to understand the three-fold mutation [of external-aspect and 
of time- variation and of intensity] in the case of elements and 
organs, because there is the distinction between the substance and 
the external-aspects. But in the strict sense there is but a single 
mutation. For the external-aspect is nothing more than the sub- 
stance itself. Since it is merely an evolved form of the substance 
amplified in the form of an external-aspect. In such cases there 
is within the substance an alteration of the condition of the present 
external-aspect with regard to past and future and present time- 
forms. There is no alteration of the matter. Just as by dividing 
a plate of gold there is an alteration of its condition, in so far as it 
is altered ; [but] there is no alteration of the gold. An opponent 
objects as follows, ‘A substance is nothing over and above the 

^ Once more this appears to be quoted, from fragment 11 of Panca^ikha in its completer 
form. Compare aboTe, p. 134, note, and p. 208, note. 
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external-aspects [which as properties depend upon it]. For [a sub- 
stance] cannot pass beyond its [own] previous existence. If, again, 
[substance] were a something present in ail its external-aspects, but 
different from them, then it would come to be known^ ^viparivarteta) 
as a something itself absolutely unchanged, although connected® 
with a series of changes [in the external -aspects].’ But this, [he 
replies, involves] no weakness [in our position]. [And] why [not] ? 
Because we do not maintain an absolute ® unity. [The fact is that 
all] this world passes out of the state of a phenomenalized 
[individual] form.^ And this we say because [we are bound to] 
deny that [the world] is permanent [in the sense of not entering 
into mutations]. Again [the world of things] continues to exist 
even after it has passed out [of phenomenalized individual existence]. 
For [we are obliged] to deny its annihilation. On being refunded 
[into its primary cause by the dissolution of the coarse elements,] it 
[the world takes on] a subtile form. And by reason of this subtile 
form it becomes unapperceived. An external-aspect® in the 
mutation of time- variation exists really in [all three] time-forms, 
[It is said to be] past [that is] having the past time-variation, 
though not completely severed from futrire and present time- 
variations. [So too it is said to be] future [that is] having the 
future time-variation, though not completely severed from present 
and past time-variations. [So also it is said to be] present [that 
is] having k present time-variation, though not completely severed 
from past and future time-variations. Take the case of a man 
enamoured of one particular woman — he has not thereby lost his 
sexual feeling for the rest of women-folk. Here the difficulty is 

1 Compare abhidhina-fakti-pariiiftta iii. 17, Mali5bliS?ya I, ISO*, 207“, 266® (Kiel- 
p. 228' (Calc. ed.). horn). 

• The -word viparisarieta implies a series * This vpakti is the condition of the thing 
of changes in some subordinate and when so changed as to be manifest to 

additional iMng, or some added pro- our consciousness, that is, when we 

perty in the nnohauged thing Compare can observe the effects it brings about. 

parivartanani in Sarva-darjana-sarii- “ In the Toga system the dharma is real '• 
graha (AnandSp-ama Sanskrit Senes), in the VedSnta it is unreal {vimfta) 

page 8, line 8 from below. The dharma is constantly changing 

‘This word is disonssed in Pataiijalis “i® another thing ; bnt'involves the 

concept of permanence. 
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brought forward by others ‘ that since all three time-variations are 
[thus said to be] connected with everything that is in the mutation 
of time- variation, it must follow {prapnotx) that the time-forms are 
confounded.’ We meet this objection thus (tosyapaW/iam). What 
is termed the common nature of things as external-aspects cannot 
be brought into existence [at our pleasure]. The common nature 
[as external aspect] exists [independently] and therefore in regard 
to it the distinctions of time- variations must be maintained. Thus 
it must not be said that the common nature of this or that thing 
exists only in the present time. Because if this were so, the mind- 
stuff could never become subject to passion [for a certain object]. 
For anger [against some other object being by supposition now 
present in the mind-stuff], desire would not move actively forth. 
Moreover it is not possible for the three time-variations to belong 
simultaneously to one and the same [individual] phenomenalized 
form. But what is possible is the presentation {bhdva) in successive 
times of its phenomenal - [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
w[iich-phenomenalize (vyanjaka) it. Thus it has been said,^ “ The 
[outer] forms [when developed to] a high degree and the [inner] 
fluctuations [when developed to] a high degree oppose each other ; 
but the generic forms co-operate with [these when developed to] 
a high degree.” Hence [time-variations] are not confounded. To 
take an example. When we say absolutely (eva) that passion for 
a certain thing has shown itself, [we do not mean] that at that 
time [passion] for another object is non-existent ; [but we mean 
that passion for another object] continues to be present [in the 
mind -stuff] though in a generic [unphenomenalized] form. Hence it 
[the passion] for that [other object] exists at that time {tadd tatra 
tasya bhdva). A similar [explanation can be given] in the case of 
time-variation [also]. The three time-forms do not belong to the 
substance but to the external-aspects. These [external-aspects] 
have a time-variation or do not have a time-variation. And as 
entering into various intensities are known by different names 

[which imply] an alteration of intensity but not of matter. Thus 

• 

^ Compare 1 . 11, p, 37® (Calc* ed.). 

® Compare ii. 15, p. 136^ (Calc, ed.) and the parallels given there. 
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the same stroke is termed one ^ in the unit-place and ten in the 
ten’s place and a hundred in the hundred’s place. So too the same 
woman is called a mother and a daughter and a sister. Some 
persons have objected ‘ that in the case of a thing which mutates in 
intensity [the substance of the thing] must logically be held to be 
{prasanga) absolutely permanent. How is this ? On the ground 
that it is functional activity ^ of the thing which determines the 
[special] time-form of the thing. Thus a thing is said to be a future 
thing when it is not exerting its own activity, and a present thing 
when it is thus active, and a past thing when it has ceased from 
activity. Hence, say these persons, it folio vvs that substance and 
external-aspect and time- variation and intensity are all absolutely 
permanent.’ But that [alleged] weakness, [w^e say], does not exist 
[in our position] ; for we hold that although a substrate {gunin) is 
permanent, its aspects {guna) suffer a variety of antagonisms. 
Just as any arrangement of parts, {samsthdna) [which are coarse 
elements,] is only an external-aspect of the imperishable subtile 
elements, sound and the rest, and has a beginning and an end, so 
the resoluble [into primary matter] is only an external-aspect of 
the imperishable aspects [gunct), the sattva and the others, and 
has a beginning and an end, and to it [and to the rest] the term 
evolved-form [vikdra) is applied. The following serves as an 
illustration. 1 . The substance clay passes from its external-aspect 
in the form of a round lump of clay into another external-aspect. 
And thus as an external-aspect enters into mutation in the 
form of a water-jar. 2. The water-jar-form putting aside its future 
time- variation assumes its present time- variation ; here is the 
mutation as time-variation. 3. The water-jar is every moment 
undergoing oldness and newness [in its parts] and thus passes 
through mutations of intensity. Thus the substance also has 
another external-aspect, which is, the intensity ; and the external- 

‘ Contrary to Mr. G. R. Kaye’s opinion the Mihira (born 505 near Ujjain) in his 
followingpassagesshowthat the place- Palioasiddh5ntikS (ed. Thibaut, 1889), 
system of decimals •was knoTO as early p. ixx. 

as thesixth century A.D. See Aryabhata “ The point is that the thin^ is neither 
(born 476 A.D.) in his Aiyabhatiya produced nor destroyed, but is its 

(ed. Kern, 1874), p. x and 8*>‘ ; YarSha activity. 
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aspect has also another time-variation, which is, the intensity. 
There is therefore only one [kind of a] mutation of matter, though 
variously described [by us]. The same explanation is applicable 
to other things^ also. The mutations of external-aspect and of 
time- variation and of intensity [as here described] do not transcend 
the substance ^ as such. Hence there is only one kind of a muta- 
tion which includes all those varieties we have described.^ What 
then is a mutation ? It is the rise of another external-aspect in 
a permanent matter after an earlier external-aspect has been 
repressed. 

As being relevant to the discussion and as being useful to further discussion 
he gives the divisions of the mutations of elements and of organs in the sUtra 
13. Thus . . . enumerated. He explains [the by saying <SCThus.^ An 

objector asks, ‘It is only the mind-stuif that has been described as being in 
mutation, not its various kinds, the mutation of external-aspect and of time- 
variation and of intensity. So how can this [that has been said] be extended 
by analogy* to these latter?’ In reply to this he says, «of emergence and of 
restriction.::^ Although the words external-aspect and time-variation and inten- 
sity have not been previously mentioned, it is not however true that the mutations 
of external-aspect and of time-variation and of intensity have not been described. 
This is the point in brief. — ^To continue. The mutation of external-aspect has 
been described in the words of this sutra [iii. 9], ‘^subliminal-impression 
of emergence . . . subliminal-impression of restriction.” And in showing this 
mutation of external-aspect, he has at the same time indicated the mutation of 
time-variation, which has its locus in the external-aspect, as he says in the 
words, «the mutation of time- variation. A time-variation {laksana) is that 
by which a kind of time is characterized. For, characterized by this, a thing is 
distinguished from other things with other times connected with them. The 
expression, ^the restriction having three time-variations:^^ has its explanation 
in the words ^connected with the three time-forms.» The word «time-forin» 
is an expression for time. ^This [restriction], one may say, puts aside the first 
time-form whose time-variation is yet to come.^ Does it then go beyond its 
state as an external-aspect possessing a time-form ? No, he says. <SlWithout 
however passing out of its state as external-aspect. » That very mutation which 
was yet to come is now present ; but the restriction [which was yet to come] 

^ This would apply to the whole K6<Tfxos^ upon the dharmtn which remains un- 

® The mutations do not dijfer from the changed amid change. 

substance, but are the conditions for * The woids attdega, anudega^ and dde^a are, 
the self-identity of the substance. discussed in Patanjaif s Mahabhasya 

® For the reason that all chanire depends on i. 1. 56, vari 1, p. 133 foot (Kiel- 

horn’s ed.). 

28 [a os It] 
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does not [now] cease to be a restriction. This is the meaning, — Now comes his 
explanation of the present in the words which condition it becomes manifest 
as being what it is^ in other words, in its nature ^ as producing certain effects 
peculiar to it. «A manifestation:^ is a moving actively forth. This is its 
second time-form as compared to its first time-form which was yet to come. 
An objector says, * This may be so. But if one has reached the present after 
having put aside the future time-form, and after having put aside this [present] he 
is to reach the past, then Sir, there would be a creation and destruction of [these] 
time-forms. And this is not a desired result. For nothing is made to grow out 
of a non-existent, nor is an existent ever destroyed/ In reply to this he says 
^ And it is not.::S» The meaning is that he is not disconnected from the future 
and the past time-forms, inasmuch as they persist in their generic form. Having 
shown that the future restriction has a present time-variation, he shows that the 
present emergence has a past, its third form, by saying, «In the same way, 
emergence. » 80 then is the restriction alone future, and is the emergence not 

[future] ? No. As he says, «In the same manner, now emergence.^ So there 
is a re-existence as regards the generic form of emergence, but not as regards the 
[individual] phenomenalked form. For the past does not exist again. — Manifesta- 
tion of itself, as it is, is the same as the fact that that which is able to produce 
effects becomes visible. This mutation of time-variation, as described, recurs again 
and again m things of this kind, as he says, «In the same way . . now.»;;^He 
describes the mutation of intensity, which has only been pointed out by the 
mutation of external-aspect, by saying, <s:Similarly, . . , intensity, » In the case 
of external-aspects, the time-form of which is present, the intensity is equiva- 
lent to the presence or absence of power. And the mutation is the gradation of 
this [intensity] fr^om moment to moment. He concludes this discussion by 
the words ^In these cases.» He specifies the various mutations as having a 
variety of relations^ in accordance* with the teaching of the system, as he says 
^In these cases the substance.^ Then is this mutation of the aspects (guna) 
occasional ? The reply is, No, As he says 4CGonsequently.^ But why is this 
mutation perpetual? In reply he says «For (ca) . , . unstable.» The word 
^For (ca)^ is in the sense of cause. The ^changes> are the behaviour (prac^ra)* 
Why is it just so ? In reply he says «:that which constitutes the aspects 
^Is said tobe» later in this same [sntra], — So this three-fold mutation of mind- 
stuff also is expounded by the author of the sUtras with regard to elements and 
organs as he says «Thus,» This three-fold mutation is the result of the distinc- 
tion between substance and external-aspects ; it is based upon the distinction 
between the substance and the external-aspects. So we have (taira) a mutation 

^ The thing is what it is (ro^c rt) because is a thing in relation. 

the mutation is fulfilling a purpose, * Referring to the Fafica^ikha^s calam ca 
This is the essence of any indmdual gunatritamt which is not, however, 

here expressly attributed to him. Com- 
^ A samhaniha is a relation ; a samhandhin pare p. 213, note 1. 
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such as a cow or a water-jar as an external-aspect of the substances earth and 
other elements. And the external-aspects have mutations of time-variation such 
as past and future and present. Again the cow or other [animal] changed into 
its present time- variation has mutations of intensity, such as childhood and boy- 
hood and youth and old age. And the water-jar or other [thing] has its mutation of 
intensity, such as newness or oldness. — Similarly organs, which are substances, 
have external aspects, which are the seeing of blue or of other colours. The 
external aspect has the present and the other time-variations. The time-varmtion 
which has the seeing of a jewel or some other [thing] has a mutation of intensity, 
such as the clearness or lack of clearness [of the seeing]. This mutation, thus 
described, of elements and of organs, is to be understood as being based upon 
the distinction between the substance and its external -aspects and time-variations 
and intensities. But as referring to the lack of distinction between them, it is 
mentioned when he says in the strict sense.^ The word «but» differen- 
tiates this from the view that they are distinct. The absolute reality of this 
[mutation] is asserted, but [the absolute reality] of the other [three-fold] muta^ 
tion is not denied. Why ? ^or the external-aspect is nothing more than the 
substance itself.)^ An objector says, ‘ If the external-aspect is merely an evolved 
form of the substance, how then should the idea prevail in the world that there 
is no confusion in the case of these [three] mutations ? ’ In reply to this he says, 
<sSn the form of an external-aspect.^ The word ^external-aspect» is here equiva- 
lent to external-aspect and to time-variation and to intensity. It is the substance 
that enters into ©volved-fomis through the medium of these. So the [evolved- 
form] is one and is also not confused with [another]. Because [the 
external-aspects] the medium of this [substance], although not distinct from the 
substance, are not confused with each other. An objector says, ^ If the external- 
aspects are not distinct from the substance, and if the time-forms of the substance 
are distinct, then since the external-aspects are not different from the substance, 
the external-aspects would be like a substance.* To which he replies, «:In 
such cases ... of the . . . ©xtemal-aspect.» The «:state:g> means a particular 
arrangement-of-parts.' Just as a plate of gold® or of some other substance 
may receive a particular name and [be called] a necklace or a svastika, [so] there 
is an alteration only as [concerns the form of the ornaments], but the matter 
gold does not become something not gold, because there is no absolute distinction 
[between the substance and the external-aspect]. This is the intention of what 
he is about to say. He brings forward a Buddhist, who holds the doctrine of 
the absolute unity [of substance and of external-aspect], by saying, CAn opponent 
objects as foEows.> ‘For the necklace and other things thus coming into 
existence axe external-aspects only and are real in the strict sense. But there is 
no such thing called “gold”, some one thing present Inmany external-aspects [and 
yet different from them]. But if it be assumed that the matter persists even in 

' Compare i 4S, p. 90^ (Calc, ed.) and the parallels gi¥en there. 

* See ii. 28, p. 170» (Calc. ed.). 
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of (4, would uot outor into mutobons, but would contmuo „..t,ng 

, ^ rrii.ua continued existence in another form means the 

“to’own torn. « oonoi.Hng of und th. oto!»«SO of 

this for inolbor, to. ol»ol»lely ob»f ‘oto. Ju.t n. the Pow.r of I.l. loot («,.), 
^though tbo »p«l. divido th.m»lv.» mto ono . torubon ritor unother, dooo 
not nlopoo from it. own .oil md romuto. .bbtluloly unob..^, b. bkow... 
gold, &o , would »B.ln abtolnioly unoh^g^.— propto.faon which you do not 
!d«lt. So nnittot i. something not different ftou. it. eutemel-Mpbda ^ ot 

lection he refutes by saying «thi8, be replies, invoxves] no weakness.» «Why?» 
jection lie letutes oy s y g ^^golute umty.» Had we to admit the absolute 
«Became we do not maintain an ao»uiw f 

permanence of matter, as of the Power of Intellect > (ci^i , then we should hare 
lain open to this taunt. We, however, do not take our stand upon the doctrine 
of absolute permanence. On the contrary, we say that all these three worlds, 
and not merely matter, pass outof tfaek pfaenomenahzed individual foms, as pro- 
dueing effects fulfilling a purpose. Why ? «For [we are bound to] Jny that 
[the 4rldl is permaneut,» on the ground of a source-of-vsbd-ideas. For if the 
watei-jar were not to pass out of its [individual] phenomenalized form, then eve- 
though reduced to the condition of potsherds or of broken bits, it would be as 
before clearly apperceived as a water-jar and it would have to fulfil the purposes 
[of a water-jar] [But this cannot be.] Consequently the three worlds are not 
permanent ‘ Very weU then, suppose that [the jar] does not exist permanently 
in so far as it is not apperceived and does not fulfil the purposes of a water-jar, 
because like the sky-lotus it is illusory {tucchaV In reply to this he says, «even 
after it has passed out.» It is not absolutely illusory existence, so that it would 
be absolutely impermanent. Why? Because [we are obliged] to deny its 
annihilation, on the ground of asource-of-valid-ideas. To explain, mateveris 
illusory existence, cannot be apperceived or produce effects, qmte as m the case 
of the sky-lotus. Whereas these three worlds are from time to time apperceived 
and do produce effects, [and so are not absolutely illusory existences]. Similarly 
we should cite as illustrations proving existence {sattmheiu) (a) capacity for rising 
into consciousness, (h) materiaUty, (c) fitness for external-aspects and time-varia- 
tions and intensities and others, [which proofs] are wanting in the case of the 
sky-lotus or the man’s horns, which are absolutely illusory existences. Similarly 
[the jar] is not absolutely permanent so that it would be absolutely permanent Hke 
the Power of Intellect (cifi], but on the contrary it is [only] in some respects 
permanent. And thus it is established that it enters into mutations. So we 
must understand that, in the states of the lump of clay and of the following 
states, the effects such as the water-jar, which are yet to come, have an existence. 
The objector says, ‘ This may be true.^ But if ^ effect even after it has passed 
out [of individual phenomenaKzed existence] exists, why is it not apperceived ? 
The reply is, 4COn being refunded.^ «Befunded» [that is] resolved into its own 

^ Eeadirg 
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cause. «A subtile form» [that is] one not capable of being seen. And hence 
there is no apperception of it. — Having thus substantiated the mutation of 
external-aspect, he substantiates the mutation of time-variation also, in so far as 
they are inseparably connected with each other, by saying, ^in the mutation of 
time- variation. » The meaning is that each time-variation is inseparably con- 
nected with the two others. The objector says, * When one time-variation is in 
connexion, other time- variations are not perceived. How then [are these] connected 
with the former ? ^ In reply he says, ^Take the case of a man.» For an absence 
of experience does not do away with that which is established by the spurce-of-a- 
valid-idea. For the very fact that this [time-variation] has been made to rise 
[in consciousness], is the souice-of-the-valid-idea for the real existence of these 
[other time-variations], because a non-existent thing, such as a man^s horns, 
cannot be made to rise in consciousness. He sets up the objection uttered by 
another when he says, <KHere ... in the mutation of time-variation.^ ^ If when 
an external-aspect is present, it is at the same time past and future, then all the 
three time-forms would be confounded. And if the time-forms are to be in 
successive times, then it would follow that the production of the non-existent 
[becomes possibley He meets the objection with the words, ^We meet this 
objection thus.:i^ For the existence of external-aspects in the present only 
is established by experience. Prom this it follows that [external-aspects are] 
relation to earlier and to later time. [Why does it follow?] Because of 
course a non-existent does not come into being, nor is an existent annihilated, 
as b'e says, 4lBecause if this were so, the mind-stuff could never.5g> For the 
mind-stuff at a time following after anger, is experienced as having the external- 
aspect of passion. And if passion did not exist at the time of anger, in so far as 
[passion] was [at that time] future, how then could [passion] rise into conscious- 
jpess? And if it should not rise in consciousness, how could it be experienced? 
[TBdo objector continues,] ‘ Even if this be granted, why would there not still be 
confusion of time-forms ? ' The question is [contained in the phrase,] ^Moreover 
it m not possible.^ ‘What (Mm) cause is there for not confounding [the time- 
forms]?’ And (ca) is used in the sense of ‘but’. The answer is given in the 
words, €the three.:^ The three time-variations cannot possibly exist simul- 
taneously. In what? In one fluctuation of mind-stuff. But in successive 
times it is possible for each one of the time-variations to exist in its phenomenal 
[fbrm] by the operation of the conditions which phenonienali25e it [the time- 
variation], Since the discussion of the time-varistioBS depends upon the things- 
which-have-time-variationis, therefore the tiihe-vsriations, in so far as they have 
the form of the things-which-havs-time-variations, belong to [or have the same 
nature as these, that is, the things-whkh-have-time-variations. 

On fchis^ same point he states his concurrence of opinion with Panca^ikha 
the Master by saying has been said.» This has been explained before. 
He brings the discussion to a close by the word ^Hence.:^ The time-forms are 

* ii. 15, p. 135'^ (Calf. ed.). 
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not confounded in so far as external-aspects which are opposed to each other, for 
instance, those that have become visible and those that have become invisiblej 
are refunded into [their own causes]. He gives an illustration ip the words <^To 
take an example.^ Previously it was shown that anger must be thought to foe 
in relation with passion. Now a passion refexTing to one object is shown %o 
be in relation to a passion referring to another object. He takas up subject 
referred to in the illustration by saying, similar [explanation] in the case of 
time-variation.> An objector says, ‘ Even when it is assumed that [the mutations] 
are not absolutely distinct, the distinction may yet exist. So when the external- 
aspect or the time-variation or the intensity alters, the substance, in that it is not 
distinct from tl em, should also alter. And it is just this that we do not accept, 
because it is contrary to the experience that the f permanent] substance is in- 
separably connected [with its own states which are impermanent]/ In reply to 
this he says, «The three time-forms do noi belong to the substance.» Because it 
is the external-aspects, which are distinctfrom it, that ha\^e the three time-forms. 
That it is the external-a:spects which are connected with the three time-forms is 
made clear by the words, ^These [external-aspects],^ <gCHave a time-yariation> 
means manifested [that is] present. -^Do not have a time-variation» means un- 
manifested [that is] future or past. Of these [two], those-that-have-a-time-varia- 
tion, when they attain to the various intensities, either to powerfulness or to 
weakness, are referred to as being different ^ from other intensities, but not from 
other matter. The word ^intensity» is here used in the sens© of external- 
aspect and of time-variation and of intensity. What he means to say is this : 
Now it is experience alone which determines the difference or the absence of 
difference between the substance and the external-aspects and the other [muta- 
tions]. Since the external-aspects and the rest are not absolutely identical with 
the substance, to the extent that the common nature of the external-aspect and 
of the other [mutations] should have the form of the substance. Nor is there 
absolute difference, to the extent that the common nature of external-aspects 
should be [as different as] horses and cows. Experience moreover although 
not establishing the fact that there is absolute [identity or difference], does 
show the substance as one ^ and as persisting in the external-aspects and other 
[mutations] which have the quality of coming into and of passing out of experience, 
and it does exclude the external-aspects from each other*> [All] this is experienced 
by every one. So we conform ourselves to this experience. We are not at 
liberty to throw it away, and to dispose of the experiences of the external-aspects 
as we like. On this same point he gives an example from ordinary life in the 
words, «Thus the same stroke.^ Just as the stroke, which in itself is precisely 
the same, in relation to the various positions is called a hundred and other 
names, so the substance, which in itself is precisely the same, is repeatedly 
given a name in accordance with the alteration of its ©xt^mai-aspect and its 

^ Beading an^atmia. 

* Thus the bauddha theory p. 205* (Calc, ed.) is partially conceded. 
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time-varlatioa and its intensity. This is the meaning. To illustrate the matter 
he gives another simile in the words, ^So too the same woman, At this poinb 
he raises an objection, made by an opponent, by saying, «intensity.:^ When 
there is a mutation of intensity, [that is] a mutation of external-aspect and o*' 
time-variation and of intensity, one would be involved in a fault with regard to 
the absolute [permanence] of the substance and of the external-aspect and of the 
time-variation and of the intensity. He asks, ^How?» [The objector] gives the 
answer in the words, «Ob the ground that the functional-activity , . . the time- 
form.::S> For we can see that the functional-activity of that which is future in ite 
time-form as belonging to curds is present as belonging to milk, because [the 
functional activity of the future] is shut off by this [functional-activity of the 
present]. For this reason when the external-aspect which has the time-variation 
of the curds, although existent in the milk, does not exert its own 
functional-activity, then the undertaking of the business [of the effects to be 
accomplished] by curdling and the other [changes], is called future. And it is 
called present when it is thus active ; and past when it has done the business 
of curdling and the other [changes] and stopped. To this extent then it 
must follow that the substance and the external-aspects and the time-variations 
and the intensities, although persisting in all three times, are absolutely [per- 
manent]. For permanence is existence at all tunes. And in [these] four cases, 
whether they exist at all times or do not exist [at all times], there is no produc- 
tion.^ This much only is the time-variation (Mmm) of the absolutely permanent. 
And in the case of the Power of Intellect also, which is absolutely 

permanent, th. re is no other specM feature. This is the point. He meets the 
objection in the words that [alleged] weakness does not exists There is 
no weakness there. Why ? Because although the substrate (gumn-) is permanent, 
the aspects (gum) suffer antagonisms,® the one of [the aspects] being capable of 
being overcome and the others of overcoming. This is their variety. What he 
means to say is this ; Although there is existence at all times in the case of all 
four, still, in so far as there is a variety in the antagonisms of the aspects (gma)^ 
in that the various evolved-forms of which this [variety] consists become visible 
or invisible, and in so far as they enter into mutations, there is no absolute 
[permanence]. Whereas in the case of the Power of Intellect (ah-pMt) there is 
no becoming visible or becoming invisible of evolved-forms which belong to itself. 
Thus [this] is absolutely permanent. As they say/ “ The learned call that perma- 
nent the nature of which does not perish.’^ That this variety of antagonisms is 
the cause of the variety of the evolved forms in the case of both the evolving- 
substance and the evolved-substanee is shown by the words, ^Just as.» Just 

^ If it IS to exist at all times, then, like the ® This word vimarda occurs once only in the 
dtigakt% it could not be produced. Or Bhasya. But Vacaspati uses it four 
if it is not to exist at any time, then, times besides this, i. 2, p, 11®; liu 13, 

like the borns of a man, it could not pp. 209^\210®*® (Calc. ed.). 

be produced. This is Balarima’s gloss. ^ Compare MBh, xii. 318, 102 (»= 11826). 
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as the arrangement of parts/ as distinguished (lahsana) by being a mutation of 
earth and of other [coarse elements], is itself merely an external aspect and has a 
beginning and an end, in that it becomes invisible, — [so] ^soundand the rest,^ 
the subtile elements sound and touch and colour and taste and smell, are not 
perishable as compared with their own products, and do not, like them, become 
invisible. He shows how this is in the case of the evolving-matter by the 
words, ^so the resoluble ^To it the term evolved-form (viMra) is applied.^ 
But the Power of Thought (citi-f^aUt) is not subject to this kind of evolution of 
form. This is the point, — Having thus taken up by way of illustration both 
the evolved-matter and the evolving-cause, which are well enough known to 
thinking persons, he takes up in the case of the eyolved-matter only, which is 
well enough known to the popular [mind], the variety of the antagonisms of the 
aspects (gma) which leads to variety in the mutations of external-aspect and of 
time-variation and of intensity, by saying, «The following serves as an illustra- 
tion.^ There is no necessity that the mutation of intensity should belong to 
time-variations only. For all [three], external-aspect and time-varLtion and 
intensity, are expressed by the word intensity*. Therefore the one [kind of] 
mutation is intensity which is common to all. Accordingly he says, €Thus the 
substance only.^ He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the mutation 
which includes [all] by saying, «in a permanent.» The word ‘external-aspect' 
is an expression for external-aspect and for time-variation and for intensity, in 
so far as it is that in which they inhere. 


Among these [mutations], 

14. A Bubstancs coBformis itself to Quiescent and uprisen 
and indeterinmabie external-aspects. 

An external aspect ® is [to speak precisely] only a power of the 
substance as limited by its pre-established harmony » [with regard 
to effects]. And it is known as an actual existence^ of w^ich the 
existence is inferred by the kind of effect which it generates, as 


^ YScaspati uses samBthana as the equiva- 
lent to samnivega iii 26, p 238*^, and iv. 
13, p 291®. It 18 applied only to collec- 
tions of mmMhMta ; and is sometimes 
not different from extemalfonn (mwWi), 
iii. 53, p, 212\ and iii. IB, p. 210* ; or 
again, the parts of grains, lii. 13, 
p. 205^ iii. 15, p. 216® ; or the parts of 
words, iii. 17, p. 222^* ; oi of the limbs 
of birds, ii. 46, p. 185^®. Sec also ii. 28, 
p. 170^\ and iii. 26, p. 239* (Calc. ed.). 


* Theaame ejitity, regarded from the side 

of permanence, is a mutation {pan- 
itama) ; from tW side cff change Is an 
external aspect. 

* The word yogyaU is used in the sutra 

ii. 53. The word yogyatm is in the 
sutra ii. 41 and in the Bha§ya, p. 182^^ 
(Calc. ed.). Yacaspati uses it fir© 
times ; ii. S, p. 116® ; ii. 23, p. 157^ ; 
ii. 32, p. lii. 14, p. 
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one or another [form] of the single [substance]. Of these [forms] 
that is called present, if it be that the external-aspect is passing 
through [the state] of its peculiar functional-activity. This is different 
from the other external-aspects both the quiescent and the indeter- 
minable [states]. But when it has rejoined its general [or latent] 
form, then how could that external-aspect be distinguished from 
any other, since it is then of the very nature of the substance itself? 
There are, as every one knows, three of these external-aspects 
within the substance, the quiescent and the uprisen and the indeter- 
minable. Of these the quiescent are those that have come to rest by 
finishing their functional-activity. The uprisen are those in active 
function ; and these [uprisen] are immediateiy-contiguous (sam- 
anantara) to the future time- variation. While the past come after 
the present. Why do not the present come after the past ? Because 
there is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them]. 
The relation of antecedent and consequent in the case of the future 
and the present ^ is not the same as [this relation] in the case of the 
past ® [and of the present]. Therefore there is [no later external- 
aspect] immediately contiguous to the past. Consequently the 
future only is immediately contiguous [as being antecedent] to the 
present. — Now the indeterminable [external-aspects], what are 
they? Everything containing the essence of everything. Upon 
which it has been said, “ That which in the various forms ® of taste 
and other [subtile elements] contains the mutations of [the coarse 
elements of] water and of earth is found in plants ; likewise [that 
which is mutable] in plants is found in animals, and of animals in 
plants.” In this sense, in so far as the common nature is not 
destroyed, we use the term ‘ everything contains the essence f 
everything.’ Still, because of connexion with place and time and 
form* and cause, the external-aspects do not of course manifest 
themselves at the same time.® That which passes through a 

^ The YSrttika sajs that this is ciiminatioii is made. The contrast 

® In this case there is pragdhvansa, between the two is similar to the 

® Compare Vacaspati’s quotation iv. IB, Cartesian use of ‘ clear ’ and Mistinct.’ 
p. 291® from the VSyu Pur. ; and also ® The Bikaner MS. and the text of Bodas 
Yogavlsista, Utpattiprakarana 78. (Bom. Sanskrit Sen), p. 1B4®, both read 

* The word mpa is used for colour and form ; upuhandMt 

the word dMra for form when a dis- 
29 [b.o.s. n] 
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succession of these external-aspects, whether manifested or unmani- 
fested, and which has as its essence the generic form and the 
particular,^ and which is present-in-all-but-difierent-from-them* 
\anvayin ), — that is a substance. iBut the [Yogacara] who holds 
that this world is nothing but external-aspects without [a sub- 
stance] present-in-all-but-different-from-thein, — ^for him there would 
be no experience. Why would this be so ? [The reply is,] how 
could one consciousness of a subject-of-experience (phokrtvena) be 
held responsible for a deed done by another consciousness ? And 
there would also be no memory of this [consciousness]. For there is 
no such thing as recollection by one consciousness of something seen 
by another [consciousness]. And it is the substance permanently 
present-in-all-but-different-from-them which, upon the recognition 
of a thing is recognized as participating in the alteration of the 
external-aspect. Consequently it is not true that [this world] is 
nothing more than external-aspects without [a substance] present- 
in-all-hut-different-from-them. 

He gives the distinguishing-characteristic of this substance to which the three- 
/old mutation belongs by the sQtra. 14. Among these [mutations] a substance 
conforms itself to quiescent and uprisen and indeterminable external- 
aspects. A substance {dJiarmin) is a thing that has external-aspects (dharma). 
And because, unless one knows the external-aspects, one cannot know the 
substance, he makes known what the external-aspect is in the word «pre- 
established-harmony.)& 4:The substance^ means a material object such as clay. 
«Only a powers [that is] the power of producing the dust and the lump of 
clay and the water-jar. This is the external-aspect,’ in so far- as these are 
contained in this [substance] in an unphenomenalized state. This is the point. 
An objector says, ‘ In so far as these exist therein in an unphenomenalized state 
they may become visible from within it, but how can the capacity to fetch 
water [in the jar] and similar [purposeM acts], which could not have been got out 
of their cause [the clay], be obtained by them [that is, the finished products] ? ’ 
In reply to this he says, ^as limited by its pre-established-harmony.» The 
power to produce the water-jar is defined as being pre-established-harmony for 
things which fetch water. Hence the power to fetch water and the other 
[purposeful] acts are also obtained by the water-jars and other things from their 
own cause only. Thus [the capacity to fetch water] is not accidental [with 

* Compare i. 7, p. 21*, and iii. 44, p. 257* * See also i. 45, p. 96* ; iiL 13, n. 205’; 

(Calc. ed.). iii. 44, p. 257’ (Calc. ed.). 

’ Beading dharmah. 
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regard to the substance]. This is the point — There is another interpretation. 
One might be asked, ^ What are substances'^ * The reply is, «of the substance 
as limited by its pre"established“harmony.» One might be asked, ^ What is 
an external-aspect ’ The reply is, «An external-aspect is only a power 
The meaning is that an external-aspect is only a pre-established-harmony 
belonging to these [substances]. Hence it is proTen that the thing which has 
this [external-aspect] is the substance. Thus it becomes clear. — He describes 
the source-of-the-valid-idea [which proves] the real existence of these [external, 
aspects] in the words, «And it ... is inferred by the kind of effect which it 
generates.:?^ Of the single substance in one or another form as dust or as a 
lump of clay or as a water-jar. This is the meaning. And it differs because 
there are evidently different effects. This is another way of putting it {it% 
yavat). It is observed [or] apperceived. With regard to these [external-aspects] 
he describes the "difference between the lump of clay, which strikes upon [the 
thinking substance of] experience and is present, and the quiescent state of the 
clay as dust, and the indeterminable state of the clay as water-jar by saying <SCOf 
these [forms] that is called present.'^ If there be no diffeience, then the dust 
and the water-jar would have their functional-activity co-extensive with that of 
the lump of clay. This is the point. But in the case of the unphenomenalized 
lump of clay, the establishment of the difference, as stated above, is impossible. 
[This] he says in the words, «But when.;^ What [then] is this [difference] ? 

establishment of what difference will there be a differentiation Having 
thus mentioned that there is [this] establishment of a difference between the 
external-aspects, he analyses this difference m the words, <SCThere aie, as every 
one knows.» The word <SCuprisen» means present. He now deduces the 
priority and the sequence of the time-forms in the words, «And these.!S^ A 
question is raised in the words, <S:Why does not ?» ‘ For what reason does not 

the present come after the past ? ’ This is the meaning. - The reason is, «There 
is no relation of antecedent and consequent [between them].» By speaking 
the object [that is, absence of antecedence and consequence] he indicates that 
which contains as its object [the absence of antecedence and consequence], 
that is to say, the non-apperception [of this object]. He shows what this same 
non-apperception is, in so far as its properties are opposite to those of appercep- 
tion, in the w’^ords, ^in the case of the futuie and the present.^ He brings the 
discussion to a close with the word, <^Conseqiiently.» Consequently (iai) 
means for this reason. The future only is immediately contiguous as being 
antecedent to the present ; but the past is not. The present is immediately 
contiguous to the past as being antecedent to it ; but the indeterminable is not. 
Therefore it is established that the youngest of the time-forms is the past. An 
objector says, This may be true. The upiisen and the past may be surmised 

^ Compare the passage at the end of the intensified. It is an external-aspect of 
Explanation of in. 15, ‘‘ Power also us the mmd and it is inferred only hy the 

a subtile state of effects that are experience of its coarse effects.” 
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to be those external-aspects which are in experience and those which have bean 
experienced. But external -states which are indeterminable cannot, in so far as 
they are indeterminable, be surmised,” With this in mind he asks, <S:E‘ow . . . ?» 
What are the indeterminables ? In what things do we look " for them ? To 
this the answer is in the words «:Everythmg containing the essence of eveiy- 
thing. Upon which it has been said,^ This is made consistent in the words, 
^ . of water and of earth.^^ For, in the case of water which contains [the 

subtile elements of] taste and colour and touch and sound, and in the case of 
earth which contains odour and taste and colour and touch and sound, various 
forms containing the mutations are observed as perceived in the taste and other 
[subtile elements] which are found in the root and fruit and blossoms and foliage 
and In the other parts of trees and creepers and shrubs. This cannot be a 
mutation of earth which is not of a similar essence, or of water which is not of a 
like kind. For, as it has already ^ been consistently stated, there can be no pro- 
ductmn of that which does not already exist. Similarly in the case of animals, 
human beings and beasts tame or wild, various tastes, &c., aie observed coming 
from mutations of plants. For these [human beings and other animals] in eating 
the fruits [and leaves] and so on acquire a rich variety of forms, &c. In the same 
way, plants are observed to have a variety of forms coming from the mutations of 
animals. For it is known that pomegranates become as large as coco-nuts when 
sprinkled with blood. He brings the discussion to a close with the words, 
^In this sense.^ Thus everything, earth and water and all, contains ail tastes 
and other [subtile elements]. He gives the reason for this in the words, ^in so 
far as the common nature is not destroyed.^ Because, in so far it is 
recognized everywhere, that-which-is-asserted {$ati) of the common nature qf 
earth and of water is not destroyed. An objector says, ^If everything 
contains the essence of everything, then, Sir, since everything everywhere is 
always in every part close at hand, there would be a manifestation of all existences 
whatsoever at one and the same time. For an effect whose cause, lacking nothing, 
is close at han4y ought not long to delay/ With this in mind he says, ^with place 
and time.» Although everything containing the essence of everything is a cause 
[of everything], still there has to be [a manifestation] 1. of that [particular] 
place which belongs to a [particular] effect [of this cause]. For instance, 
Kashmir is the place of the saffron-plant. Because although these [causes] 
exist in PahcStia and other countries, there is no coming actively forth ® [of the 
plant]. Accordingly there is no manifestation of the saffiron-plant in a place 
such as Pahcala. 2. Likewise during the hot season, since no rain moves 
actively forth, there is no manifestation of rice-plants. 8. Similarly a doe 
^ Beading samthsmnahe. spati it is the equivalent of ahMvpahti 

s Compare ii. 19, p, 149®; hi. 11, p. 20P; and occurs li 4, p. IIP; in. 18, p 208S* 

lii, 10, pp, 207® ; and asaio hi 14, p. 214®^. Baiarama glosses the 

"mtpajananat, li 15, p 182®. word mdyamdnata dmrhhdva Ui, p. 214, 

® The word samtddcdta occurs once only in note 8 (Calc. ed.). 

the Bha^ya in IS, p 207®. In Taca- 
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does not give birth to a human being, because in her the human form does not 
develop. 4. In the same way, a non-meritorious person does not experience 
anything like pleasure, because in him no meritorious cause moves actively 
forth. Therefore because of connexion [or] separation by place or time or 
form or cause, things [that is] forms of being do not manifest themselves ^ 
at the same time. — Having thus given a classification to the external-aspects, 
he shows that the substance is present-in-all-but-different-from-them by sapng, 
^ , . which ... of these . • The generic-form is the substance as such ; the 
particular is the external-aspect. The meaning is that its essence is of both 
these kinds. — Having thus shown that the substance which is established by 
experience is present-in-all-but-different-from-them, he reminds the Annihila- 
tionist {m%na(}ilca), who does not assent to this and who assents to the theory 
of a momentary mind-stuff made of consciousness only, of the undesired 
contingency previously [i. 82] mentioned, and he does so in the words, «But 
the [Yogacara].^ [Also in the words,] «And . . . upon the recognition of a 
thing.^ For a thing observed by Devadatta is not recognized by Yajhadatta. 
Accordingly it is he who experiences that also recognizes. 


15. The order of the sequence (krama) is the reason for tire 
order of the mutations. 

If' it be possible ® that a single substance has only a single muta- 
tion, then the order of the sequence is the cause of the order of the 
mutation. One finds, for example, clay in the form of dust, clay 
in the form of a lump, clay in the form of a water-jar, clay in the 
form of potsherds [and] clay in the form of small bits. It is in this 
sense that there is a sequence. 1. Whenever one external-aspect is 
immediately-contiguous to another external-aspect, it is [then in] 
sequence with it. The lump of [clay] falls away and the water-jar 
comes into existence. It is in such cases that a sequence in the 
mutation of external-aspects occurs. 2. There is a sequence in the 
mutation of time-variations. By reason of there being a future [time- 
variation] of the water-jar, there is a sequence [to it in the] present 
[time- variation]. Likewise by reason of there being a present [time- 
variation] of the lump [of clay], there is a sequence [to it in the] 


^ Beading with Bikaner MS. dtmandm. 

® Beading prasi^tBf which represents this 
system. But if the reading be pra- 
sahtelu(Kmhmix MS. and Gafigadhara 
Shastri's MS.), then the woid would 
be used as indicating that this is not 


possible. The form would be used as 
equivalent to a verbal form in -ya 
according to Pag. 1 . 4. SI with Siddh. 
Kaum. (Nir. Sag, ed. 1904), p. 144, last 
ime. 
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past [time-variation]. There is no sequence for the past. Why is 
this ? When there is a relation of antecedent and sequent there 
is an immediate contiguity. But this relation does not occur in 
the case of the past. Consequently there is a sequence for two 
time-variations only. 3. There is none the less a sequence in the 
mutations of intensity, as when the oldness of a brand-new water- 
jar becomes evident first on its rim ^ {prdnte), and then manifesting 
itself in a sequence which conforms to the succession of moments, 
[finally] reaches a complete [individual] phenomenal [form]. This 
then is the third mutation and it is other than the external-aspect 
and the time-variation. These same sequences become what they are, 
so long as the distinction between the substance and the external- 
aspect holds. For the external-aspect as such also can become the 
substance in so far as another external-aspect is concerned. But 
since, strictly speaking, this same substance can be named external- 
aspect by virtue of attributing to it an identity with the substance, 
therefore this sequence shines forth in consciousness as a unit only. 
The external-aspects of the mind-stuff are of two kinds, those 
that are perceived and those that are unperceived. Of these 
two, the perceived have as their essence presented-ideas ; those 
that are unperceived have as their essence real-things {vastu) only. 
These latter are moreover just seven ; by inference the existence 
of [these external-aspects] as real things only is brought within 
reach, “ Restriction - and right-living and subliminal-impressions 
and mutations and vitality and movement and power are external- 
aspects of mind -stuff excluded from sight.” 

15 . The order of the sequenoe {hrama) is the reason for the order of the 
mutations. [A qaestion is stated for discussion.] ‘ Does one substance have only 
one mutation characterized {laksana) by external-aspect and time-variation {la^ana) 
and intensity? Or does it have many mutations characterized by external- 
aspect and time-variation and intensity ? Of these two which seems plausible ? 
[The answer of the objector is,] because the substance is one, the mutation is 
only one Por from a cause, which as such is one, there ought not to be a diversity 
of effects, because that diversity would have to be the result of chance.’ If this 
be taken so, the reply is given. As a r^ult of the order of the sequence 

* In nnaking a jar the nm is moulded first. the author of the Comment. Compare 

' This seems to be a mnemomc veise by hi. 18, p. 2S0* (Calc. ed.). 
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tiaere is an order of the mutations. Both ordinary men and men of trained 
minds seareh out with their own eyes, in cltiy which is one, a sequential 
succession of mutating form of dust and lump and watei-jar and potsherds and 
small bits. And the immediate succession between the dust and the lump is 
one thing ; and that between the lump and the water-jar is another ; and 
that between the water-jar and the potsherds is another ; and that between the 
potsherds and the small bits is another. Whatever is sequent with respect 
to the one is antecedent with respect to the other. This same difference of 
sequences, since it does not correspond to a single mutation, leads one to 
conclude that there are different mutations. Moreover the clay, although a 
single substance, undergoes a succession of mutations m sequences following 
the sequence of contact {samavadhana) with various co-operating causes which 
fall one after another into the sequence, and does not leave it [the succession 
of mutations] to chance. And as in the case of the order of the mutation of 
the external-aspects, so the reason for the order of the mutation of time-variations 
and for the order of the mutation of intensities is of the same kind as the older 
of the sequence. All this is made luminous in the words of the Comment, «a 
single substance.!:^ On the assumption that there is an identity between the 
sequence and that which is in the sequence, it is said that this is its sequence, in 
the words, ^here is none the less a sequence in the mutations of intensity.^ 
Fqr it is thus when rice-grains, carefully guarded in a granarjrby a miser, after 
very many years become reduced to atoms, in that the arrangement of the parts 
[of the grain] is likely to crumble even at a touch of the hand. Such a 
[condition] would not result so suddenly {akasmdt) in the case of brand-new 
rice-grains Therefore in the sequence of successive moments this fact [that they 
are reduced to atoms] is seen to characterize those [grains] which have gotten 
into the sequence of very large and less large and large and minute and more 
minute and very minute. This same order in the sequence does depend upon the 
distinction between the substance and the external-aspects, as he says, <3;These 
same sequences.^ Extended from the evolved-effect and up to resoluble [primary 
matter] there is this contingent relation of substance and external-aspects. 
Even [coarse elements] such as earth are external-aspects as compared with 
subtile elements, as ite says, <S:the external-aspect also.» Because unresoluble 
[primary matter] is, strictly speaking, the only substance, it is usual to 
attribute identity to it. ^By virtue of (taddmrena)':^ [that is] by virtue of 
having a common locus the substance would itself be an external-aspect. For 
this vary reason there would be only one mutation, that of the substance, since 
external-aspects and time-variations and intensities have entered into the sub- 
stance itselfi If this is so, it is almost equivalent to saying that the substance 
is far-rei^gioved from being absolutely permanent. — ^While discussing the mutations 
of the external-aspects he also states the diversity in the kinds of external- 
aspects of the mind-stuff by saying ^of the mind-stuff.» ^Perceived^ means 
direct perceptions ; Cunperceived^ means indirect perceptions. Of these two, 
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those whose essence is presented-ideas are sources-ofwalid-ideas and passions 
and the like. By the words «real things only:§> he refers to the non-illuminating 
character [of things]. An objector says, ' This may be so. But if unperceiyed, 
they surely do not exist ’ In reply to this he says «by inference.» These 
[external aspects] aie so described whose existence as real things only is brought 
within reach by inference. The word inference {anu-mana) means the proof (mana) 
which comes after {amt), and, as having the same nature, verbal-communication 
is also [included in the term]. He brings together in a memorial-verse the 
seven unperceived external -aspects by saying, •^Kestriction.^ 1 The restriction 
of fluctuations is the unconscious stage [i. 51] of the mind-stuff. We come 
to a knowledge of it by verbal-communication and by inference as being a 
state in which subliminal-impressions alone remain. 2. The word «right- 
living» is meant to include merit and demerit. Elsewhere the reading is ^ karma^ 
In this case also merit and demeiit produced by this [right-living] would have to 
be understood. And these are known either by verbal-communication or by 
inference based upon a knowledge from an experience of pleasure or of pain. 
3. But «subliminal-impression> is inferred from memory. 4. Likewise, 
since the aspects (gum) are three, the changes of the aspects of the mind- 
stuff are unstable, and so «mutation)^ from moment to moment is inferred. 
5. Similarly <SCvitality» which Js a kind of effort to sustain the breath. And 
since it is not knowm [to the mind], this external-aspect is inferred fr5m 
expiration and inspiration. 6. Likewise «movement» of the mind {cetas) is 
activity, in accordance with its activity in connexion with the various senses 
and portions of the body, and this [activity] also is inferred from the 
connexion with it [that is, the mind]. 7. Similarly ^power»’^ also is a 
subtpe state of effects that are intensified. It is an external-aspect of the 
mind and it is inferred only by experience of its coarse effects. 


From here on the field-of-operation for the constraint [reached] by 
the yogin who has acquired all the means for the attainment of 
the desired object is discussed. 

16. As a result of constraint upon the three mutations [there 
follows] the knowledge of the past and the fntnre. 

Yogins acquire knowledge of the past and of the future as a result 
of constraint upon the mutations of external-aspects and of time- 
variations and of intensities. Fixed-attention and contemplation 
and concentration, three in one, has been called [iii. 4] constraint. 
By this [constraint] the three mutations directly experienced 

® Compare ii. 14, p. 21 1^*^ (Calc, ed.). 
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produce knowledge of the past ar^d of the fuc^nre in these [three 
mntatioEs} 

Prom this polat ^ " . the ei?e of the [thii’d] Book the fieM^of “operation for the 
constrsiist the s^iperporiBsl pop-erc of the mastery over objects 

wHi h® deSoribed^ Here vre hrv^ Brst diso^^sed as the lield-of-operation for 
eoaskainty Tor that yogin who has appropriated to himself all the aids to 
jogsh^ Jusi those three miatations wt-’eb have been described in detaE* This 
is lathe words^ I6o Am a resmit of cor'^-kraint lapoa the three miitatioas 
thes:® foilcwo the knowiedg© of th^ past of tfe© future* An objector 
asksp ^ Direct-esperienc© occurs only j’lheiie there is constraint. How then 
can constraint upon the three mutations direcily-experience the past and the 
future?^ In replay to this hesajs, this [constiaint].]^ When the three 
mutations are brought under direct-experience by this [constraint]^ those [time- 
variations] of the past and the future, inseparably-connected-with-the-inuta- 
iions-yet-different-from-them, become the objects of [intuitive] knowledge. And 
the of the three mutations itself has as its essence the direct- 

experience of the past and the future which are included in [the three 
mutations]. Thus there is no differ once of objects in the two cases of the 
constraint and of the direct-experience. 


TI. Word and inteaded-objeet and presentedddea are con- 
fasGd because they are * ©rroneouBly identified with each 
other. Bj eonBtraint upon the distinctions between them 
[there ariseE the IntaitiTe] knowledge (jmna) of the cries of 
aE IMng 1: 21:^3 - 

With regard to these [three,] voice has its function [in uttering] 
only the [sounds of] sjllahlss. And the organ-of-hearing has a® its 
object only that [emission of air] which has been mutated into 
a sound [by a contact with the eight places of articulation belong- 
ing to the vocal organ]. But it is a mental-process {buddhi) that 
graBpB the word [as significant sound] hy sei2;ing^ the letter-sounds 
each in turn and binding them together [into one word]. Sounds- 
of-syllables {varna) do not naturally^ aid each other, for they 


^ Tbis same point is muck more elabomtelj 
discussed by Yacaspati in Ms Tattva- 
Mndu (Benares, 1892), on page 10 at 
the top, and also p. S®. 

* The question is whether the sounds me 
by one or collectively make the proto- 
typ© manifest. The reply seems 

to be that Just as the full knowledge 
3C [».o.s« If] 


of the real jewel does not sMne out clear 
at the first sight, but shmes out in its 
fullness iir^the final ide% the resultant 
of sevem-l impressions,— so the sounds 
singly do make the prototype manifest, 
but do not immediately r^e the pro- 
totype in its perfection manifest 
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cannot coexist at the same time. Not having attained-to-the- 
unity-of a word and not having [conveyed a definite meaning], they 
become audible {avii) and they become inaudible [tiras). Hence it 
is said that individually [letter-sounds] lack the nature of a word. 
On the other hand the [sounds of the] syllables one by one may 
be said to have the essence of a word ’ as being filled {pracita) with 
the power to furnish expressions for everything through their asso- 
ciation with other [sounds of] syllables which also co-operate [in this 
result]. And so they seem to pass into a multiplicity ** of [word]- 
forms. A preceding [sound of a syllable] is mentally determined 
by the following and the following by the preceding to become-a- 
distinct-and-separate word. Thus a group of [sounds of] syllables 
follows in a sequence [of utterance] and is assigned by conventional 
usage to a [single] intended-object [artka). Hence though com- 
petent to indicate a great-number-of-things {sarva), a certain 
number of these [sounds of syllables], whatever that number may 
be, makes [but the one] object clear [to consciousness]. For example, 
g-o-h indicate [only that] thing [known as ‘ cow ’] with its dewlap 
and other specific features. Hence [also] the unity, which the 
mental-process makes known out of these [many sounds of 
syllables], determined as these are by conventional-usage by a 
single intended-object and seized and bound together into a fixed 
sequence of sounds, is the word. This unity [termed] a word is 
in every case the object of a single ® mental-process and requires 
a single [distinct] effort [of the organs of articulation]. It is a 
thing not Having parts, and not having a sequence * [of parts]. 
It does not consist of [sounds of] syllables. It is a thing of the 
mind, and is brought into its function by means of the presented- 
idea [which we retain] of the final syllable-sound [in a group of these 
sounds]. If a man wish to convey information to another, he must 
express himself by these same syllable-sounds to which the others 
must listen. This use of speech to which no beginning [can be 

* Compare Tattva Bindu, p. 6’ (Ben. ed.). * That is, a separate and distinct mental 

® A HiQLi^erBe of meatiings attached to on© process. 

word* The concept mi^mrup^am is * Compare Batafijali Makahli. (Kielkom), 
approached hj Vacaspatimi^ra in i. ; i. 7® ; L 75® ; i 112®^ j ii. and 
S2mk, Tatt. Kaum. on Karika x?. elsewhere. 
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assigned]penneates the thinking-substance of the ordinary man with 
subconscious-impressions [which come from the syllable-soands]. 
Thus as a result of common understanding {sampratipath) [the 
word] is thought to be something real in itself. It is owing to our 
knowing what this [word] means in accordance with conventional- 
usage that we attempt to divide it [into sounds of syllables]. Thus 
we say that the 3e:r:i:ig-:r.-tur~-;r-d-b:“d:rg-tcgather of this or 
that number of [sounds of] sy!!:lr!r 2 . in some such kind [of fixed 
sequence] is a word expressive of a single intended-object. But 
conTentional-usage is essentially [what has been handed down] by 
the memory [of man]. It is a kind of erroneous identification 
of the word and the thing signified. So that there is a confusion 
of the word with the intended-object, and of the intended-object 
with the word. Here we see _ how conventional usage is a 
kind of erroneous identification of each with the other based 
upon memory. Thus it is that these [three], the word ‘ cow ’ and 
the intended-object ‘ cow ’ and the presented-idea ‘ cow ’, get con- 
fused, because erroneously identified with one another. But he 
Vho recognizes these three as quite distinct is the knower of all. 
Furthermore, every word has the power ’ to express a [complete] 
sentence. Thus when we utter the word ‘ tree we imply that it 
exists. For no intended-object of a word can lack existence. 
Similarly no action expressed [by a verb] is possible without the 
means-of-attaining [the action]. And so when we utter the word 
‘ cook-s’, certain relations which are later expressly mentioned^ are 
supplied to specify the meaning [by excluding other relations]. 
Thus we mention the man Chaitra as the agent,® rice as the object,* 
and fixe as the means ® of the action [expressed by the verb ‘ cook ’]. 
We observe also that words are so constructed as to give the 
meaning of the sentence ; thus a ‘ Reader ’ ® is ‘ one who recite.s 
Vedas ' ; thus if we say ‘ lives we mean [that he] ‘ keeps the breath 
of life.’ [And conversely] in this sentence there is a manifestation 

^ The pakya^ukti ii discisssed in the Tattva ® P5n, i, 4. 54 hatr^ 

P‘ (Benares ed.)* * Paij. i* 4. 49 kw nutr, 

® In accordance with Patahjali Mahahhasya ® Pan. I 4. 42 

on 1 . 2. 45, vart. 4 ; Kielhorn, i. 218^ * Pai^. 2, S4. 
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of the meaning of words. But to determine whether a particular 
word denotes an action [described by a verb] or some relation 
[therewith, we must withdraw it from the sentence] and analyse 
its formation by making distinctions. Without such an [analysis] 
many a word such as hhoivati or agvah or ajapayah * would remain 
ambiguous, because as regards its outer form it might be analysed, 
either as a noun or as a verb {dkhyata). There is a distinction 
between these words and intended-objects and presented-ideas. 
To illustrate this [distinction].- ‘The palace whitens’; here the 
action [of a verb] is meant. ‘ The white palace ’ ; here a relation is 
meant, [that of the quality white with the action or process which 
produced it]. The word is in essence both an action [denoted 
by a verb] and a relation, and the termination [at the end of the 
word] conveys these meanings of [action and of relation]. But why 
is this so 1 Because this [process of whitening] is identified with 
that, [its result, the quality white] ; so that in conventional-usage 
the presented-idea [of these objects seems to be] one and the same. 
But the white intended-object is that which becomes the thing 
upon which the word and the presented-idea depend. For this 
[intended-object] by reason of its own intensities passes-through- 
evolved-forms and does not correspeud to the word nor to the mental- 
process [which are unchanging in themselves]. Similarly the word 
and similarly the presented-idea do not correspond the one with 
the other. The word [changes] in one way ; the intended-object 
in another way ; and the presentedridea in another way. Thus 
there is a distinction. And so it happens that by constraint upon 
this distinction a yo^n attains [intuitive] Imowledge of the cries 
of all creatures. 

Hero is anothsr fieldofopeiation for constraint stated in sQtia 17 Word . . . 
knowledge . . . In this [satrs] while his intention is to explun a word as an 
e3qpres»oh of meaning, he des(aril>«i first of all the object of the functionid- 
aetiTilsr of the voeal-oi^an by sajring ^Sn this [satra].;^ The ^CvoicO^h is the 
organ of voice ; it is that which phenomenalizes [the sounds of the] syllabi^ 
and it has eight places of articulation. As is said [in the ^!ilcs& IS], “ There 
ate ei|^t places of artkulation of the [sounds of the] syllables, the chest and the 
&roat and the head and the root of the tongue and the teeth ^ fihe nose and 

* 'Whitn^: Orammar, 2ncl od., lOt?, 1. 
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the lips and the palate/^ This vocal organ has its function only in [utLeiing the 
sounds of the] syllables as they are known to ordinary seii&e-perceptioiiy and not 
as expressive of meanings. He explains the object of the functional- activity oi 
the organ of hearing in the words ^the organ»of-hearing.!^ The organ-of-heariiigj 
however, has that only as its object which is mutated in the form of a pai ticular 
[sound of a] syllable, which has as its essence a particular inutatioii of an 
emission-of-air {udana) subjected-to-contact (ahliigliaiin) with [the laiious places- 
of-articulation] belonging to the vocal organ But its object is not a woid- 
expressing-a-meaning. This is what he wishes-to»say {%ty m ilia) He distinguishes 
the word-expressing-a-meaning from the [sounds of the] syllables as known to 
ordinary sense-perception, by saying €ih.e word [a» significant sound].» Bui it 
is the mental-process that grasps the word as expressing-meaning by seizing the 
letter-sounds each in turn (anu) and binding them together [into one ^’loid]. 
Having grasped the letter-sounds (nada) as [the sounds of] syllables [rmaa) one 
by one as they are known in sense-perception, it binds them in turn [that is] 
afterwards so that they are made to change into a unity and we can say g-o-h 
[that is to say] one word. By this [mental-process] the word is grasped. 
Although each of the preceding mental-processes [by stages] brings each woid, 
[so long as it] has the form of the [sounds of] syllables, into consciousness, 
still the word [expressing meaning] does not clearly lie [before us]. But at the 
last mental-act (mjMna) it becomes clear. Thus it is said «a mental-process 
(ht^ddht) grasps the word [as significant sound] by seizing the letter-sounds each 
in turn and binding them together [into one word].:§> To [the Mimansaka] who 
maintains that the [sounds of the] syllables in themselves express a meaning, in 
that a word cannot be discerned as one because the [sounds] are heterogeneous, 
he replies ^the [sounds of the] syllables.^ Now these [sounds of the] syllables 
must either 1. each singly (praiyeM) arouse the idea (dM) having a word expressing 
meaning as its content, like a row of pegs^ upon which a bag-of-netied-coids is 
hung ; or 2. in combination (safhhata) like the stones which when together hold 
the pot. Not, in any case, 1. the first alternative, because from the single [sound 
of a syllable] the sense-perception of the thing does not rise in consciousness ; 
or because if it did proceed from a single one, the second and the third need not 
have been uttered. For when an action is completed, a means-of-attainiiig [that 
action] which adds nothing new cannot be counted as (nydydkpdta) a means-of- 
attaining. Therefore 2. the second [alternative] remains. For the stones in com- 
bination can hold up the pot, because they are there at the same time. But the 
[sounds of the] syllables cannot be simultaneous. Accordingly, since it cannot 
be that aid is reciprocally given and received, they cannot by being together 
arouse the idea of the meaning. These [sounds of syllables] not attaining by 
themselves to a single special word and therefore not conveying [the meaning], 
become mfw audible {dvis) and now inauaible (iiras). Like the iron rods [of a 

® This phnise in alisiosi the same woiiU occuis in Vacas]>,ik\ Tativa Bmdu, p. 5’^ 
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tripod wliicli co-operate io hold a vessel] they are iiot^ as beiag each by itselfj 
termed a word. If, however, the [sounds of the] syllables were to attain to a 
word as a unit by being [each by itself] identical with the word, then the defect 
mentioned before would not apply, as he says ^On the o^her hand the [sounds of 
the j syllables one by one may be said to have the essence of aword«» — «Being filled 
With the power to furnisii espre^.sions for everything» [means] having anaccumu- 
lation of a great number of powers to indicate [things]. For the letter ^ g ’ occurs 
in words like gau and gr^/ia and gaura and naga e^piessing various meanings such 
as, for instance, the common-nature-ot-cows. Thus [this letter] has the power to 
express this or that [meaning]. JLikewise the letter ^ o * occurs in words like 
somah and goctk in words denoting the I^vara as the object-intended. This is to be 
said mutaUs mutandis with regard to all [the letters] Furthermore the [sound of 
a] syllable such as ‘ g ’ whicii co-operates^ [in one set of cases], is the very same 
which is associated [and] connected with [the sound of] another syllable such as 
^ o*. These [sounds of the] syllables which have been so described are a general 
condition (bMva) or state. Therefore they seem to pass into a multiplicity of forms 
[or] a plurality. But it does not actually pass into a plurality just because of 
[its own peculiar] state. — The ^preceding:^ [sound of a] syllable, the letter ‘ g ’ 
by association with the following letter is thus distinguished from words like 
gana ; and the following letter ‘ o ’ by association with the letter ‘ g ’ is dis- 
tinguished from words like gocik and thus becomes determined in the mental- 
process which seizes each in turn and binds them together to become a distiflct- 
and-separate word-expressive-of-the-meaning (vdcaJca) of the common-nature-of- 
tbe-cow, [to become] the word-prototype of the word ‘ cow ^ The connexion of 
ideas is this. [This happens in this way] because the presented-idea of the thing 
cannot be effected by successive [sounds of] syllables which do not occur [inaword] 
in a fixed sequence. Kor, when .heaven or the highest sacrificial-merit (apurta^ 
is to be brought to pass, is it proper to say that just as sacrifices such as the 
Agneya® co-operate (sdhitya) by means of purifications (samsMrd)^ so the [sounds 
of the] syllables [by means of subliminal-impressions (sam^Mm)] co-operate in the 
production of the mental-process of the thing. [It is not proper to say this,] because 
the argument breaks down when we apply the method of alternatives (tnMpa). 
Surely this subliminal-impression {samsMrd) produced by the experience of [the 
sounds of the] syllables is either the one which generates memory, or it is the 
other, which is called sacrificial-merit® (ajpurva) and is likened to the purification 
(samsMra) by the Agneya and similar [sacrifices]. Now first of all the secohd 

^ Discussed at length on p. 6^^ of the Tattva after the new moon. All six have the 

Bindu (Benares ed.). name of darga^mamdsayaga. 

^ Six sacrifices are performed in two groups, ® Compare the discussion of the sphop as 
three without a break in the groups. analogous to the sacrifice in ^astra 

Three on the first day after the full Dipika i. 1, 5, p. 68 j i* 2. JO, p. 127, 

moon, the Agneya, the Upafi^u, the See also Tattva Bindu, p, 6^®. On the 
Agnisloma ; thice yaga on the fiist day Intermixture of apUtna see 9ast. Dip. 

ii. 1. 5, p, 200. 
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[of these alternatives] cannot [be admitted], because, of the difficulties in the 
assumption. It must be assumed that this [purification] is the very same as 
that which follows (purva) sacrificial- merit. Whereas this [word-type] which is 
one cannot be produced by experiences of [sounds of] syllables in sequences. 
Since we should have to assume [the existence] of many subsidiary purifications 
(sa^sMra) each of the same kind [as the others]. It is this that is the difficulty. 
Furthermore so long as we do not know that this purification serves as a cause 
to make the intended-object known, it cannot be accepted as serving to produce 
this [meaning]. For a relation which is not known to serve the purpose of pre- 
senting the intended-object, cannot be accepted as serving [that purpose]. And, 
as for the subliminal-impression which is inferred from the. memory which is its 
result, it is restricted [i 11] to that object, namely, the experience which was 
its cause. And it is therefore not in a position to arouse a subliminal-impres- 
sion which has something else, [namely, the presentation of th e intended-object of 
that experience] as its object. For if this were so, any ope having experienced 
any one object, would be able to know any [other] object. And it is not right to 
say that [sounds of] syllables which arise in the mirror of such a memory as takes 
its origin in the sum-total (piudo) of subliminal-impressions— -produced by the 
experience of each syllable singly — can express meaning [because the sounds of 
the syllables] are recognized as belonging together. For that would involve-the- 
conclusion that the idea of the intended object could be produced indiscriminately 
(avigeaena), whether the [sounds of the syllables] be experienced in a sequence or 
out of a sequence or in reversed sequence. And it cannot be that this knowledge 
from memory can bring before itself {gocarapitum) that succession of sounds of 
syllables which was active in the previous experience. Hence in so far as it is 
not possible from the [sounds of the] syllables to have the presentation of the 
intended-object, it must be supposed that there is an experience ' of the word as 
being single which could give rise to [the presentation of the intended-object®]. 
The same objection, moreover, does not apply with reference to the word. For 
thewordisphenomenalized by [sounds of] syllables only when single and differ- 
ing according to the difference ® in the effort [of articulation]. And inasmuch 
as the words are alike in so far as they are produced through the action of the 
like places [of articulation] by sounds which are the conditions-which-pheno- 
menalize the various words each unlike the other, [the sormds] do make a word 
similar [to other words]. This word [go] is similar to other words which have 
the ^ g ^ sound, but in other respects it is dissimilar, since their dissimilarities 
are different in so far as the various other [sjilables] are associated [with this 
syllable]. Because of [this] peculiarity of this [word], although it is one, and 

^ So hk position is this. The sphota is a * The word sva evidently refers to the 
subliminal-impression in the huddhu bracketed phrase. 

The huddki forms the intended-object ® See Patanjali ; MahabhSsya on i 1. 9, 
under the influence of the sphota, v5rt. 2, vol. i, p. 61 ; also on viii. 4. 

48, vol. iii, p. 466 (Kielhorn). 
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altogethei a unit {amiayava), still the sounds-of-the-syllables make it appear as 
a collection {savaijava} and not as a unit Just as a face^ although it is one, with 
a definite colour and dimensioi/and look, is made to appear, by [reflection in] a 
gem ^ or a /word-blade or a mirror, to be more than one and as having more 
than one colour and dimension and look But this is not so in the strict 
sense. Whereas the [sounds of thej syllables are parts of the partless word and 
are formed of the similarities and peculiarities. 

Therefore the mental-process {huddhi) of this [word], in the case of a particular 
word, suppoits itself upon the word-proto typje, which is undivided and 

paxiless, although it^seeiiis to be divided and'seems to have parts. Therefore 
a part, the letter ‘ g ’,'of one particular word-prototype, the wojd ^ go ’ cannot 
cause that [namely, the partless prototype] of which it [the ^ g '] is part to come 
forth, because of the similarity of this word-prototype with that of words like 
gaiira. Therefore when made special-and-distinct by the letter ^ o it is able to 
cause that of which it is a part, [namely the word-prototype ‘ go *,] to come forth. 
Similarly the part which is the letter ^ o ’ is also not able, because of its similarity 
with words like gocik^to cause that of which it Is a part, namely the word-prototype 
‘ go to come forth. So when made special-and-jistinct by the letter ‘ g ^ it is 
able to cause [its own prototype] to come forth. And although [these two ^ g ’ 
and do not naturally belong together, still through [their] subliminal- 
impi*€Ssions they do belong together. And thus it is consistent to have the 
lelation of qualified and qualifier between them. Kor can it be said that the*^ 
two subliminal-nnpressions have each a different object,, since the experiences 
whose objects were the two parts, and also ^he two subliminal-impressions 
which result from the experiences, have one word as their object. The word 
moreover is not distinctly {avgaJota) experienced when only part of it is experienced. 
Whereas it is perceived distinctly hy the idea which seizes the [sounds of the] 
syllables in turn and binds them together, — [the idea] which is produced by the 
subliminal-impressions which arise from the experience of the parts. This is 
the difference. And we find that the first indistinct experience does produce 
a distinct experience by arousing subliminal-impressions in a sequence [of 
degrees of distinctness], just as the presented-idea that the tree when seen from a 
distance is green ® {Jmrita), although indistinct, leads to the distinct presented-idea 
of the tree. But this kind [of an idea] is impossible in an experience wherein 
the [sounds of the] syllables should represent intended-objects. For surely one 
cannot say that the [sounds of the] syllables do each singly give rise to an indistinct 
presented-idea of the intended-object, and ultimately to a distinct idea. For 
distinctness and indistinctness are restricted to cases of perceptive thinking. 
But [in this case] the presentation of the intended-object is to be aroused by the 

^ The illustration and discussion are given passage in the Tattva Bindu [p. 5»] by 

more fully in the Tattva Bindu, p« 6*. the same* author seems preferable to 

» This reading given in the analogous the reading of * elephant ’ 
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syllables, and is not a peroeption. So if ibis [unperceiyed presentation of the 
intended“ObJect] is produced by the [sounds of the] syllables, it would be 
produced quite clear (sphida) or it would not be produced at all. But it could 
not be unclear. Whereas for the word-prototype you have to assume a clear 
or an unclear form in that there is a perception of it made distinct by sounds. 
So the case is not analogous [in that the word cannot be perceived unless the 
sounds be distinct, whereas the sounds can be distinctly perceived]. Thus 
the [sounds of the] syllables combined in the mental-process which seizes them 
in turn and binds them together, and which has its origin in theorgan-of-hearing, 
— in this, together with the subliminal-impressions generated by experience of 
the [sounds of the] syllables, one by one, become the word-prototype of a single 
word. If there should bean alteration of the sequence, [then], in so far as there 
might not be any special-and-distinct effort [of the organ-of-voice], giving heed 
to the fixed order,' which would set in operation the specW-and-distinct 
effort that alone can make this [word-prototype] manifest, it^vfwld follow that 
there would be no manifestation of it at all. In so far as the [sounds of 
the] syllables conform to [this] sequence and are determined by being the 
conventional-usage for an intended-object they display as their object a word 
as-it-is-usually-understood as having parts and as having its determination by 
conventional-usage only. — ^Whatever that number might be» means two or 
three, three or four, five or six. Though competent to indicate a great number 
of things, a certain number of these [sounds of] syllables makes but the one 
intended-object clear [to consciousness, for example] g-o-h [makes oloAr to 
consciousness only the one object known as *cow’] having its dewlap [and 
other specific features]. It might then be said that the [sounds of the] 
syllables only, in so far as they accord with conventional-usage, have ex- 
pressive power, and accordingly there is no so-called word which is a unit. 
In reply to this he says, silence ... of these.»— -^Into a fixed sequence of 
sounds:^ means a sequence caused by sounds. — ^Seized and bound together^ 
are those in whose case the sequence of sounds is of that kind. — ^Which the 
mental-process makes known:^ in the sense that it is made known or becomes 
clear by reason of the mental-process. It has been said, in harmony with the 
view of persons of not very fine insight, that the and *o* and ‘h^ are 
determined by conventional-usage [as denoting the thing termed *cow^]. And 
this is so because, in so far as the and the other [sounds of syllables] are 
parts of this [word], they are Identical with it and so express its meaning. 
But we are of opinion, that, as any one can see, it is a unity that is called a word 
which expresses a meaning. This he makes clear by saying 4CThis unity.^ 
The connexion [of ideas] is that this unity [termed] a word is by an ordinary 
mental-process believed [to be made of sounds of syllables]. Why should it be 
a unit? In reply to this he says ^object of a single mental-process,^ It is 

' Precisely as there is a fixed sequence without break of the several sacrifices. 

31 n] 
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a unit since it is the object of that mental^process which Is a unit in form so 
that one says [that is] one %Pord. ile sho\/s what it is that makes this 

distinct by saying ^Irequires a single [distincil effort.^ The effort [of articulation] 
which makes the word r-a-s«a distinct is different in character from that which 
makes the word s-a-r-a distinct {vyafijaka)» This [effort] moreover is determined 
by the result in the form of the manifestation of the word s-a-r-a in that ^ it 
begins [differently] ; it has a definite succession [of sounds] ; and this is the single 
[and distinct effort]. This it was which was required. -Clt is a thing without 
parts^ because in reality it has no paits. These we only assume because of 
certain similarities and dissimilarities. Hence also it is ^without a sequence 
of parts» because there it has no definite succession. An objector says, ^The 
[sounds of the] syllables have a definite succession, and they are parts of this 
[word]. How then can the word be without parts, and without a sequence of 

parts ? * In reply to this he says does not consist of [sounds of] syllables.^ 

For it does not have the [sounds of the] syllables as its parts. On the contrary 
the word itsf^lf, because of certain similarities and dissimilarities, is generally 
assumed to have the form of this or that [sound] and [so] appears in what is 
not its real form. For the faces as reflected in a jewel or a sword-blade or 

a mirror are not parts of the real face. 4Clt is a thing of the mind)^ made knowii 

by the mental-process which seizes in turn and binds together [the sounds of 
the syllables]. -^It is brought before [us]:^ [or] made an object by the operation 
(v^^para) of the presented-idea of the final [sound of the] syllable, — [by* the 
operation, that is, of] the subliminal-impression [of the final syllable] together 
with the subliminal-impres|iiions generated by the experience of [sounds of] the pre- 
vious syllables. For it has already [adhastat] been explained that the experience 
of the syllables and of the subliminal-impressions arising from them are the 
object of the word. The objector says, * This may be so. But if the word-as- 
such {pada4attvd) has no parts or sequence or [sounds of] syllables, why is it not 
generally assumed to be of such a kind? For a bead of crystal, when overlaid 
with a coating of red-dye, does not, when that coating is removed, cease to be 
perceived as transparent and white. Therefore the [sounds of the] syllables are 
real [parts of the %ord].^ In reply to this he says €to anoth6r.» If a man wish 
to convey information he must express himself by, he must utter, the very 
[sounds of the] syllables to which the hearers must listen. This use of speech, 
to which no beginning [can be assigned], depends upon words consisting of 
distinct syllables. And the subconscious-impression produced by it has also no 
beginning. The mental-process of the ordinary man (Ma) is permeated [knd] 
pervaded (i^dsip) by this [subconscious-impression] and has to do with a yrord 
constructed of separate [sounds of] syllables. Thus as a result of usage, by the 
consensus of the elders, this word is thought of as something real in itself, 
as having reality in the strict sense. What he means to say is this : There is 
a certain thing, the limiting-condition, which is in correlation with the thing- 
^ Does upakramatas mean * which is under eonsidemtion ^ ? 
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to-fee-exposed-to-liiHitiiig-conditioBS (upadhef^d! and wbicli is someiiines in 
correlation and soiitetiiaes out of correlation with it. Such a thing is red-dye. 
Now when this is out of coirslation, the crystal shines forth In its natural trans- 
parent and white form. And it is quite proper [tnat tiie crystal should then 
shine forth]. But the presenied-idea of the word^“l}€cause it is not brought into 
[consciousness] {anutpada) by anything other than the particular sound brought 
about by the particular effort [of articulation]^ and in so far as this [presented- 
Idea] is always turbid with Haws of dissimilarity, — can generate the presented- 
idea [of the word] only as being in essence [sounds of] syllables. So how can 
there be the ordinary knowledge of a word when diTested of its limiting 
conditions? As they^ say, ‘^Sounds because in themselves alike bring about 
false notions ; that which makes these [sounds] apperceived is the cause of this 
false notion. And for those whose knowledge of words is made known by the 
means [which produce it, that is, the sounds of the syllables] there is an 
inevitable false notion. This results in an overthrow {badhd) of [all] knowledge 
and would cause an unfailing confusion of [all dealings] in the world.” 
Because the essence of a word shines out turbid with separate [sounds of] syllables, 
for this reason persons of not very fine insight, deeming the syllables themselves 
to be the word, use conventionally these very [sounds of] syllables, which have 
taken certain forms, with certain intended-objects, as he says «of this.I?> This 
word, although by nature {djdnatas) a unity, is separated on the basis of the know- 
ledge of the conventional-usage [of this word] to suit the purposes of persons 
whose insight is not very fine, as if its essence were separate [sounds of] syllables. 
He describes this separation of the word into [sounds of] syllables by saying 
^this or that number.» Of this or that number [that is] neither more nor less. 
4Cln some such kind» means a particular continuous sequence. ‘^The seizing in 
turn and binding together:?> means under the influence of a single mental-process. 
[This is] a word expressive of a single intended-object, such as a cow. The 
objector says, ‘If conventional-usage is such a word expressive of a single 
intended-object only, then, Sir, there would be an erroneous identification of 
word and intended-object.* In reply to this he says <3CBut conventional-usage.^ 
^Essentially , . . memory^ is that which in itself is memory. For conventional- 
usage, merely because you can say that it prevails (Ma), is not sufficient to define 
the intended-object ; but it must also be remembered* What he means to say 
is this. In a conventional-usage which makes no difference a difference is 
somehow imagined. [And therefore] the genitive case is used [to denote the 
distinction between the word and the thing], —When one who knows the 

^ Professor Gaiganath JhS has found a Consequently they are not from any 
reference to these same verses in the Mimahs§ work. Possibly they may be 

NySyaratnakara, a commentaiyon the found in the unpublished portions of 

(Jiokavirttika (Chaukhambha Sans. the Vakyapadiya. I have not found 
Series, p. 880). Herein we find them them in the printed fascicles, 
refeired to as tdtffm. 
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distinction between these [three] performs cossiraint upon tHs [dislinciioB] 
he becomes the knower of all^ — hes an [intuilr/e] ki‘owledgo of the cries 
of all living beings,— -Thus having analysed that urdt^ the wordj whicn ie 
without part% although the parts are assumed to bo in the [sounds of the] 
sylables, he saysj with the intent to analyse the seBtenee, whicli h.m an 
imaginary division into parts^ but which is r unit and has no parts CFuiiher- 
more, every word has the power to espress a [complete] sentenced The 
connexion [of ideas] is this. A word is used to eonrcy inforiiiiatioE to another. 
And the other should have precisely that mforznation conveyed to him which 
the words are intended to convey. And these [words] are also capable of giving 
that same informalion which deals with acedptanca or [rejection (Mm) or 
indifference (tipete)]. And they do not deal with the meaning (ariM] 

of the word only^ but with the meaning of the sentence. So all words must 
subserve the meaning of the sentence. And accordingly the meaning of th© 
sentence is that of these [words] also. And it is for this reason that whenever 
a word is used aionoy it is always associated with another word^ and the sense 
foilowB from that word, but not from the [first] word used alone. Why? 
Because by itself {tanmStras^u) it has no capacity. Thus it is the sontsne© that 
in aU cases expresses the words j but th© words do not. However^ as forming 
parts of this [that is, the sentence], the words also have expressive power wiili 
respect to the sense of the sentence, just as with respect to th© word Ihe [soundB 
of the] sylables as constituting it have also expressive power, * Thus then just 
m each single [sound of a] syllable embraces the power to express all intended- 
objects of words, BO also each single word embraces the power to express the 
meaning of ail sentenees. This is what m expressed by th© words ^Purtherniore, 
every word has the power to express a [complete] sentence. Thus when we 
utter the word ^ ire© \ we imply that it ©xiEts.» Th© meaning is that the word 
Hree^ in conjunction with the impHed word 4s ^ leads to the meaning of the 
sentence. Therefore as forming part of the sentence, the word * tree ^ produces 
that meanmg mriate). But if it b© asked why the word is implied, 
the reply is CNo intended»obj©ct can lack existence.^ For the means for 
defining the meanings of words is popuIar»usage" (loJca). And this popular- 
usage combines the meaning of th© word as it is alene with the .neaning ^ is 
and in all such cases makes the meaning of a sentence. This same [popular- 
usage] is the meaning of a word which cannot lack existence. Hence those ^ 
who know the functions of words have [this] agreement-of-usage (^amMm% 
“Wherever there is no other verb, 4g4n the sense of being should be used/* 
— Having stated that a nommal-baa© ® never lacks its action [expressed by a verb], 
he shows that any particular verb is never without a relation by sayinftCAnd so 

^ Compare Fataijali Mahabhasya !. 2. i, bhSsya on^. 2. 94, 

viit. 2 (Helhom’s ed,, voL i, p. 21?). ® Discussed m Pata^al! Mahabhisya on 

* See also for comparison Fatanjali Maba- i, 2. 45, 
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when we utter.3^ For when we utter the word * eook-s all relations which are 
suitable for association with it are implied. For this reason there is an express 
statement of the special relations of this [verb], and the purpose [of this statement] 
is to exclude other [relations]. Thus the meaning of the sentence consists in 
nothing but the specializing [of the relations]. Similarly although out of all 
relations, a word is found to stand for the meaning of the sentence ; and the 
sentence is still more potential in the words. So he says <s:We observe.^ But 
this does not mean that words like Reader, which are complete in themselves, 
can present a meaning so long as they are not combined with words like ‘is’. 
So even in the case of this word [Reader, as complete in itself], the meaning is to 
be assumed only in so far as it forms part of a sentence. This is the point. [An 
objector] says, ‘ This may be true. But if the words by themselves have the 
expressive power of the sentence, then there is no further need of the sentence, 
since its meaning can be ascertained from them.’ In reply to this he says 
^[And conversely] in this sentence,^ It has been said already that if there be 
a desire on the part of the speaker to convey information, the meaning of [his] 
words is not understood from the words alone, so long as these words are not 
brought into combination with other words. So then supposing the words 
to be separated from the sentence, a part of it, the relation or the verb, is to be 
explained by analysing [and] enumerating these [words], by allotting the shares 
to^this word, the hoses (jpmt^a^a) and so on. ‘But why is so liiuch trouble taken 
to go through this account [of the analysis of words] ? ’ In reply to this he says 
^Without such [an analysis], » Because of the similarity of noun and verb in 
such cases ^ as, ‘A water-jar is (bhavati) there’ and ^0 Lady (bhavati), give an 
alms ’ and ‘ While Your Honour {bhavati) is standing ’ ^ ; or similarly in such cases 
as ‘Thou didst go® and ‘The horse (a(vas) walks’ ; or similarly in such 

cases as ‘Goat’s milk(aja-jpa^as) drink thou’ and ‘Thou didst conquer (ajapu^as) the 
foes,’ — because there is a likeness [in the form] of the verb and of the noun, it 
is ambiguous whether the words might be analysed as nouns or as verbs. And 
when there is no such accounting [for the form of the word, and because] when 
withdrawn [from the sentence] it cannot be known [w'hether it is a Jioun or 
a verb], how can it be analysed as a noun or as a verb?* Therefore the words 
should be withdrawn from the sentence and analysed. But by a mere accounting 
[for the form of the word] there is not strictly speaking a distinction of the 
words [from the intended-objects and the presented-ideas]. Having thus treated 
the [different] kinds of words etymologically, he has the intention of telling 
that [in reality] there is no confusion between words and intended-objects and 

* It jv’ould appear that Vaeaspatimi 9 ra is greater elaboration in another work 

referring to ploka-varttika iv. 191. by Vacaspatimi 9 ra called Tattvabindu 

* Or possibly, ‘Something is standing upon (Benares, reprinted from the Pandit, 

Your Honour {bhavati),^ 1893). This particular passage occurs 

* Or ‘ swell *, from root pi or gva. on p. 15 of that text. 

* This whole subject is discussed with much 
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presented-ideas wfiicli had got into confusion as a result of conventional-tisage 
[which erroneously identifies one with the other], and proceeds to say «There is 
a distinction between these words and intended*objeets and presented ideas 
-€To illustrate this [distinction]. The palace whitens ' ; here [the word 
means the action [of a verb].^ For here it is quits clear that this action 
^ grows white which is of a kind yet to be completed and which takes place 
by a succession [of acts], is different from the action ^ white \ which is of the 
completed kind. And even in those cases where both the word and the in- 
tended-object are of a completed kind, there also the word is different from the 
intended-object, as he says -^‘The white palace’; here a relation is meant.^ 
Here ^ there is no case-ending expressing relation because this is expressed [by 
the nominative case according to Panini ii. 8. 1]. — He makes the distinction 
between the intended-object [and the word] by saying, ^in essence both an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation . . . the intended-object of whieh.» The 
meaning is that the intended-object of both these words is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and it is in essence a relation. — He makes the distinction 
between the presented-idea [and the word] by saying ^and the presented-idea.:» 
The word ^nd> shows that the words <SCthe intended-object of which i^j this [the 
action and relation]^ are to be supplied. The word ^this^^ is to be understood 
{sambadhyate) as in subordination to another word [in a possessive compound] It 
is so-described as being that of which the intended-object is in essence an action 
[denoted by a verb] and a relation because they are understood as alike. An 
objector asks ^ Since words and intended-objects and presented-ideas are confused, 
how can there be any distinction between them?’ With this in mind he asks 
^But why is this so He gives the answer by saying ^Because this [process] 

is identified with that, [its result, the quality white].^ The presented-idea 
which identifies them is limited by conventional-usage [which erroneously 
identifies them with each other]. But this presented-idea has no basis in 
fact. The word conventional-usage is in the locative case. This shows that 
conventional-usage is the cause [of the presented-idea which fails to distinguish 
the act of whitening and the quality white]. He states what 'the Veal fact is 
in the words €But the white intended-object is that whioh.^ Intensity such 
as newness or oldness. ^Correspond;^ [that is] be confuspd. Thus by the yogin’s 
constraint upon the distinctions [he knows] the cries of all living beings, tame 
and wild animals, creeping things, birds and the rest, even the unphenomenalized 
speech among lihem and the intended-objects [denoted by these cries] and 
the presented-idei^ of them. So in this case constraint performed upon the 
presented-ideas of the things-expressed by the utterances of human beings is 
performed upon these [objects and words] also, since they are comparate. Thus 

' Weaspathni^m seems to have read belonging to Oangadbam SkSstri 

in his text of the Gommeni Ind this ^ Compare the phrase 'gvo in Tattva 
reading is also in the excellent MS. Bindu, p. WK 
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it is established that the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge of these cries and of 
■ the objects intended by them and of the presented-idea of them. 


18. As a result of direet-perceptionof subliminal improssiomE 
there is [intaitive] knowledge of previous 
Those subliminal-impressions are of course of two kinds, 1, The 
causes of memory and of the hindrances in the form of subconscious 
impressions ; 2. the causes of fruition in the form of right-living 
and %vrong-living. These subliminal-impressions formed in previous 
births are, like mutation and movement and restriction and power 
and vitality and right-living, unperceived external-aspects of mind- 
stuif [iii. 15]. Constraint upon these is suiScient for direct-perception 
of subliminal-impressions. Moreover there is no direct experience of 
these, unless there be experience of place and time and cause. It is 
thus, therefore, as a result of [intuitive] knowledge of subliminal - 
impressions that the knowledge of previous births arises [in the 
mind] of the yogin. Precisely as in other oases there is also, as 
a result of the direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, a con- 
sciousness {samvedana) of the births of others. On this point this 
tale is handed down. “ To the Exalted Jaigisavya, who as a result 
of direct-perception of subliminal-impressions beheld the sequence of 
his birth-mutations in ten great creative-periods, the knowledge born 
of discrimination became visible. Then to him spake the Exalted 
Avatya who had assumed a [coarse] body [for the purposes of this 
speech]. ‘In ten great creative-periods, forasmuch as the sattva 
of [thy] thinking-substance is unsuppressed [by rajas and tomas] in 
consequence of spotlessness, thou beholdest the pain caused by 
birth in hells and in the bodies of brutes ; coming into existence 
over and over again among gods and human beings, which hast 
thou apperceived to be more, pleasure or pain?' Jaigisavya^ 
spake to the Exalted Avatya. ‘In ten great creative-periods, 
forasmuch as the sattva of [my] thinking-substance is unsuppressed 
[by rajas and lamas'] in consequence of spotlessness, I behold the 


^ See ako ii. 55, p, 192\ and A^vagliosa’s 
loddlmcarita xii. Compare 0arbe: 


Moadscliek d, Sankkja-Wahrbeii;, 
p. S5 ; and Garbe : Aniraddba, p. nL 
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pain caused by birth in bells and in the bodies of brutes ; corning 
into existence over and over again among gods and human beings 
this I trow. Whatever [pleasure] I have passed through, alP this is 
nothing but pain.’ The Exalted Avatya spake thus. ’ Are Your 
Worship’s mastery^ over the primai'y-cause and the pleasure of 
bliss ineffable, — are these also to be counted as pain ^ ’ The Exalted 
Jaigisavya spake • ‘ This can be called the pleasure of bliss ineffable 
only in comparison ® with pleasure from objects of sense , but it is 
nothing but pain in comparison with Isolation. Because this [bliss 
ineffable] is an external-aspect of the sattva of the thinking- 
substance and [so] has the three aspects [guna), and because a pre- 
sented-idea of anything having the three aspects is .counted as 
something to be thrown aside, the thread of desire [in the bliss 
ineffable] is of the nature of pain. But by the removal of the 
anguish of the pain of desire, this pleasure [of bliss ineffable] is 
undisturbed-calm,* uninhibited, favourable in the eyes of all.’ ” 

18 . As a result of direct-perception of subliminal-impressions there is 
[intuitive] knowledge of previous births. 

For the subliminal-impressions which are produced by knowledge are the causes 
of memory, whereas the subliminal-impressions produced by undifferentiated- 
consciousness are the causes of the hindrances which begin with undifferentiated- 
consciousness. As to the causes -of fruition. Fruition is [ii. 13] birth and 
length-of-life and kind-of-enjoyment. The causes of it are the kinds of right- 
living and wrong-living. The subliminal-impressions put together in previous 
biiths are completed by their own peculi w causes. Just as a cm ry (vi/anjana) is put 
together {sa»w7^?a) [by combining many undistinguished things]so it follows that it 
has been made. Mutation and movement and restriction and power and vitality 
are external-aspects of the mind-stu£f. Likewise, the unperceived [subliminal-im- 
pressions] are external-aspects of the mind-stuff. Constraint upon these together 
with their attachments [of place and time and cause], whether they are some- 
thing heard or inferred, is adequate to bring to pass diieet perception of both 
kinds of subliminal impressions. And if it be asked how theie can be direct per- 
ception of previous births, even if it be possible to have direct perception of these 
[subliminal-impi-essions in place, time and cause] through constraint, he replies 
^Moreover there is no ... of place.^ ^Cause> is the previous body, the organs 
and the rest. Direct-perception of subliminal-impressions, with their adjuncts,® 
’ ' Compaie ii. 15 ‘ See iv 29, p. 318® (Calc, ed ).• 

® See Aniruddha on Saiiikliya-sfitra v. 82. ® Balarama laentionB as instances of at- 

® Compare Aniruddha on Suiiikhva-sStia taehments, mother and father or birth 
P* or country dr city or time. 
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iiacassurilj involTes tli© <ilrect-p©rcepiio 2 i of stieli Llimgs ijs biriiis* Tlifs 
is til© meaning. Tfee coiistraint xvith respect to one's ov/n stibdmijiiai- 
impressions lie extends by analogy tc those of others also in the words ^Fireeisely 
as in other eases aIso.> With this in he introduces as an aid to faith the 
dialogue between Jaiglsav^a and Avat^a^ who had passed through the experience^ 
by saying ^On this point this tal© is handed down.^ A great creative-period is 
a great mundane cycle. By the words ^who had assumed a [coarse] body» the 
perfection of a created body ^ is described. Spotless Is brilliant ; that from which 
the stains of mjas and tamas have been Mastery over the primary 

cause means power. By having this [power] and by creating movements in the 
primary-cause h© gives to any one that kind of perfection of body or of organs 
which he wishes to confer upon him ; and further having created his own bodies 
and organs by thousands he roves through air and sky and earth at will. Bliss 
(santom) is the dwindling of desire and the external-aspeot of undisturbed calm 
belonging to the sattva of th© thinking-substance. 


19. [As a result of coastraiut] upon a presented-idea [there 
arises intuitive] knowledge of tke mind-stuff of another. 

As a result of constraint upon a presented-idea, in consequence of 
the* direct-perception of the presented-idea, there arises the [in- 
tuitive] knowledge of the miiid-staff of another. 

18. [As a result of constraint] upon a presented-ides [there arises latmtive] 
knowledge of the mxnd-sciiff of another. 

<SCAs a result direct-perception of the presented-idea, [that is] of mind-stuff 
in general of another. 


20.® But [the intuitive knowledge of the presented-idea of 
another] does not have that [idea] together with that upon 
which it depends [as its object], since that upon which it 
depends is not-in-the-field [of consciousness]. 

The yogin knows that the presented-idea is affected. But he does 
not know that it is affected in dependence upon [this or] that 
[object]. When the presented-idea of another [person] is in de- 
pendence upon something, this [object] does not become something 
upon which the mind-stuff of the yogin depends. But it is the 
other’s presented-idea only upon which the yogin’s mind-stuff 
comes to depend. 

^ For the woid nirmdpa see Garbe: and consequently tbe numbering of 

Festgriass an Roth, p. 78^. the remaining sHtras of the third part 

* This sttm is omitted by Vijhana Bhiksu of Yoga-?arttika is at fault. 

$2 n] 
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Just as the directrperception of sublimmal-impreBsioES implies the direct-percep- 
tion of prefious births and of the adjuncts to thessj so the direct-perception of 
another’s mind-stuff might imply the direct-perception of that upon which that 
[mind-stuff] depends. To this conclusion he says 20. B'at[tlieiiitiiitiir0 

knowledge of the preserted-idea of another] does not have that [idea] 
together with that upon whioh it depends [as its ©bjaet]^ since that upon 
which it depends is not-in'-the-ffeld [of conscioasness]. That constraiiit 
[ii« 19] has for its object the subliminaldmprossioiis with their adjuncts ^ ; but 
this has as its object the other’s mindistuff and nothing more. This is what he 
means to say. 

21. As a result of constramt upon the [outer] form of the 
hody, when, its power to be known is stopped, then as a con- 
sequence of the disjunction of the light and of the eye there 
follows indiscemibility [of the yogin’s body]. 

As a result of constraint upon the form of the body, [the yogin] 
inhibits that [imperceptible] power by which [the coarse and 
external] is known. When its power to be known is stopped, as 
a consequence of the disjunction of the light [that is, of the other 
person, the observer] and of the eye [that is, the organ], in« 
discernibility of th© yogin is produced. In this way it must be 
understood that indiscemibility to sound and to other objects of 
sense has also been described. 

21. . . . Dody . . . indiscemibility. 

A body has its essence in the five [coarse elements]. And as having form it 
comes under the eye. For as having form the body and the colour of the body 
pass through the experience of being the object-of-the-action of the proeess-of- 
knowing by the eye. Thus when the yogin performs a special kind of con- 
straint upon the [external] form, then the powei of being known, which belongs 
to the colour and which is the source of the direct-perception of a body having 
form, is stopped. Therefore when the power to be knowu is stopped, the yogin 
becomes indiscernible. In other words, the body of the yogin does not become 
the object of the thinking [coming from] the eye. The meaning is that when 
this is done, indiscemibility is the cause.-— «In this way.> When as a result 
of constraint upon sound or touch or taste or smell with reference to the body 
the power of these [four objects of sense] to be known is stopped, and when there 
is no connexion between the light [that is, of the other person, the observer] and 
the [other’s] organ-of-hearing or of touch or of taste or of smell,— then [the yogin] 
becomes indiscernible to these [organs]. Such, mutaik mutandis,^ mean- 
ing of the sUtra. 

i These BSktSma has defined in his note (5) on p, 2S0® (Calc. ed.). 
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22. Advancing and not-advancing is karma ; as a result of 
constraint upon tMs [two-fold karma] or from the signs of 
deatk [there arises an intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. 
Karma having its fruition in length-of-life is of two kinds, the 
advancing ^ and the not-advancing. Of the two, 1. just as a wet 
cloth spread-out dries in a shorter time, so is advancing karma ; 
2. and just as the same [cloth] rolled into a ball becomes dry 
a long time after, so is not-advancing [karma]. 1, Advancing 
karma is also like fire set in dry * grass, which spreads on all sides 
with the breeze, and burns in the briefest time. 2. And just as 
the same fire, put bit by bit into a pile of grass, burns a long time 
after, so is not-advancing [karma]. This is the karma having [its 
limit in] a single existence and causing the length-of-life, of two 
kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. As a result of 
constraint upon this there is [intuitive] knowledge of the latter 
end, of the decease. — <Or from the signs of death [there arises an 
intuitive] knowledge of the latter end.> A sign-of-death ® is of 
three kinds, that pertaining to self and that pertaining to [other] 
creatures and that pertaining to divine beings. Of these [three], 
a sign-of-death 1. pertaining to one’s self [would occur when] one 
with stopped * ears does not hear the sound [of the vital spirits] 
within one’s own body ; or when one with closed eyes does not see 
the inner light. Likewise 2. a sign pertaining to other creatures 
[would occur when] one sees the Men of Yama, [or] when one sees 
unexpectedly the Fathers, the Departed. Similarly 3. [a sign] 
pertaining to divine beings [would occur when] one sees heaven or 
the Siddhas unexpectedly, or when everything is reversed. By 
this [sign] also he perceives that the latter end is near at hand. 

22. Advancing . . . or . . . And kanna having its fruition in length-of-life 
is of two kinds, the advancing and the not-advancing. Now that karma which 
has [its limit] in a single existence and which is the source of birth and of 
length-of-life and of kind-of-enjoyment has a fruition in length-of-life. 1. And 
this is ready to afford the kind-of-enjoyment without the delay of even a very 

* This word occurs here only in the Bha^ya “ Compare MSrkandeya Pur. xl. I ff. 

and in VScaspati. Lifiga Fur. xci. 1-36. 

’ UmSsvSti's’FattvSdhigama-satra ii. 52, MahSbhSrata xii. 317-18 ff. 
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short time* It has afforded mncli of the kind-of-enjoyment and only a little of 
its fruit remains. Its fuoctional-actmty continues only because it is impossible 
for it to hare its fruition suddenly in one body ; therefore it delays. This is 
advancing [karma]. The advance is the funeiional-aotivity ; the [karma] is con- 
nected with this [functional-activity]. 2. The same karma^ when it affords little 
fmitand requires time for this^ and when, engaged in affording fruit, its functional- 
activity is intermittent and slow, is not-advaacmg. This same is made clear in 
two similes with the words €Of these 1. just as3 On the same point for greater 
clearness he gives another simile in the words €2. Or just as — The final- 

end is the great mundane-dissolution. As compared with this, death is the latter 
end. As a result of constraint upon the right-living and wrong-living in that 
karma, [there follows intuitive] knowledge of the latter end. And as a result 
of this the yogin, knowing his own karma which is advancing, and having 
created many bodies for himself, experiences suddenly the fruit [of karma] and 
dies when he wills. Incidentally [the author] says [the intuitive knowledge 
of the latter end] is the result of the signs-of-death.^ Signs-of-death (ansia) are 
things which terrify such as the enemy (nri). The indications of death are of 
three kinds. — when everythmg is reversed!^ [that is] even when there is no 
jugglery, villages and cities he deems to be heaven, and the world of only human 
beings to be a world of divine beings. 


23. [As a result of constraint] upon friendliness and other 
[sentiments there arises] powers [of friendliness]. 

Friendliness ^ and compassion and joy are the three senti m ents. 
As to these [three], by feeling friendliness for living beings who 
are in happiness he discovers the power of friendliness ; by feeling 
compassion for those in pain he discovers the power of compassion ; 
by feeling joy for those who are disposed to merit he discovers the 
power of joy. As a result of the sentiments there arises the con- 
straint which is concentration, and from it there arise powers of 
nnfailing energy. Indifference, however, for those disposed to evil 
is not one [of these practised] sentiments. And therefore there is 
no concentration upon it. For this reason, since it is impossible 
to perform constraint upon it, there is no power resulting from 
indifference. 

28. [As a result" of consjramt] upon fUendliness and other [sentiments 
there arise] powers [of friendliness]. 

By constraint upon friendliness and other [sentiments] he gains powers of 
friendliness and other powers. Of these tliree .is a result of the sentiment 

' See i. 33, 
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of friendlmoss there arises [in him] that hind of jjower by which he makes 
everybody happy. As a result of this he is kindly to all. Similarly through 
the power resulting from compassion he delivers living beings from pain and 
from the causes of pain. Likewise through the power of joy he imparts the 
detached-attitude to everybody. He states what will be of assistance in what 
will be said, namely, that sentiments cause concentration, as he says <3CAs a result 
of the sentiments there arises the constraint which is concentration.^ Although 
constraint is the three, fixed-attention and contemplation and concentration and 
not* concentration alone, still sinco constraint follows as an effect after concentxa- 
tion, and since concentration is the dominant of the three, concentration is 
figuratively used for constraint. — Some manuscripts read ^ The sentiments are 
concentration.* In this ease we must suppose that the sentiments and concentra- 
tion, as being parts of the, whole which is constraint, serve as causes of the 
constraint. «Energy:^ is exertion. By its means a man who has the powers of 
friendliness, dec., towards persons in happiness, dec., becomes unfailing in his 
exertion when things are to be done for others. Indifference is the detached 
attitude. In this case there is no sentiment. Nor is there anything that might 
arise [out of it] as in the case of those who are in happiness. 


24. [As a resTilt of constraint] upon powers [there arise] 
powers like those of an elephant. 

As a result of constraint upon the power of an elephant one has 
the power of an elephant. As a result of constraint upon the 
power of Vainateya Jfche Garuda bird] one has the power of 
Vainateya. As a result of constraint upon the power of the wind 
one has the power of the wind. And so forth in the same way. 

24. [As a result of constraint] upon powers [there arise] powers hke those 
of an elephant. He gains the power of that upon whieh [he exercises] 
constraint. 

25. As a result of casting the light of a sense-activity [there 
arises the intuitive] knowledge of the subtile and the con- 
cealed and the obscure. 

The yogin by casting the light of that sense-activity of the central 
organ which is called luminous [i. 36] upon an object whether 
subtile ^ or concealed or obscure has access to that object. 

26. . . . Sense-activity . . . intuitive knowledge. Casting [his mind] with 

constraint upon a subtile or concealed or obscure intended-object he has access 
to that iiftended-object. 


‘ Compare Samkbya-karika vii 
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26. As a result of constraint upon the sun [there arises the 
intuitive] knowledge of the cosmic-spaces {hhuvana). 

The enumeration of these [cosmic-spaces] : there are seven worlds. 
Among them, 1. starting from the Avici [nadir] and extending up 
to the summit of Meru is the Earth-world (bhu-loka) ; 2. beginning 
from the summit of Meru and going as far as the Pole-star 
(dhrma), the world of Intermediate Space diversified by planets 
and asterisms and stars. Beyond that is the five-fold Heaven- 
world (svar-loka) : 3. the world of Mahendra, the third world ; 
4. the Mahar world of Prajapati, the fourth world ; the three-fold 
world of Brahma, that is, 5. the Jana- world and 6. the Tapas- 
world and 7. the Satya-world.^ 

“The world-of-Brahma in its three stages, 

Below it the world-of-Prajapati, the Great [world], 

And [below it] Mahendra’s [world] : [these five] are called 
Heaven {svar). 

In the sky [of Intermediate-Space] are the stars ; on earth, 
the creatures.” , 

Thus saith the Summary-Stanza,* Rising in a series above Avici 
there are six regions (hhumi) of the Great-Hell {maha-imraka), sup- 
ported [respectively] by solid-matter, by water, by fire, by wind, 
by air, and by darkness, namely, the Mahakala, the Ambarisa, the 
Raurava, the Maharaurava, the Kalasutra, and the Andhatamisra, 
wherein living creatures, having been allotted a long and grievous 
length-of-life, feeling the misery incurred as the result of their 
own karma, are born. Next, the seven lower- worlds {pdtdla), with 
the names Mahatala, Rasatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, TaJatala, and 
Patala, and as the eighth this earth » with its seven lands {dvtpa), 
and in the midst of it, the golden King of Mountains, Sumeru. 
Its peaks on the four sides are made of gems of silver, of lapis 


( [?. Satya 

T^pas 

SfftH 1 5, Jaaa 

4 Makar PrSjiipatya 
Mn Makemdra. 


2. AaiarikKa 
L Bki 


^ Compare VP. ii. 4 97. 

* for a valoakle colleolion of pa»llil 
material in tke Ipie see HopMni: 
Mjtkologioal Aspects, JAOS, 1910. 
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lazuli, of crystal, and of gold. By reason [of the reflection] of 
the brilliant colour of the lapis lazuli, the southern quarter 
of the sky is the deep blue of the petal of the blue-lotus ; the 
eastern is white ; the western is translucent ; the northern is like 
the golden amaranth. And on its southern slope is the Rose-Apple 
tree, from which this land is called the Land of the Rose-Apple. 
As the sun moves forward, day and night, ^ as it were fast bound to 
him,^ revolve ^ [about Sumeru]. North of this [Sumeru] are three 
mountains, blue-and-white-peaked, two thousand yojanas in extent. 
Between these, three zones {varsa), nine thousand yojanas each, 
called 1. Ramanaka, 2. Hiranmaya, and 3. the Northern ^ Kurus. 
On the south, the [mountains] of Nisadha, of the Goldhorn, and 
of the Snow-crags, two thousand yojanas in extent. Between 
these, three zones of nine thousand [yojanas] each, called 4. the 
Harivarsha, 5. Kirhpuru^a, 6. Bharata. On the East of Sumeru, 
[the countries of] 7. Bhadrajva, bounded by the Malyavat 
[mountains] ; on the West, [the countries of] 8. KetumaJa, bounded 
Ijy the Gandhamadana [mountains]. In the middle, the zone of 
9. Ilavrta. — ^This same [Land of the Rose-Apple], a hundred 
thousand yojanas in extent, stretches in each direction from 
Sumeru for half this distance. Now the Land of the Rose- Apple, 
a hundred thousand yojanas in extent, is encompassed by a gmdle- 
shaped sea of salt the double thereof. And then [there are] the 
lands of 9aka,Ku5a, Kraufica, Qalmala, Magadha, andPuskara, each 
double the preceding, fringed with marvellous hills, and the Seven 
Seas, [flat] like a pile of mustard seeds, with their waters of Sugar- 
cane-juice, of Spirits, of Butter, of Curds, of Cream, of Milk, and of 
Treacle. [These lands] encompassed by the Seven Seas and girdle- 
shaped and encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains [are] estimated 
at five hundred millions of yojanas [in extent]. This whole well- 
founded configuration stretches out in the midmost part of the 
[World] Egg. And the Egg is a minute fragment of the primary- 
cause, like a firefly in the sky. 1. Here, in the lower world, in 

* SiddhSotaKSumudI oa v. 4. 77 (Nir. Bag. vl 7. 1 ff, and disoassed by Jacobi in 

ed., 1904, p. 208®). artici© ©n tlie Abode of tke Blest 

® Just so Baghmmi^a vii. 24. (Hastings : Cyoiopaedia of Bel and 

* Described m Bam. it. 48 and MaM Bb. Etbics, II. 698®), 
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the sea, in these mountains, groups of gods have their abode, 
Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Kimpuru$as, Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Pigacas, Apasmarakas, Apsarases, Brahmaraksasas, 
Ku§mandas, Vinayakas. In all the lands meritorious gods and 
human beings [have their abode]. Sumeru is the pleasure-ground 
of the thirty-[three] [gods]. In it are the pleasure-grounds, Migra- 
vana, Nandana, Caitraratha, and Sumanasa. Sudharma is the gods’ 
assembly-hall. Sudargana is their castle. Vaijayanta is their palace. 
2. The planets and asterisms and stars, fastened to the pole-star, 
have their courses ^ regulated by the steady impulsion of the wind, 
and arranged at different points above ^ Sumeru move round about 
it. 3. They who dwell in [the world of] Mahendra are six groups 
of gods, the Thirty-three, the Agnisvattas, the Yamyas, the Tusitas, 
the Aparinirmita-vaga-vartins, and the Parinirmita-va^a-vartins. 
AU [these] fulfil their desires and are endowed with atomization and 
the other powers. They live for a mundane period ; they are goodly 
to behold and they delight in love. Their bodies are not caused 
[by parents]. Their retinue is made of incomparable and not 
prudish Apsarases. 4. In the Great world of Prajapati there is 
a five-fold group of gods, the Kumudas, the Rbhus, the Pratar- 
danas, the Anjanabhas, and the Pracitabhas. These have the 
mastery over the great elements ; their food is contemplation ; 
their lives are for a thousand mundane periods. 5, In the first of 
the worlds-of-Brahma, in the Jana® world, there is a four-fold 
group of gods, the Brahmapurohitas, the Brahmakayikas, the 
Brahmamahakayikas, and the Amaras. These have the mastery 
over the elements and the organs. 6. In the second [of the 
worlds-of-Brahma], in the Tapas-world, there is a three-fold group 
of gods, the Abhasvaras,* the Mahabhasvaras, and the Satyama- 
habhasvaras. These have the mastery over the elements and the 

^ Tkey are Mven by tbe wind, as cows arO ® Compare Visn. Pur* if. 12 and Umasvati 
driven by tbe plougbman in a circle TattvadMg. Sdt. iv. 14* 
around tbe tbresMng-post. Fastened ® Yijfiana Bbiksu reads Janar. 
by wind-ropes to tbe pole-star, accord- Beading abbas®. Tbe name indicates 
ing to MMtri Up. i. 4. For tbe astro- that they are self-luminous, iun in- 

nomy see Surya Siddbanta ii. 1 ; for tbe structive article upon them by Pro- 

rimile, see ^a^'Qi^tala vii. 6, and G. A. fessor Jacobi is found in Hastings : 

Grierson : Bebar Feasant l4ife, § 889, Cyci of Bel. and Ethics, 1. 202». 

with tbe illustration. 
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organs and evolving-matter. Each lives twice as long as the 
previous [group] ; their food is contemplation ; their lives are 
chaste (urdhvaretas). Upwards there is no impediment to their 
thinking and in regions below there is no object obscure to their 
thought. 7. In the third [world] of Brahma, in the Satya-world, 
there are four groups of gods, the Acyutas, the Quddhanivasas, the 
Satyabhas, and the Samjnasariijnins. By them no laying down 
foundations for a dwelling is made ; they are grounded in them- 
selves and placed one above the other ; they have the mastery over 
the primary cause and live as long as there are creations. Of 
these [four] the Acyutas delight in deliberative contemplation ; 
the (^uddhanivasas delight in ref ective contemplation ; the Satya- 
bhas delight in contemplation where there is nothing but joy; 
and the Sarnjnasaihjnins delight in contemplation where there is 
the feeling of personality and nothing more. These also remain in 
the three worlds.^ These seven worlds are all without exceptions 
worlds of the Brahman. But the discarnate and those [whose 
bodies] are resolved into primary matter exist in the state of 
r^ease and are not placed in the worlds. By performing constraint 
upon the door of the sun ® the yogin should directly perceive [all] 
this. Then also upon other [objects than upon the sun]. Thus to 
this extent he should practise, until all this is seen. 

26. As a result of constraint upon the atm [there arises the intuitive] 
knowledge of the cosmic-spaces (hhumna). 

Up to the pole-star from the summit of Meru in this world. Thus in this way 
flxim here up to the end of the Summary-Stanza {samgraM-qloka) the seven worlds ’ 
are briefly described. He describes them in detail in the words ^CAmong them . . . 
above Avlci.» The word «solid-matter» means earth. [The word] «region» 
means a place [hut not a hell]. These great hells mast be understood to be 
accompsaied by several lesser hells. These same are brought together under 
other names in the words, <JcMahakaJa.;& As the sun moves forward, day and 
night, revolve [about Sumeru], as it were fast bound to him. The meaning is 
that night is in that pai-t of it which the sun leaves ; and day is in that part which 
the sun shines upon. He gives the extent of the whole Land of the Bose-Apple 

^ In the World-Egg. They are not released. * On this whole subject see Jacobi’s article 
• This seems to be the entraree to the on the Abode of the Bleat in Hastings; 

world 5f Brahma. Compare Maitri Up. Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 

vi. 30 {aauram dvaram) and Mandaka vol. II, p. 698*. 

Up. i. 2. 11 and ChSndog. Up. v. 19. 2. 

33 [k.o.s. 17 ] 
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in thewords CTliis same[Laiid of the Ro8e-Apple]j a hundred thousand yojaiias.» 
What kind of a hundred thousand yojanas ? In reply he says strotehes out 
in each direction from Stimerii for half this distance. » «For hall> would be 
fifty thousand yojanas« -^^It stretches out^ [amounts to] Is comprehended, in- 
^much as Stimeru occupies the middle of iL The Seven Seas, each like piles 
of mustard seeds, are each double [the preceding]. This is the connexion [of 
the sentence]. Just as a pile of mustard-seed is not heaped like a pile of rice- 
grains, nor quite [flat] like the earth, so are those seas. This is the meaning. 
Islands are fringed with marvellous hills, so that one could say that they seem 
to have fringes of marvellous hills. All this circuit of the earth, encompassed 
by garlands of lands and forests and mountains and cities and oceans, and 
encircled by the Lokaloka Mountains, extends, is comprehended, in the midst of 
the Egg of Brahma. ^This well-founded configuration» means that it is that 
whose arrangement [is well-founded J. He now tells who they are that dwell 
there in the words ^Here, in the lower-world.^ He describes the arrangement 
of Sumeru in the words, ^Sumeru is^ — Thus having described the Earth- 
world specifically, he describes specifically the world of Intermediate Space with 
the words 4CThe planets,^ The «impulsion> is the functional activity. — He shows 
the Heaven-world in the words <&ThQy who dwell [in the world of] Mahendra.» 
8. ^CGroups of gods» are kinds of gods. He also describes the perfection of the 
form of the six groups of gods by saying 4:A11 [these] fulfil their desires.» All 
objects yield to them even at nothing more than a desire. <KGoodly to behoifi» 
[that is] to be worshipped. They delight in love [that is] are fond of sexual 
pleasure. Their bodies are not caused by parents, [but] quite without cause, 
without union of parents, they obtain a supernal body from atoms thoroughly 
purified ^ by peculiar merit. 4. He describes the Mahar-worid in the words, «In 
the Great.^ These have the mastery over the great elements. Whatever they 
like the great elements confer upon them. And the great elements remain in 
this or that arrangement as they desire. ^Their food is contemplation^ means 
that they are sated with contemplation merely and are nourished [thereby], 5, He 
describes the Jana-world with the words <Sln the first.:^ In accordance with the 
order of the worlds as described ^they have the mastery over the elements and 
the organs.:^ Earth and the other elements, and the organ-of-hearing and 
the other organs are employed just as they choose to employ them. 6, He 
describes, in accordance with the order already described, the second [world] of 
Brahma in the words ^In the second.^ €Th©se have the mastery over the 
ikments and the organa and evolving-matter.» Evolving-matter (prakrti) k the 
fimfine elements. Over these they have the mastery. For at their wish the subtile 

* This is an allusion to the stoiy of D&dhici, Indm took his body and made it into 

whose body .was the very essence of a thunderbolt (ri. 10. 42), The 

knowledge and of courses of austenties thunderbolt becomes energized with 
(Bhig. Pur. vi. 9. 51-54). While ah- the sage’s austerities (Daihfm t&pasi 

sorbed in yoga he was unaware that iejUali fi. IL 20). 
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elements actually enter into mutations in the form of bodies. So those who 

have the tradition. «Twice as long as the previous. » The MahabhSsvaras have 

double as long a life as th® Abhasvaras; and the Satyamahabhasvaras have 

double as long a life as these lattero «Upwards.^ Upwards in the Satya-world 

there is no impediment to their thinking. But from Atici right up to the 

Tapas-worH they discern all subtile and concealed or other things. This is the 

meaning. 7, He describes the third world of Brahma in the words «Iii the 

third.> They are so described by whom the laying down of a dwelling or 

house has not been made. Just because they have nothing to hold them, they 

are grounded in themselves. They are such as are grounded in their own bodies. 

They have the mastery over the primary cause ; at their wish the saitm and 

ra^as and tamos come into activity, -^llThey live as long as the creation, » as 

it is handed down in the Sacred Word,^ *^A11 these having perfected their 

ssouls, together® with Brahma enter, when the reversal-of •creation (pratisamcard^ 

is reached at the end of the highest [world], into the highest state."' Having 

thus stated the common qualities of these four groups of gods, he describes 

their special qualities by taking them up in detail with .the words, ^Of these 

[four].> The gods called Acyuta take delight in contemplation upon coarse 

objecta With this they are satisfied. The gods called ^^^dhanivasa take 

delight in contemplation upon subtile objects. With this they are satisfied. 

The gods called Satyabhas take delight in contemplation upon the organs ® as 

objects. With this they are satisfied. The gods called Samjnasamjnins take 

delight in contemplation upon the feeling of personality and nothing more. 

With this they are satisfied. All these have recourse to concentration conscious 

[of objects]. And if it be asked why there is no mention here, among [these] 

worlds, of those who have given themselves to concentration not conscious [of 

an object], those namely who are discarnate and those [whose bodies] are resolved 

into primary matter, the reply is ^But the discarnate and those [whose bodies] 

are resolved into primary matter.^ For those whose thinking-substance is in 

fluctuation, and to whom objects are shown, carry on worldly affairs and remain 

in the 'world. But the discarnate^ and those [whose bodies] are resolved into 

primary matter, although they have a task to perform, do not so remain. 

This is the meaning. — ^All this, with the exception of the Satya-world and as 

far [down] as to Avici, is directly perceptible to the yogin. «Upon the door 

of the sun^ means upon the tube called Susumna. And inasmuch as, even 

with such an extent [of constraint], direct perception of [ail] this does not 

occur, he says ^Then.:?> Then also upon other [objects], that is, also upon 

objects other than the Susumna taught by the professor of yoga, until all this 

world is seen. For the sattva of the thinking-substance is by its own naturo 

capable of iliumining the whole [world]. But when covered by the defilement 
• 

^ Contrast with V§yu PnrS^a ci. 85. menOmndanugatamLil ofYScaspati’s 

* Compare Bh. OitS viii. 16. comment, p. 86® (Calc. ed.). 

* Compare hei^fhkaramm ip&pmmm iii, tad * See i, 19. 
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of tamas it illumines only that portion which is laid bare by ra^as. It illumines 

the cosmic space laid bare by the constraint upon fche door of the siie» But 
this does not apply similarly in other cases also. Since constraint upon this 
[cosmic space] has poyer to lay only so much bare. Thus all is cleared up. 


27. [As a restdt of constraint] upon tlie moon [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of the stars. 

By performing constraint upon the moon he would discern the 
arrangement of the stars. 


28. [As a result of constraint] upon the pole-star [there arises 
the intuitive] knowledge of their movements. 

Then by performing constraint upon the pole-star he would know 
the movements of the stars. By constraint upon heavenly cars, 
[for example, the chariot of the sun], he would discern them. 


29. [As a result of constraint] upon the wheel of the navel 
[there arises the intuitive] knowledge of the arrangement of 
the hody. 

By performing constraint upon the wheel ^ of the navel he would 
discern the arrangement of the body. The humours are three, 
wind and bile and phlegm. The [corporeal] elements * (dhatu) 
are seven, skin and blood and flesh and sinew and bone and 
marrow and semen. Here (esa) the mention is such that the pre- 
ceding element is in each case exterior to that next preceding. 


30. [As a result of constraint] upon the well of the throat 
[there follows] the cessation of hunger and of thirst. 

Below the tongue there is a cord ; below that is the throat ; below 
that the well. As a result of concentration upon that, hunger and 
thirst do not torment. 


* Compare H Walter: HatbayogapradI- ’ Compare i. 30, p. 67< (Calo. ed.). By 
mka, pp. xui-xxT. adding pram and dtmm the list is in- 

creased to nine. 
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31. [As a result of constraint] upon tie tortoise-tube [there 
follows] motionlessness [of the mind-stuff]- 
Below the well there is, within the chest, a tube in shape like 
a tortoise. By performing constraint upon this, the yogin gains 
a motionless state like that of a serpent or of a guana.^ 

Whenever the yogin desires to know one thing or another, he should perform 
constraint upon that. Thus constraint which leads to the cessation of hunger 
and of thirst, and which leads to motionlessness, is taught by the words of the 
Sutra and is explained by the Comment with an explanation which is a [mere 
matter of] reading. So it is not explained [here], 


32. [As a result of constraint] upon the radiance in the head 
[there follows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

Within an aperture in the skull there is a resplendent radiance.'* 
As a result of constraint upon this [radiance there follows] the 
sight of the Siddhas roving in the spaces between the sky ® and 
the earth. 

32. [As a result of ooustraint] upon the radiance in the head, [there 
fofiows] the sight of the Siddhas. 

The words <in the head> imply the tube (nSM) called Susumfia , — (constraint 
upon> that, he means. 


38. Or as a result of vividness (prdtihha) [the yogin discerns] 
aU. 

The so-called vividness is the deliverer* (tdraka). This is the 
preliminary form of the [intuitive] knowledge derived from 
discrimination. Just as the light at dawn [precedes] the sun. 
In this other way {tena vd) the yogin knows all ® at the rise of the 
vivid [intuitive] knowledge. 

83. Or as a result of vividness (pratibha) [the yogin discerns] all. 

Vivid-light [that is] self-cogitation {tdia). This develops into vividness. For in 
the case of one who practises a constraint which leads to the Elevation {prasam- 

* ThesetwoanimalBesemphfythe rigidity, ’ Compare MahanarSyaoa Up. xL 10-12. 
and not as Vijnana Bhiksu says, the ’ K?. ir. 2. 82. 
convoluted state of the mind-stuff. * See in 54. 

The word po^fto is mentioned in Cowell ' See J. H. Leuba : Hallucinations of Light 
and Grongh's translation of the Sarva- 'Bevue Philosophique, vol. 54, 1902, 

darganasamgraha, p. 238. 447). And compare iii. 40. 
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Mi0na% there results, when he attains perfection therein, an [intuitiTe] know* 
ledge due to that self-asserting which is the preliminary indication (Iinga) of 
the dawning of the Elevation. In this way the yogin discerns all. And this 
[Intuitive] knowledge, since it serves to bring the Elevation near, delivers from 
the round-of-rebirtli and so is called the ‘ deliverer*. 


34. [As a result of u J?. A .... upon, the heart [there arises] 
a consciousness of the mind-stuflf. 

In this citadel of Brahma * is the house [of the mind-stuff], a tiny 
lotus [of the heart] — [there arises] a discernment of that. As 
a result of constraint upon this [there arises] a consciousness of 
the mind-stuff. 

34. [As a result of constraint] upon the heart [there arises] a conscious- 
ness of the mind-stuS'. 

The word ^heart^ is explained in the words, ^n the citadel of Biahnia.^ 
Because it is great (hrliat) the self is Brahma. His 4Ccitadel^, [that is] retreat. 
For with reference to this [citadel] he knows this, — th^t it is his property. The 
cave is a den. That same lotus with downward head is the dwelling of the central- 
organ. He gives the reason for this consciousness of the mind-stuff by saying 
discernment of that.» By constraint upon this he discerns the mind-stiiff 
with its own peculiar fluctuations. 


36. Experience is a presented-idea wMch fails to distinguish 
the sattva and the Self, which are absolutely uncommiugled 
[in the presented-idea]. Since the sattva exists as object for 
another, the [intuitive] knowledge of the Self arises as the 
result of constraint upon that which exists for its own sake. 
The sattva of the thinking-substance, with its disposition to 
brightness, by mastering the rajas and tamos which are equally 
dependent upon the sattva, enters into a mutation as a result of 
the presented-idea of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self. Therefore the Self, of which we can only toy that it is 
Intellect {citi), which is otlier[than the aspects {gunlt)‘\, and which 
is undefiled {puddha) [by objects], is absolutely contr^py in quality 
even to the sattva which is mutable. Experience is\ a presented- 
idea which fails to distinguish these two which &ve afeolutely 

- * CbSud. Up. viii, 1, 1. 
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uncommingled. Because the Self has objects shown to it. This 
[same] presented-idea of experience is an object for sight, since 
the sattva exists for the sake of another. But as a result of 
constraint upon that presented-idea, which is distinguished from 
this which is Intellect and nothing more; and which is 

other [than the aspects {guna)\ and which belongs to the Self, — 
[as a result of this,] that insight whose object is the Self arises. 
The Self is not seen by that presented-idea of the Self whose 
essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance. It is the Self 
which sees the presented-idea which depends upon its own self. 
For in this sense it has^ been said, ‘‘Wherewith, pray, could 
one discern the Discerner ? ” 

85. • . . Sattva . . . [intuitive] knowledge. When, by reason of its being 
altogether overwhelmed by rajas and tamas, even the thinking-substance, bright 
inform and exceedingly clear though it is, can in its mutation as a discriminative 
discernment, be absolutely distinguished from intelligence, how much more so 
then the rajas and tamas, which are inert {jada) by nature! With this in 
mind the author of the Satras uses the words, <the sattva and the Self.) 
Taking up this same point the author of the Comment ^Iso says 4CThe sattva 
of^he thinking-substance, with its disposition to brightness.:^ Not merely one 
whose disposition is to brightness, but one which has entered into a mutation 
in the form of discriminative discernment. Inasmuch as it is altogether 
undedled [by objects] and bright, it is absolutely similar to intelligence 
{cQ,ita/nya). So there is a commingling, as he implies in the words ^equal.^ 
^Dependent upon sattva'^ means a relation without which it cannot exist. 
The rajas and iamas which are equally dependent upon the sOtiva are so-called 
[in the Comment]. Mastered means ovemhelmed. He states that there is 
no commingling in the words ^Therefore . . . even> The word ca is here in 
the sense of ‘ even % [Contrary in quality] not merely to the rajas and tamos 
[but even to the $attm\ This is |;he meaning. The word ^mutable)) indicates 
the quality contrary to the Self who is immutable. A presented idea which 
fails to distinguish, because the thinking-substance, which is serene and cruel 
and infatuated, takes the image of the intelligence ifiaiianya). And so the 
serene and other forms are falsely attributed to the intelligence, just as the 
trembling of the clear water which reflects the moon is falsely attributed to 
the moon. He gives the reason for the experience in the words ^Because the 
Self has objects shown to it.» This has been explained more than once.* If 
it be objected that tne sattm of the thinking-substance might be different from 
• 

Bjhad-Ara]^. Up. ii. 4. 14 and iv. 5. 15. ® For example, i. 4, p. 16; il 17, p. 141 ; 

and also iv. 22, p. 806 (Calc. ed.). 
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the Self, bat that experience couM not be different from ihe Self, he replies ^Thh 
[same],;:^ This [same] presenied4dea of experience is a preseateci4dea of a kind of 
experience belonging to the saliva. Hence as something for the sake of another 
experience is an object-for-sight. For the sattva is for the sake of another in that it 
is a combination of parts* And because experience is an external-aspect of this 
it would also be for the sake of another. Furthermore, that other for 
whose sake it is, would be the experiencer. His is the experience. —Or [another 
explanation]. For experience ipioga) is passing-through [amtlhava) pleasure or 
pain which are felt to be coactive or counteractive. And this [experience] 
cannot be coactive or counteractive to itself. Because a fluctuation cannot be 
opposed io itself. Therefore experience must be lor the sake of something that 
is to be made coactive or counteractive. This experiencer is the self. Experience 
is an object-for-sight to him. «But , . . that presented-idea. which is distinguished 
from this» which is for the sake of another. These words [from the Comment] 
are explained by supplying the other words in the ablative case ^ for the sake of 
another’. An objector says, ‘This may be true. But if the insight has the 
Self for its object, then whew! Sir! the Seif becomes the object-for-insight 
by the insight ! There would surely be other insights, one after the other, and 
we should fall into an infinite regress ! ’ In reply to this he says «The Self 
is not .... by that presented-idea of the Self.» The connexion-of-ideas is 
this The Intellect Iciti) illumines that which is inert {jada\ and that which 
is inert does not [illumine] the intellect. The idea presented to the Seli has 
as its essence that which is not intelligent. How can this [presented-ideaj 
illumine a being w’hose essence is intelligence? On the other hand, how 
can [the Self], whose essence is intelligence and whose brightness does not 
depend upon another, be properly said to illumine that which is inert ? When 
he says -^whose essence is the sattva of the thinking-substance:S> he describes 
the inertness in so far as there is identity with the non-inteliigent form. [We 
say that the sattva of the thinking-substance] depends upon the Self to the 
extent that it depends on the image of the Self as entered into th" sattva of 
the thinking-substance, in the same sense that a person depends upon [his] 
face lefiected in a mirror [if he wish to see himself]. [And the sattva is said 
to depend upon the Self.] But not [as the objector said], because the sattva 
of the thinking-substance illumines the Self. It is the sattva of the thinking- 
substance which reflects the Self united with this presented-idea, and which 
depends upon the Intelligence {eaitanya) which has been mirrored {chayapanm) 
in it [as the intelligence] of the Self. Thus it exists for the sake of the Self. 
On this same point he quotes the Sacred Word by saying ^For in this sense 
it has been said» by the I^vara the I)iscerner.*» The meaning is that [He 
is discerned] by no one. 
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36. As a result of this [constraint upon that which exists 
for its own saiis], there arise vividness and the organ-of- 
[supernall-hearing ‘ and the organ-of-[supemal]-feeling and 
the organ-of"[supernaI]-sight and the organ-of-[supernal]- 
taste and the organ~of-[s-ap6mal]-smell. 

As a result of vividness, there arises an [intuitive] knowledge of 
the subtile or concealed or remote, whether past or future. 4® 
a result of the organ-of-[supernal]-hearing, one hears supernal 
sounds ; as a result of the organ-of-[supemal]-feeling, one has 
access to supernal touch ; as a result of the organ-of-[8upernal]- 
sight, one has the consciousness * of supernal colour ; as a result of 
the organ-of-[supernal]-taste, one has a consciousness of supernal 
flavour ; as a result of the organ of-[supe(nal] smell,® one has an 
[intuitive] knowledge ^ of supernal fragrance. These unceasingly 
arise. 

This restraint, moreover, upon that which exists for its own sake continues until 
the primary cause has fuililled its peculiar task {Mrya% the [intuitive] knowledge 
of the Self. He describes all the supernormal powers which [the yogm] receives 
before that [intuitive knowledge comes]. 30. As a result of this . . . there 
arisB ... So then it has been asserted that the central-organ and the organ of 
hearing and of feeling and of sight and of taste and of smell, which have been 
helped by the external-aspects which arise from yoga, are m each single case in 
direct causal relation with the supernal sounds and so forth and with the [in- 
tuitive] knowledge of vividness (jprdtibha)* The five organs, of heaiing and so 
on, which apperceive supernal sounds and so forth have technical names such as 
the organ-of-[supernal]-h earing and the rest. The Comment is easy. 


37. In concentration these [supernal activities] are obstacles ; 
in the emergent state they are perfections {siddhi). 

These, the vividness and so forth, arising in the yogm whose 
mind-stuff is concentrated, are obstacles, in that they go counter 
to the sight which belongs to this [concentrated mind-stuff]. 


^ This word ^rdvana is from the causative 
stem. The Maniprabha (p 64^^, Ben. 
ed ) explains it as being ‘ the oigans of 
knowing supernal sounds and so on’ 
{dmjfmdm ^abda . . ddtndm g) ahokCmt) 

® A samttd is a perception with little direct 
34 [h.o.s, 1?] 


relation to the object. 

* Compare Hopkins, Yoga- technique, J AOS, 
(1901), vol 22, p 344^® 

^ The word vtjndna is loobely used It 
seems to indicate whatever comes to 
consciousness. 
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[But] arising [in the yogin] whose mir.d stuff is emergent, they 
are perfections. 

Occasionally a roan, after beginning constraint upon the self as object, acquires 
those perfections which arc subsidiary to this, and thinks because of the power 
of these [perfections] that he has effected bis purpose, and so might 
cease the constraint. So [the author] says, 87. In consantration. these 
[supernal activities] are obstacles ; in the emergen'., .atate they are perfec- 
tions isiddhi). For a man whose mind-stuff is emergent thinks highly of these 
perfections, just as a man bom in misery consi-l-rs even a small bit of wealth 
a pile of wealth. But a yogin whose mind-stuff is concentrated must avoid 
these [perfections] even when brought near to him. One who longs for the 
final goal of life, the absolute assuagement of the three-fold anguish, how could 
he have any affection for those perfections which go counter to [the attainment] 
of that [goal] ? This is the meaning both of the Stitra and of the Comment 


88. As a result of slackening the causes of bondage and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure [of the .mind- 
stuff], the mind-stuff penetrates into the body of another. 

By virtue of the latent-deposit of karma in the body, the central- 
organ which is changeable and unstable becomes established. ‘This 
is bondage. By virtue of concentration there is a slackening of 
this karma which is the cause of bondage. And the consciousness 
of the procedure [of the mind-stuff] comes only from concentration. 
As a result of the dwindling of the bondage of karma, and as 
a result of the consciousness of the procedure of his mind-stuff, 
the yogin by withdrawing mind-stuff from his own body deposits 
it in other bodies. The organs £dso fly after [ii. 54] the mind- 
stuff thus deposited. Just^ as, for instance, when the king-bee 
flies up, the bees fly up after him, so the organs follow after the 
mind-stuff in its penetration into the body of another. 

After thus stating that power, in the form of [intuitive] knowledge extending 
as far as to the sight of the Self, is the result of constraint, he gives, as another 
result of constraint, power in the form of action. 88. . . . The causes of bond- 
age , . , penetration. When he says «By virtue of concentration^ this means 
under 1, the power of the constraint whose object is the causes of bondage. The 
word <'ooacentxation» is used [instead of ‘constraint,’] because it is pre- 
dominant [in constraint] — A procedure is that by which something proceeds into 

1 Compare Prajna Up. ii, 4. 
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another thing. It means the tubes (nMi) [that is] the paths for the coming and 
going of mind-stuff. As a result 2. of constraint upon this passage there is a con- 
sciousness of it. And as a result of this [as well as of 1. the constraint upon 
the causes of bondage], since the causes of bondage are slackened, it [the mind- 
stuff] is not held back by this [yogin]. Although the mind-stuff is not held back 
m it soars into the upward path, it cannot without impediment pass forth from 
his body nor enter into the other’s body. Therefor® the passage for this must 
also be known. — The organs moreoYer follow the mind-stuff and settle down in 
their respective places in the other’s body. 


39 • As a result of subjugating the Uddna, there is uo adhesioa 
to water or mud or thorns or similar objects, and [at death] 
the upward flight. 

The fluctuation of the whole complex of organs which is dis- 
tinguished by having the different vital-forces [prana) is vitality.^ 
Its activity is five-fold. Prana has its course through the mouth 
and nose and its fluctuation extends as far as the heart. And 
Samdna^ since it distributes equally, has its fluctuation from the 
navbl. Apdna, since it leads down, has its fluctuation as far as 
the sole of the foot. Uddnaf since it leads up, has its fluctuation 
as far as the head. Vydfia is pervading. Among these Prana is 
predominant. As a result of subjugating the Uddna there is nc 
adhesion to water or mud or thorns or similar objects ; and at tbe 
time of decesise there is the upward flight. This [upward flight] 
he attains by mastery [of the Uddna]. 

00. UMm . . . and . . , tlie upward fligM. Tbe fluctuation of the whole 
complex of organs is life. The words ^distinguished by having the different 
vital-forces refer to that [finctnatioii] of which the different vital-forces 

are the distinction. The organs have two kinds [of fluctuations], an inner and 
an outer. The outer is distinguished by the external-sense {aheam) of colour 
and similar sensations. The inner is life. For this is a special kind of effort 
and it leads to the different activities of the winds which the body 

comprehends. This effort is common to all the organa As they say® ‘‘The 
fluctuations common to the [inner] organs are the five winds («?%««), vital-airs 
and so on.*’ Because they are the distinguishing-characteristie of this [life]- 

^ Defined as a struggle for life by VSea- 15, p. 217*. It is mentioned in the list 

spati prMipa*^Mrapi'‘prayutna* hi. 18, p. 280^ jCalc, ed.). 

Ih€i 0 eMimpst iii. * Simkhya-kSriki 29. 
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The action for] function of this effort is of fiire kinds. 1. PrQna extends from 
the tip of the nose to the heart. 2. Smmna is one which evenly distributes as 
required in different places the various juices which are mutations of food eaten 
and drunk. And its locality extends from the heart and to the navel, S, Ap&na 
is that which leads to the carrying off of urine, faeces, foetus, &c. And its 
acthnty {tftfi) is from the navel and to the sole of the foot. 4, UMna is so-called 
because it leads up [that is] leads upwards such things as secretions. And its 
activity is from the tip of the nose and to the head. 5, VpG.na is one that 
pervades [the whole body] —Of these thus described Pram is predominant, since 
the Sacred Word ^ declares that when that goes forth all goes forth “ Following 
the Pnuia when it goes forth, all the vital-forces {p'ana) go forth.” — Having thus 
explained the differences between the vital-forces {prana) with respect to activity 
and locality, he leads up to the meaning of the satra with the words «As a result 
of subjugating the Ud^na.% When constraint has been performed upon the 
Udana, [then] as a resuk of its subjugation, [the yogin] is not held back by 
W'ater or similar objects. And at the time of decease his upward flight is by the 
path^ which commences with the flam<^* As a result of this [constraint] he 
attains by mastery to this upward flight. These supernormal powers that result 
from constraint upon the vital-forces beginning with if there be success in 

it, should be understood according to the differences in the subjugations of 
activities and of localities [in the body]. 

40. As a result of subjugating the Sam&na [there arises] a 
radiance. 

The yogin who has subjugated the Samdna by causing a pulsation 
of the flames, becomes radiant. “ 

40 . . . . the Samdfia ... a radiance. There is pulsation,^ a flaming forth 
of the flame in the body. 

41. As a result of constraint upon the relation between the 
organ-of’hearing, and the air {akoiga), [there arises] the 
supernal organ-of^hearing.* 

For all organs-of-bearing the air is the [physical] basis, and for all 
sounds. In which sense it has. been said “All® those whose 

^ Compare Bfhad Ar Up. iv. 4. B. eluding the garoM MS. instead of 

* This IS the detayana. See B^had Ar. Up ^^aie^a-grutitvani. One is tempted to 

1. B and 18 and Chand. Up. iv. 15. surmise that there might be another 

5-6 ; Chand. Up. v. 10. 1. reading tulya-de^a or tul^a*deptya in*" 

* Compare prMm hMi^harasya (iii, 13, stead of tulyade^a^ witk a meaning 

p. 243®, Calc. ed.). similar to Yacaspatrsglossy^sya. This 

® iii. 51, p. 267® (Calc, ed.)* is Pahca^ikha’s twelfth fragment 

^ Beading with six MSS. in- according to Garhe» 
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processes-of-hearing (gravana) are in the same place have the same 
kind-of-hearing (eka-grutitvam)''^ And this [fact that the air is the 
locus of sounds] is declared to be the [first] characteristic mark of 
air, And the second is that it is not covered ^ [by anything more 
extensive]. Thus because a thing which is not limited-imextent 
(amurta) is evidently not covered [by anything], it is also 
recognised that air is [all] pervasive. From the perception of 
sounds it is inferred that the organ-of-hearing exists. For in the 
ease of a deaf man and of a man not deaf, the one perceives sound 
and the other not. Hence it is the organ-of-hearing only which is 
the field of operation for sound. — For the yogin who has performed 
constraint upon the relation between the organ-of-hearing and the 
air, the supernal ® ear begins. 

It has already been stated [iii. 86, p. 246 Calc, ed.] that as a result of 
constraint upon that which exists for its own sake [this would be the muJchya], 
there^remains a subsidiary [perfection], the organ»of-[supernal]-heanng and other 
[organs]. Now the organ-of*[supernai]-hearing and other [organs] result from 
the constraint which has the organ-of-[supernal]-hearing and other [organs] as 
its sole purpose. 41, . . . Organ-of-hearing , , . organ-of-hearing. He 
says that the object of the constraint is the relation between organ-of-hearing 
and the air in the relation of the contained to the container, in the words 
^For alL^ All organs-of-hearing, although made of the personality-substance, 
have the air which is [contained in] the hollow-space of the auditory canal as 
its [physical] basis. The organ-of-hearing has its seat (i^^atana) there. For if we 
assist or injure this [auditory canal], we find that the organ-of-hearing has 
been assisted or injured. [Air is] also [the physical basis] for sounds which are 
causes co-operating with the organ-of-hearing. When a sound is to be heard 
as coming from an earthen or other substance, the organ-of-hearing, which is 
in the hollow of the auditory canal, presupposes that there is a special 
sound residing in the air^ {mhhas) which is its own [that is, the organza] 
substance. [That this is so is] clear {drstam) [from analogy]. Thus when, 
for instance, one wishes to have an external sense (dlocam) of smell, which 
is contained in this case in earth, by means of the organ-of-smell which is 
a co-operating [non-material] cause for ‘those things which have smell and 
[taste] as their [specific] qudities, [we find similarly that the sense of smell 

^ The Yogararttika, p. 287'^, also suggests sists in a kind of hyperaesthetic per- 
this reading. ception of minute sounds, &c., which 

® The word mdmramm in the sense of are like subtile elements {divyatvam 

ndwty^te unena. In the Varttika it is ianmdtrMirupaBUk^ma^ahdMigrdhahaU 

said to be ‘ free space * {makaga), mm). 

* BSlarSma says that the supernahty con- * That is to say the uku^a. 
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requires such a special kind of smell in so far as it is contained in the earthen 
thing which contains it]. And it has already been said that the organs of smell 
and of taste and of touch and of sight and of hearing, although made of the 
personality-substance, do have the elements as their locus. For if we assist 
or injure the elements, we find that we have assisted or injured the organ-of- 
smell or some other of the organs. This same organ-of-hearing, which is 
made of the personality-substance, moreover resembles a piece of iron in 
that it is attracted by a magnet-like sound, in the mouth, produced by the 
mouth of the speaker, and, by a succession of its own functions {vritl), has the 
external sense of the word which has come to the mouth of the speaker. Hence 
there are sense-presentations of sounds functioning at different points of space. 
[And this sense-presentation], common to ail living-beings, cannot in the 
absence of inhibition, be counted as an invalid-source-of-ideas. And in this 
sense there is an utterance by Panca^ikh^^^All those whose-processes-of-hearing 
((;ram^a) are in the same place have the same kind-of-hearing/^ Those persons 
whose processes-of-hearing are in the same place are those persons, like Chaitra, 
whose organs-of<^hearing are of that kind. The meaning is that the processes- 
of-hearing of all are in the air (dMga). The air, moreover, the locus of the 
organs-of-hearing, because it is produced from the fine-element {fanmhtra)^ 
whose [specific] quality is sound, has sound as its specific quality.* By which 
sound as a co-operating [non-material] cause it grasps the sounds from earthen 
and other substances. Therefore there is for all one species of hearing (grtMi) 
with regard to sound. This is the meaning. Thus then it has been shovrn 
that air is the locus of the organ-of-hearing and that it has sounds as its 
[specific] quality. — And this fact that there is one kind of hearing {ekagrutitvam) 
is the [first] characteristic mark of air. For this one kind of hearing is that 
condition which phenomenalizes. sound. This very thing which is its substrate 
(agraya) is the thing expressed by the word air. For in the absence of such 
a hearing there is no [individual] phenomenal sound [belonging to earthen 
anjj other substances]. Moreover such a hearing cannot be a quality (gupa) 
of the various [coarse substances] such as earth, because, if it be such, these cannot 
be both the thihg-to-be-phenomenalized and the conditions-which-phenomenalize. 
—And the [second] characteristic mark of air is that it is not covered 
[by anything more extensive} If there were no air, the things not-limited* 
in-extent would be pressed together and could not be separated even by 
needles. And so as a result everything would be covered by everything. 
And it cannot be said that the not being covered [by anything] is merely 
because things-not-limited-in-extent are not present. For this negation implies 
a positive entity [for example, a thing-limited-in-extent]. And if this positive 
entity do not exist, there can be no negation of it. Nor can it be said that "the 

^ Compare Yai^CfikarSUtra mu 1. 22 to- p. 61, 11, 19-21 (Yizian. ed,)! See also 

gether with the words of ^ndhara, Tarka-sadigraha, f 14. 
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Energy of Intellect {cihrfiUi) could be the substrate for this^ [free space not 
covered by anything]. For being immutable it cannot have [spatial] properties 
that precisely determine. And again it cannot be said that space [d%q) and time 
are substances {dravya) over and above earth and the other [coarse elements]. 
Consequently that particular mutation [which is not covered by anything more 
extensive] belongs to air only. Thus all is cleared up.— When it is proved that 
the fact that nothing covers it is a characteristic mark of air, — so that wherever 
there is anything that has nothing covering it, there always air is, -then [alb] 
pervasiveness is also proved, as he says «Thus because a thing which is not- 
iimited-m-extent.»— He gives the source-of-the-valid-idea to prove the real exist 
ence of the organ-of-hearing by saying <^¥rom the perception of sounds.^ For 
[every] action is to be effected by an instrument, just as the action of chopping 
or the like is to be effected by the axe or something similar. So in this case also 
the act of perceiving sound must be accomplished by an instrument. And that 
which is the instrument is the organ-of-hearing. ISTow if it be asked why may 
not the eye or some other organ be the instrument of this [act], he replies «in 
the case of a deaf man and of a man not This is determined by positive 

and negative arguments. And this is only an elliptical statement. For mutatis 
mutandis we must say that as a result of constraint upon the relation bet' ’een 
the organ-of-touch and wund between organ-of-sight and radiance, between 

the organ-of-taste and water, and between the organ-of-smell and earth, supernal 
k>uch and other [supernal sensations] would also arise. 


42. Either as the result of constraint upon the relation 
between the body and the air {akapa), or (ca) as the result of the 
balanced-state of lightness, such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
there follows the passing through air. 

Wherever there is a body there is air, because it [air] gives space 
to the body. The relation [of the body] with this [air] is that of 
obtaining [pervasion]. By performing constraint upon this relation 
the yogin subjugates the relation with this [air]. And gaining 
the balanced-state of lightness such as that of the cotton-fibre, 
even to [that of] atoms [of cotton-fibre], he becomes light hinaself. 
And by reason of this lightness he walks with both feet upon 
water. Next after this, however, he walks upon nothing more 
than a spider’s thread, and then upon sunbeams. Thereafter he 
courses through the air at will. 

^ Reading (witli Poona text) 
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42. . . . body .... passing through. By performing constraint upon the 
relation between the body and the air, or upon something light such as a cotton- 
fibre, [that is] by gaining the balanced-state [that is] the state of the mind which 
rests in the [thing] and in which it is tinged [i. 41] by it. He describes the 
sequence of the perfections by the words, 4Cupon water. ^ 


48. An. outwardly un-adjnsted fluctuation is the Great Dis- 
camate ; as a result of this the dwindling of the covering to 
the brightness. 

The fluctuation assumed by the central-organ outside the body is 
the fixed-attention (dhdrand) called Discamate. If it is only an 
outer ^ fluctuation of the central-organ which abides in the body, it 
is called adjusted {kalpita). But if it is an outer fluctuation of the 
central-organ, which is itself externalized, in that it [the fluctuation] 
disregards the body, it is of course called unadjusted. [The yogins] 
by means of the adjusted one among these two accomplish Ihe 
unadjusted Great Discamate, by means of which yogins enter 
the bodies of others. And as a result of this fixed-attention, the 
covering of the sattva of the thinking-substance, whose essence 
is brightness, which has the three-fold fruition from the hindrances 
and the karma, and whose root is rajas and tamas, dwindles away. 

He describes yet another constraint which leads to the penetration of 
another’s body and which leads to the dwindling of the hindrances and 
karma and fruitions. 4S. An outwardly .... dwindling. The discamate he 
describes in the words «The fluctuation assumed.» In order to show the means 
to the Great Discamate state which is unadjusted he first describes the discamate 
in the words «If it is.:^ The words 4:only a fluctuation:^ mean thinking only in 
an imaginary way. He describes the Great Discamate in the words €But if it 
is.» He shows that the adjusted and the unadjusted have the relation of means 
to end by saying «among these two.» Is it that one/merely enters another’s 
body as a result of this? Not so, he says in the words ^And as a result 
of this.> ^As a result of this fixed attention^ means when the Great Discamate 
activity of the central-organ has been perfected. It has its three-fold fruition, 
from the hindrances and from karma, in birth and length-of-life and kind-of- 

s The outer adjustment woulci be in part outwardly unadjusted state there is 
a voluntaiy act. Compare the ex- a renunciation of the self and of the 

planation im the MaiQiiprabhSi me mano sense of individuality as limited by 

Itahir usiv halpana^d. But in the a body dehe ^hamhhdimtydguli^ 
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experience [ii. 13j. And it is this that has its root in rajas and tamas. Since 
from mere saltva when freed from rajas and tamas there arises discriminative 
discernment only. Thus the three-fold fruition in so far as it is rooted in rajas 
and tamas, and because its essence is in them, obscures the sattva -of the 
thinking-substance. And as soon as these have dwindled away, the mind-stuff 
of the yogin freed from its covering [by them] roves and discerns at will. 


44. As a result of constraint upon the coarse (sthula) and the 
essential-attribute (svarupa) and the subtile suksma) and the 
inherence {anvaya) and the purposiveness {arthavattva), there 
is a subjugation of the elements. 

In this [system] i. the [five elements] beginning with earth [which 
in essence are a generic form and a particular] have [as particulars] 
sounds and other perceptible things ; [these] particulars, together 
with their properties (dharma), shape and the rest [which are to 
be described], are technically called <coarse.> This is the first 
form of the elements. — ii. The second form is its generic-form. 
For example, limitation-in-extent (milrti) is the [generic-form] of 
earth ; liquidity, of w'ater ; heat, of fire ; wind [is] mobile, for air 
goes everywhere. This second form is technically called <essential- 
attribute.> This generic-form has sounds and other [concrete 
perceptible things] as its particulars. And in this sense it has 
been * said, “ All these [perceptible things] that are inseparably 
connected with one genus praedicabile are distinguished only by 
their properties.” In this system a substance (dravya) is an aggre- 
gate ® (scmudaya) of the generic-form and of the particular. For 
a collection (samuka) is of two kinds, 1. that in which [the names 
of] its different component parts have disappeared, as for instance, 
a body, a tree, a herd, a forest ® ; and 2. that collection in which 
the different component parts ai’e specified [each] by a term, as for 
instance ‘ of both kinds, gods-and-human-beings.’ * One part of the 
collection is gods and the second part is human beings. Only by 
means of these two is it termed a collection. Furthermore, either 

^ Yijnasa Bhik§ii s&rBpUrvdcdfya-samvadam &ha, 

* -Compare Patanjali MababbSlsya L 2I7'0; L III (Kielbom). 

* Compare Tsfctva Bindu (Bern, ed.), p. 

* Compare ^atapatbabrSiimai^ ii. 2. 2. 

35 n] 
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the distinction or the identity may be emphasized. We may say 
‘ a grove of mango-trees ’ [or] ‘ gathering of Brahmans ’ or we ma y 
say ‘ a mango-grove ’ [or] ‘ a Brahman gathering/ Again the 
[collection] is two-fold, 1. that of which the parts exist separately ; 
and 2. that of which the parts do not exist separately.^ A grove 
[or] a gathering is a collection from which the parts are separable. 
A body or a tree or an atom is a whole * (samghdta) of which the 
parts are not separable. Patafijali says that a substance is a 
collection the different component parts of which do not exist 
separately. Thus it has been explained what the essential- 
attribute is, — ^iii. Now what is the subtile form, [of these elements] ? 
[The answer is] it is subtile-substance, the cause of the elements. 
Of [any] one of these [elements] an atom is one part. Its essence 
is the generic-form and the particular and it is an aggregate 
consisting of different parts which cannot exist separately. 
Similarly with all the tanmdtras. This is the third [form]. — iv. 
Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with dis- 
positions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and 
conforming to the nature of [their] effects are described by the 
word inherence, — v. Now the fifth form of these [elements] is 
purposiveness. The having of experience and of release as their 
purpose is inherent in the aspects {guna). And the aspects are 
[inseparably connected] with the elements and the products of the 
elements. Thus all has a purpose. By constraint upon these five 
elements of the present time in their five forms, the sight of the 
essential-attribute of this or that form and the subjugation of it 
come about. [The yogin] by mastering the five essential-attributes 
of the elements, masters the elements, [and] as a result of their 
subjugation, the evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements follow the 
commands of his will just as the cows follow their own calves. 

44. . . . coarse . . , subjugation .... [The compound is to be analysed as] 
the coarse and the essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and 
the purposiveness. As a result of constraint upon these, the coarse and the 
essential-attribute and the subtile and the inherence and the purposiveness, there 

* Compare NySya-siitra ii. 1. 32, 

* Compare PataSjalj MahSbhSsya I. 30“ ; I. 81* ; 1. 32*; 1. 169“®; lU. 824“ (Kielhom) 
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is a subjugation of i He describes the oOarse^ by saying €lii this 

[system].» The sounds and touches and colours and tastes and smells, belonging 
[respectively] to the earthen and watery and fiery and windy and airy [classes or 
elements], have correspondingly the particulars, such as the first or the 

third notes, or heat or cold, or blue or yellow, or astringent or sweet, or fragrant 
or other [particular instances]. For because these are different from each other 
in name and form and use they are the particulars. Of these particulars there are 
five in earth, four (counting out smell) are in water, three (counting out smell 
and taste) are in fire, two (counting out smell and taste and colour) are in wind 
{mhhammt\ sound alone is in the air. Particulars such as these, together with 
their properties (dharma\ form and the rest, are technically called <coarse> in 
[this] system, 1. And in this [system], to begin with, the properties belonging 
to the earthen [element] are ** Shape, weight, roughness, resistance, and stability ; 
sustenance divisibility, endurance, meagreness, hardness, and usefulness 

to all,” 2. The properties of water, Liquidity, subtilty, brilliance, whiteness, 
sinuosity (mdrdava\ weight, coolness, protectiveness, purification, cohesion are the 
qualities of water.” 3. The fiery properties, Tending-upwards, purifier, burner, 
cooker, without weight, resplendent, destructive, yielding strength, — this is fir® 
having characteristics different from the two previous [elements].” 4. The 
windy properties, Horizontal movement, purification, felling, impulsion, power, 
changeability, casting no shadow, aridity, —these are the various properties of 
^ wind.” 6. The aiiy properties, Pervasiveness, interpenetration, unobstructive- 
ness are enumerated as three properties of air distinct in character from the 
previous properties.” These are those properties, the shape and the following ; 
[the particulars were said to be] together with these. And shape is a particular 
instance of generic nature, such as cow-ness. ii. He describes the second form 
[of the elements] by saying «The second form is its generic-form.» Limitation- 
in-extent means natural ^ density. Liquidity is [the generic-form of] water and 
it is the effective cause of cleanliness (mrja) and plumpness and vigour, Heai 
is [the generic-form of] fire {vahm\ since everywhere [heat], whether it be 
abdominal or solar or earthly, is inherent in fire [tejas)* All this moreover 
is intended to show the identity of property and substance. Wind is motor. 
So he says ^*By the movement of grass and because it makes the body wander, 
motivity is inferred to be the generic-form of wind which goes everywhere. 
Going-eyerywhere is air, since it is clear that we apperceive sounds in aU 
directions. For it has been previously [iii. 41] explained that one spperceives 
earthen and other sounds by means of the sound which is a [specific] quality 
of air the suhstance-in-which the organ-of-hearing inheres. This is what is 
^ Compare BhSgavata Pur. xi. 24. 16. but the solidity of snow is not natural, 

® Whatever is natumi (samsiddkika) is in that it is due to cause. On the other 

distinct from the thing itself (svahhava) hand solidity is a natural property of 

and yet is not generated by a cause ghee , whereas liquidity is not, in that 

outside the substance. For example, it is an effect of something outside 

liquidity is a natural property of water ; the substance. 
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described by the word essential-attribute. One such generic*foriii such as 
limitation-in-extent has the particular sounds and other perceptible things, 
such as the first note, such as heat, such as whiteness, such as astrmgency, such 
as fragrance, these constituting the particular instances of the generic-forms such 
as limitation-in-exteni That is to say, the generic-forms,^ such as the limitations- 
in-extent, such as [the shapes of] lemons or bread-fruit or myxobolans, are also 
distinguished from each ether by differences in taste and so on. So that these 
tastes ahd other qualities are particulars of these [generic-forms]. ^And in this 
sense it has been said, “ All that are inseparably connected with one genus 
praedtcabtle would refer to each of [the elements] such as earth. [Each of 
these] is inseparably connected with some one genus praedicahtle, limitation- 
in-extent, for example, or liquidity. [These that are thus inseparably connected] 
are distinguished only by their properties,^ such for example as the first note. 
Thus the generic-form such as limitation-in-extent has been described, and 
the particulars such as the sounds have been described. — And to those® who 
assert that substance {dravya) xs a substrate {a^raya) for the generic-form and for 
the particular — [to them] he says, ^of the generic-form. » In this system 
substance is an aggregate {samud&ya) of the generic-form and of the particulgir. 
Those who take the point of view that substance is a substrate of these [two} — 
even they cannot deny that both are experienced as an aggregate. For if this 
experience be denied, the two cannot have a container-(c^(fMm)-which-underUes 
them. Therefore lat us suppose that this [aggregate] is itself the substance^ 
But we do not apperceive any substance underlying them different from both 
and from the aggregate of the two [which might be supposed to contain-them* 
by-underlying them], just as the mountain-peak is a distinct thing and other 
than the stenes or the aggregate of stones, and underlies them. Thus we say 
that substance is a collection [and not anything underlying]. From this point 
of view, to prevent the [error that substahee is any kind of a collection and] 
to reach the position that substance is a special kind of collection, he describes 
various kinds of collections in the words, ^For ... of two kinds.)S> Since this 
is so, substance is not any kind of a collection. -^Of two kmds» is a thing 
'wh&h exists in two ways. a. One of these kinds is given in the words ^has 
disappear*cl.» These are so-called in whose case the difference between the 
parts has disappeared. One which has pai’ts in whose case the differences 
have disappeared is of this kind. What he means to say is this. The idea 
of the collection raised by words like body, tree, herd, or forest does not bring 
into consciousness the difference between the several parts, since the words are 
not used to express this [difference]. So the collective [sense] only is brought 
to mind. There are four cases given as illustrations: 1. the case in which 
the parts can exist separately, 2. the case in which they cannot exist separately, 
B. an animate thing, 4. an inanimate thing. That parts can exist separately or 

^ Beading sdmanyany api, ® This would be equivalent to the particular (pt^a) 

^ The V^i^e^ikas 
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cannot exist separately will be stated later. — b. Tbe second of tbe two kinds 
is diesoribed in tbe words, ^2. that collection in which the different component 
parts are specified [each] by a term, as for instance * of both kinds, gods»and- 
hnman-beings/^ Now by the expression ^godS“and-hiiman-beings» the two parts 
of the collection which are expressed by the words «of both kinds!^ have been 
specified as being separate. An objection is raised, ^ the expression «of both 
kinds> does not bring the difference between the parts of that [collection] 
into consciousness. How then can we say that the [collection] m which the 
different component parts have been described has received [names]?*' Tl^e 
reply is in the words these two.» And it is because of these very parts that 
the term collection can be imposed. By the words «of both kmds» which 
describe a thing as having two parts, the idea of the collection is expressed, 
since a sentence cannot but express the object-intended by the sentence. 
This is the point. Once more he describes a difference in qualities by saying 
^I\irthermore.» Both the identity and the distinction are emphasized. He 
describes the emphasis laid upon the difference in the words, «‘a grove of 
mango-trees’ [or] *a gathering of Brahmans. ’» Because the genitive case 
is prescribed ^ to express a distinction, as for instance, ' a cow belonging to 
the Gargas.* He describes the emphasis laid upon the identity in the words ® 
«‘a mango-grove’ [or] *a Brahmari-gathering.’» [The compound is to be 
analysed thus,] the mango-trees which themselves make up the grove. 
^Inasmuch as he wishes to emphasize the identity between the collection and 
its parts, [the words] refer to the same subject. This is the meaning. He states 
another kind of collection by saying <S:Again [the collection] is two-fold.^ 
A collection of which the parts exist separately, is one the parts of which 
have an independent existence, apart, with intervals between ; for when the 
word ‘herd’ or ‘grove’ is spoken, the trees and the cqws which are the 
parts of these [collections are thought to] have intervals between them. 
A tree, a cow, or an atom is a collection of which the parts do not exist 
separately, since neither the generic-form and the particular, which are the 
parts of these, have intervals between them, nor do the dewlap and the 
other [characteristic parts] of the cow have intervals between them. From 
among these same collections he selects that collection which constitutes 
a substance {dravya\ saying ^cannot be separated.:^ Having thus inciden- 
tally explained what a substance is, he sums up the topic in hand in the words 
-^Thus it has been explained what the essential-attribute is.^ — iii. With the intent 
to st'\te the third form he asks ^Now He gives the answer in the words 
^from which these [coarse elements] are made,^ ^Of [any one of] these [coarse 
elements]^ one part, a single mutation, is an atom. The generic-form is the 
iimitation-in-extent or the like. The sounds and other [perceptible things] 
are the particulars. [The atom] has its essence in these [two parts]. A collection 
corresponds to such instances [of things] as are in part a generic-form, and in 
* Paiiini ii, S. 50. ® According to Pai;i. viii. 4. 5 the n should be changed to n. 
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part a particular^ wherein these parts cannot separately exist and yet haye no 
interyals between them, And just as the atom is a subtile {mhma) form, so all 
the fine elements {tanmaira) are a subtile form. He brings this to a close in the 
words «This is.» — «iv, Now the fourth form of the elements. The aspects with 
dispositions to discernment and to activity and to inertia and conforming to the 
nature of [their] effects» means those whose disposition it is to be inseparably 
connected with (ami-ganfum), that is, to conform to {anu'‘pat) the nature of [their] 
effects. Hence they are described by the term inherence (anv-a^a). — «v. Now 
the fifth form of these [elements] is purposiveness.» He elaborates the word 
purposiveness by saying «experience.» An objector asks ^ Even if it be granted 
that the aspects have a purpose, how can you still say that their effects are 
purposive ? ’ In reply to this he says <SCthe aspects.^ Products of the elements 
are such things as cows or water-jars. — Having thus described the object of the 
constraint, he describes the constraint itself and its results in the words «upon 
these.» «Tiie evolving-causes of the [coarse] elements» are the elements 
themselves. 


45. As a result of this, atomization (animan) and the other 
[perfections] come about ; [there is] perfection of body ; and 
there is no obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. 
As to these ^ [eight perfections], 1. atomization occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes atomic ; 2. levitation occurs in case [the yogin] 
becomes light ; 3. magnification [mahimani) occurs in case [the 
yogin] becomes magnified ; 4. extension (prdpti) occurs in case 
[the yogin] touches the moon with a mere finger’s tip ; 5. efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire, occurs in case [the yogin] dives 
into the earth underground [and] emerges again, as if in water ; 
6. mastery (vapitva) occurs in case [the yogin] masters elements and 
products of elements and is not mastered by others ; 7. sovereignty 
occurs in case [the yogin] is sovereign over the production, ab- 
sorption, and arrangement of these [elements and products] ; 
8. the capacity of determining things according to desire {yatra- 
kdmdvasdyitva) is the capacity to will actual facts so that the 
elements which are the evolving-causes remain as he wills. An d 
although having power, he does not cause reversal of things. Why 
- not 1 Because at the will of another [the Igvara], who determines 
things according to desire, and who from the beginning is perfected', 
the elements have been so willed. These are the eight powers. — 
^ See Vacaspati iu Saihkh. Tat. Kaam on, Kar, xxiii. 
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Perfection of body Is described later. And its external-aspects are 
not obstructed. Earth with its limitation-iii-extenfc [its essential- 
attribute] does not restrict the action of the body and [organs] 
of the yogiii. For he penetrates even the rock. The water, liquid 
as it is, wets him not. The fire, hot as it is, burns him not. The 
wind, motor as it is, budges him not. And even in the air, whose 
essence is that nothing is covered [by it], his body is covered. 
Nay more, not even the Siddhas may behold him. 

When the elements follow the commands of his will, what perfection is 
attained by the yogin‘5> In reply he says 45. As a result of this . . and . . , 
no obstruction. From the mastery resulting from constraint upon the a. coarse 
[elements], four perfections follow, as he says <g:As to these. » 1. Atomization 
[that is] although great he becomes small. 2 Levitation [that is] although great, 
he becomes light and stays in the air like the tuft of a reed. 3. Magnification 
[that is] although small he becomes in dimension an elephant or a mountain 
or a town. 4. Extension [that is] all things become close at hand for the 
yogin.* For instance, even while standing on the earth he touches the moon 
with the tip of his finger. — He describes the perfection resulting fiom the 
subjugation by constiaint of b. the essential-attribute in the w^'ords «5. efficacy, 
the non-obstruction of desire.^ His own form is not obstructed by the 
limitations-in-extent and other essential-attributes of the elements. He dives 
underground and emerges again as if in water, c. He now gives the perfection 
resulting from the subjugation by constraint of a subtile object by saying 
^6. mastery » The elements are earth and the other [coarse elements] The 
products-of-the-elements are such things as cows and water-jars. He becomes 
master of them, independent with regard to them, and not mastered by them. 
Since there is a mastery of the atoms of earth and of the other [coarse elements], 
and of the subtile elements which are the causes of these [elements and 
products], there follows a mastery of the effects of these. Therefore those 
particular elements or products of elements when put into a certain state remain 
in that state, d. He now gives the perfection which results from subjugation by 
constraint upon inherence (anvatfa) as its object by saying sovereignty.:^ 
Having subjugated the radical cause of these elements and products-of-elements, 
he becomes sovereign both over their growth [or] production, and over their 
decay [or] destruction, and over their arrangement or proper arrangement, e. He 
now describes the perfection which is the result of constraint upon purposive- 
ness by saying -^8. Fulfilment of whatever is desired is the volition which 
becomes effective.5^ Whenever a yogin who has been successful with regard 
to the purposiveness of the aspects wishes anything to serve a particular 
purpose, thit thing serves him for that purpose. Making others eat poison/ 

^ Cf. Eaghuvan^a viii. 46, srag %yam yadi, &c. ; the stanza is missing m some 8d.*s 
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he wills that it have the effect of nectar and makes them live. An objector 
says ‘ This may be so But why does he not make an interchange of things 
also, just as he makes a reversal of powers, so that he might make the moon 
into the sun, or make KuhQ into SinmlT ? * The reply is «And although having 
the power, he does not.» For assuredly these whose desires are fulfilled do 
not venture to transgress the order of the Exalted Highest I^vara. But the 
poweis (^/ikti) of things are not limited in their nature, in so far as they 
differ in .species and place and time and intensity. So it is proper that these 
[powers] should follow the commands of this [yogin]. These are the eight 
powers [aii}i}afycO — With regard to the words <and there is no obstruction 
by the properties of these [elements].> By the very mentioning that atomiza- 
tion and the other [perfections] come about, it is clear that there is no 
obstruction by the properties of these [elements]. But this is mentioned 
again to make kno%vn the fruitions resulting from the constraints upon all 
the objects mentioned in this sutra. And the same holds good with reference 
to perfections of body. The rest is easy. 


46. Beauty and grace and power and the compactednees of 
the thunderbolt,— [this is] perfection of body. 

The perfect body is handsome and- alluring and unexcelled in 
power and compact as the thunderbolt. 

He describes the perfection of the body. 46. Beauty , . . perfection .... 
A compactness as of the thunderbolt. "Of such a kind that the arrangement 
of the parts is firm and solid. 


47. As a result of constraint upon the process-of-knowing 
and the essential-attribute and the feeling-of-personality and 
the inherence and the purposiveness, [there follows] the 
subjugation of the organs. 

The object-to-be-known is the sounds and other [perceptible objects] 
whose essence is both the generic-form and the particular. 1. The 
process-of-knowing is a fluctuation of the organs with reference to 
these [objects]. And this [process] has not the character {dhara) 
of being a process-of-knowing their generic-form only. How, if the 
object as a particular were not seen by the organ, could it be 
determined by the central-organ ? 2. But the essential-attribute ^ 

^ Hhe self-luminous natuie of cognition is Siddhanta MuktaYaii (1898), pp. 181- 
set forth with most subtle discnmma- 184. 

tion by Mr, A. Venis m his note on the 
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is a collection^ inherent in the different parts which' cannot exist 
separately, [a collection] of the generic form [for example, the 
audibility] and of the particular [for example, the sounds and so 
forth], [a collection] which belongs to the saitca of the thinking- 
substance whose essence is brightness. The organ is [itself such] 
a substance. 3. The third form of these [organs] is the perso- 
nality-substance with the feeling-of-personality (asmitd) as its 
distinguishing-characteristic. Organs are particulars of this 
generic-form. 4. The fourth form is the aspects {guna) whose 
essence is determination^ (vyavasdya) and whose disposition is 
to brightness and to activity and to inertia. Of which [aspects] 
the organs together with the personality-substance are a mutation. 
5. The fifth form inseparably connected with the aspects is the 
purposiveness 2 of the Self. — Constraint is performed upon one 
after another of these five forms of the organs. As a result of 
the subjugation of the five forms of accomplishing the subjugation 
in each several one of them, there comes about for the yogin the 
i^ubjugatlon of the organs. 

After the yogin has subjugated the elementehis means for subjugatingthe organs is 
described, 47. Process-of-knowiag . . • subjugation. As a result of constraint 
upon these, the process-of»knowing and the essential attribute and the feeling- 
of-personality and the inherence and the purposiveness. The process- of-know- 
ing is an act-of-perception {grhiti). And this [process], for its desciiption, 
requires the object-to-be-known. So he describes the object-to-be-known by 
saying ^whose essence is both the generic- form and the particular, » Having 
desciibed the object-to-be-known, he desciibes the process-of-knowing in the 
words «with reference to these.:^ The fluctuation is about the same as 
an external-sense-process {Cilocana), an act-of-mutating into the form of an 
object. In reply to those who say that the fluctuation of an organ has as its object 
only the generic-form he sa}s ^And this has noiJS> It is a process-of-knowing 
because [something] is known. And the process-of-kn&^/ing has not® for 
its object the generic-form only. For the central-organ which depends upon 
the external organs, acts upon the external [and not upon the geneiic-form]. 
Otherwise we should have to admit that theie are, for example, no bimd or dumb 
persons. So then if the organ were not to have a particular as its object, then 

^ In accordance with Samkhya-kai aka xxui ^ Compare ii 23, p 158^ (Calc ed), also’ 
it is clear that this term denotes the Sainkhya-kauka xv and Si.mkhya-sutra 

gums in so far as they function as i. 129. 

thmking-substance (Middhi). ® Reading 7w ulmdntjahidUegocaHim. 

30 [noi. 17] 
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tliat particular would not bo externaiiy-sensed by that [orgauj^ How then could 
particulars be determined by the central-orgau ? Therefore the perception of the 
organs has for its object both the generic-form and the particular* This then is 
the process-of-knowing which is the first form of the organs. 2 He describes the 
second form in the words <^But the essential-attribute. » For tiie personality- 
substance out of a portion of its own sattva generated the organs* Hence that 
generic-form of the organs which belongs to all of them, and those particular 
features which are limited to some such object as colour,— both of these two kinds 
also have brightness as their essence 8. By saying €The third form of these 
[organs]^ he refers to the personality-substance as the cause of the organs. So 
wherever there are organs, there this [personality -substance] must be. Thus since 
it is common to all the organs, it is the generic-form of the oigana This is the 
meaning 4. He speaks of <^The fourth form» because the aspects (gmm) have a 
double form, one whose essence is a determination, and another whose essence is 
to be the object of the determination. Of these [two forms], with reference to the 
fact that its essence is an object of determination [and] that it is an object of 
knowledge, the five fine elements and the elements and the products of the ele- 
ments form themselves ; but with reference to the fact that its essence is a determi- 
nation and that it has the form of a process-of-knowing, the organs together with 
the personality-substance [form themselves]. This is the meaning. The rest is easy. 


48. Ah a result of this [there follows] speed [great as that] of 
the eentral^organ, action of the instruments of [knowledge] 
disjunct [from the body], and the snbjmgation of the primary- 
eanse. 

Speed of the mind means that the body acquires motion com- 
parable [to that] of the mind. Action of the instruments^ of 
knowledge disjunct [from the body] is the acquisition by the 
discarnate organs of the fluctuation required for the place and 
time and object desired. Subjugation of the primary cause is the 
mastery over all evolving causes and evolved effects. These three 
perfections are called Honey-Faced (madhupratika). And they 
are acquired as the result of the subjugation in five forms of 
instruments [of perception]. 

He describes the perfections which result from the subjugation, in five kinds, 
of the organs. 48. As a result of this , • , . and the subjugation. The fact that 
the organs are instruments [of perception] even for the discarnate i^ described 
as being the action of the instruments [of perception] disjunct [from the body]. 

^ Compare ^Jafiikara on Brahma-^tra ii. 1. SI. 
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Tile place is Kaslimir or some other [place]. The time is the past or some 
other [time]. The object is subtile or other. As a result of the subjugation of 
the organ and of the inherence [there follows] mastery of aU evolving-oanses 
and evolved-affects, a subj’ugation of the primary cause. These perfections are 
called Honey-Faced by those persons who are expert in the yoga system. Am 
objector says ‘This may be true. By subjugation of the organs, the organs 
together with their objects may be mastered. But what is gained [by 
subjugation] of the primary cause and the other causes of these [organs] ? ’ in 
reply to this he says «:And they.» The instruments [of perception] are the 
organs. The five forms are [the five] proeesses-of-knowing [iii. 47]. [The 
result follows] from the subjugation of these. What he means to say is this : 
These perfections are not a result of a subjugation of organs in general but 
of the five forms [of the prooesses-of-knowingj. And mcluded in these [five] 
is the primary-cause and the rest. 

49. He who has only the fall discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self is one who has authority 
over all states-of-existence and is one who knows all. 

He who is grounded in only the full discernment into the difference 
between the sattva and the Self, and who is in the higher con- 
sciousness ^ of being master in the higher clearness, and who has 
the sattva of his thinking-substance cleansed from the defilement 
of rajas and tamos is one who has authority over all states-of- 
existence. The aspects {guiwC) which are the essence of all things, 
which have both the determinations and the objects- cf-detsrmina- 
tions as their essence, present themselves as being the essence of 
the object-for-sight in its totality to their Owner, the Soul 
{Jcsetrajnd). This is the meaning. — Being <onc who knows aJ]> 
refers to the [intuitive] knowledge, produced by discrimination 
and rising instantaneously [into consciousness], of the aspects 
igund) which are the essence of ail, whether they he [iii. 14] 
quiescent or uprisen or indeterminable. This is the meaning. It 
is this perfection that is termed [i. 36] the ‘undistressed,’ by 
attaining to which the yogin who knows all, whose hindrances and 
bondages have dwindled, takes his recreation as having mastery. 
These sa^e constraints, which whether mediately or immediately lead to powers 
in the form of knowledge and of activity, are for the sake of the discernment 
into the difference between the saitva and the Self by way of the confidence 

» See also i. 15, pp. 41* and 42» ; i. 35, p. 81‘; L 40, p. 84«.» ; ii. 26, p. 164" (Calc. ed.). 
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produced by grasping tbe perfections in turn and binding them togetber. 
The supernormal powers subsidiary to this [discernment] are shown [in the 

sQtral. 49. Sativa . . . and. There is clearness in so far as the defilement 
by rajds and fawcts has been washed away. As a result of this there is the 
higher consciousness of being master. It was inevitable that the sottta of the 
mind-stuff should be overwhelmed by the rajas and tamos. But when the 
latter subside, it is this {sattva'\ that is to be mastered by the yogin its master. 
When it is mastered, the yogin who is grounded in only the full discernment 
of the difference between the saltm and the Self, is one who has authority over 
all states-of-existence. This same he explains by the words «essence of all 
things » «Both the determination and the objeet-of-determination» mean both 
the inert {jada) and bright kind. In this way the power of action has been 
described. He describes the power of knowledge in the words «one who 
knows all.2> With the intent to create passionlessness with regard even to 
this two-fold perfection he gives the technical name current among yogins 
in the words <Cthat is termed the ‘ undistressed. One whose karmas, 
both hindrances [ii. 3J and bonds [L 24], have dwindled away. He is, of 
that kind. 

50. As a result of passionlessness even witli regard to these 
[perfections] there follows, after the dwindling of the seeds 
of the defects, Isolation. 

When, after the dwindling of hindrances and of karma, [intuitive 
knowledge] comes to him thus, ‘ This presented-idea of discrimina- 
tion is an external-aspect of the sattva. And sattva is to be 
reckoned with those things that are to be escaped. The Self 
moreover is immutable, undefiled (puddha) [by the aspects], and 
other than the sattva,' — ^when he is thus unaffected [by the 
aspects], those seeds of the hindrances which, like burned ^ seeds of 
rice, are incapable of generation, go together with the central-organ 
to their rest, — and when, these being resolved into the primary 
cause, the Self does not again have tihe experience of the three 
pains i}apa ), — then these aspects, in that they are manifested in 
the central-organ as being karma and hindrances and fruitions, 
have fulfilled ^ their purpose, and invert-the-process-of-generation. 
Then there is the absolute absence of correlation of the Self with 

* Compare sOksmtkria dagdha-bija-kcUpa dagdha-klega-hija ii 4, 13, pp. 109* and 

ii. 2, 10, 11, pp. 107* and 120“''’; dagdha^ 124* and iii. 55, p 273® (Calf, ed ). 

btjunSm apraroha u.4, p. 110* ; dag^- * Compare carita-adhtkdia ii. 10, p. 120® j 
ViJdbhSva li 4, 26, pp. 110*, 165“, and ii. 24, p. 162“ ; ii. 27, p. 166® : iii. 55, 

iii. 50. i>. 264* and iv. 28, p. 312’ ; 274*. 
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the aspects, [which is] Isolation. Then the Self is nought else 
than the Energy of Intellect grounded m itself. 

With the intent to show that constiaint upon the discriminative discernment 
is the purpose of the Self, whereas other constraints result in what is a pseudo- 
purpose of the Self, he describes the result of discriminative discernment by 
means of the gain in the higher passionlessness. 50. As a result of passion- 
lessness even with regard to these . . . Isolation. When after the dwindling 
of hindrances and karmas the yogin has [intuitive] knowledge thus, — of what 
sort is this [knowledge] ? In reply he says «‘ This presented-idea of discrimi- 
nation is an external-aspect of the saWua.’» The rest has been explained in 
various planes and is accordingly easy. 

51. In case of invitations fifom those-in-high-places, these 
should arouse no attachment or pride, for undesired con- 
sequences recur. 

Now there are four kinds of yogins,^ 1. Prathama-halpilca, 2. 
Madhuhhumika, 3. Prajndjyotis, 4. Atihrdntahhdvanlya. Of theje 
[four], 1. The first is the observant-of-practice {abhydsin) for whom 
light is just beginning. 2, The second has the truth-bearing 
insight [i. 48]. 3. The third is he who has subjugated the elements 
and the organs, and who has provided means for keeping all that 
has been cultivated [such as super-reflective states] and is yet to 
be cultivated [such as the undistressed perfection : see i. 36], and 
who has the means-of-attainment and so forth for what has been 
done and is yet to be done. 4. But the fourth, who has passed 
beyond that which may he cultivated, has as his sole aim the 
resolving {pratisarga) of the mind-stuflP [into its primary cause]. 
Hif^ is the seven-fold [ii. 27] insight advancing in stages to the 
highest [concentration]. — The purity of the sattca in that 
Brahman among these [four] who has directly experienced the 
[second] Honeyed [madhumati) Stage is observed by those-in- 
high-places, the gods. With their high-places they invite ^ him. 
‘ Sir, will you sit here ? Will you rest here ? This pleasure might 
prove attractive. This maiden might prove attractive. This 
elixir checks old age and death. This chariot passes through air. 
Yonder Are the Wishing Trees ; the Stream-of-heaven (mandakinl) 
confers blessedness ; the sages are perfected ; the nymphs are 
‘ Compare SBE, xxi, Eem, Saddharmapupdarika, p. 887. “ Invite, seek to attract. 
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incomparable and not prudish. Eyes and ears [will become] 
supernal ; the body like diamond. In consequence of your peculiar 
virtues, Venerable Sir, all these things have been won by you. 
Have entrance to this high-place which is unfading and ageless 
and deathless and dear to the gods.’ Thus addressed let him 
ponder upon the defects of pleasure. ‘ Baked upon the horrible 
coals of the round-of-rebirths, and writhing' in the darkness 
of birth and of death, I have hardly found the lamp of yoga 
which makes an end to the obscurations of the hindrances. 
And of this [lamp] the lust-born gusts of sensual things are 
enemies. How then could it be that I who have seen its light 
could be led astray by these things of sense, a mere mirage, and 
make of myself fuel for that same fire of the round-of-rebirths 
as it flares up again ? Fare ye well ! Sensual things [deceitful] 
as dreams and to be craved by vile folk!’ His purpose thus 
determined, let him cultivate concentration. Giving up attach- 
ment [for things of sense] let him not even take pride in thinking 
it is he that is thus urgently desired even by gods. Such a one, 
if in his pride he deem himself secure, will not feel as if he were 
one whom Death had gripped ^ by the hair. And so Heedlessness, 
on the lookout for his weak points and failures, and always 
carefully to be watched, will have found an opening and will arouse 
the hindrances. As a result of this undesired consequences recur. 
So then he who in this way does not become attached or take 
pride will attain permanently the purpose which he has cultivated 
within, and will find himself face to face with the purpose which 
he has yet to cultivate. 

Now obstnictioiis to the yogin who has started to acquire Isolation are possible. 
So he gives instruction as to the cause which leads to their dispulsion [in the 
satra]. 61. Those-in-hlgh-plaoes . . , nndesired consequences recur. 
Those-in-high-places are those who, like the Great Indra, have high-places 
[in the Heaven-world]. The invitation is from them. No .attachment to it 
or pride in it should be allowed to enter the mind, because <undesired conse- 
quences recur.> In order to select [from among the four classes] that 
yogin only whom the gods invite with offers of high-places, he mentions all 
possible kinds of yogins by saying ^our kinds of yogins.^ iVom among these 
[four] he describes the essential-attribute of the Fr<^hama-Mtpika by saying 

' Writhing, or -wandering. 

* Comi»re the stanza ajaramaravat prajMk, See., HitopadecT., Introd., verse 3, 
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^Of these [four], 1, * , . the ohservant-of-praetice.» One for whom light is 
just beginning, but is not yet mastered, one whose [intuitive] knowledge has such 
an object as the mind-stuff of another. 2. He describes the second by saying 
^truth-beaiing insights In whose case this has been said [i. 48] In this 
[concentiated mind-stuff J the insight is truth-bearing/' For he is one whose wish 
is to subjugate the elements and the organs. 3. He describes the third class 
by saying «he who has subjugated the elements and the organs. » For by him 
the elements and the rest and the organs have been subjugated by constraint upon 
coarse elements and by constraint upon the process-of-knowing and the other [four 
constraints mentioned in iil. 47]. This same yogin is further described in the 
words «ail that.» He is one who has provided means for keeping all that has 
been cultivated, [that is] acquired, such as [intuitive] knowledge and so on of 
another’s mind-stuff and so on, as a result of the subjugation of the elements 
and the organs. Consequently he does not lapse from them. One who has un- 
perfected means-of-attainment for what is yet to be cultivated, [that is] acquired, 
such as the undistressed [perfection], extending as far as to the higher passion- 
lessness. For human effort, only when it operates upon the instrument-of- 
acqjiiisition, leads to the acquisition of the end. 4. He describes the fourth 
[kind of yogin] in the words ^the fourth.^ For this Exalted [yogin], released 
yet alive in the body, whose present body is his last, has as his sole aim the 
resolving of the mind-stuff [into its primary cause]. So from among all these 
yogins he determines that one to whom the invitation is directed by saying 
«among these [four], the [second] Honeyed Stage » As to the one in the 
FratMma-Mlpika stage, there is not even a possibility of his receiving this [in- 
vitation] from the Great Indra and the other [gods]. The third also cannot be 
invited by them, since by mastery over the elements and the organs he has 
[already] obtained this [invitation] And as to the fourth, because he has attained 
to the higher passionlessness, the possibility of an attachment is far-removed* 
Thus all that remains is the second, the truth-bearing insight. Thus, by elimi- 
nation, only the second, the [yogin]-of-truth*bearing-insight, [remains] as a proper 
recipient (vtm^a) of this invitation. — -Masses through air» means roving through 
the air. ^Unfading:^ is imperishable. -^Unaging:S> is always new. He describes 
the defect due to the arousal of pride in the words ^Sueh a one, if in his pride, » 
One who in his pride counts himself secure will not feel the impermanence [of 
things] and will not reflect upon this. The other part is easy. 

52 . As a result of constraint upon moments and tlieir 
sequence [there arises the intnitiYo] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination. 

Just as the atom is the minimal limit of matter/ so the moment is 

^ Similarly the moment {sctma^a) m the an endless succession of these moments. 

Jain system, equivalent to the hsana See Umasvati: Tattvarthadhigama* 
of the yoga, is a dmvya. And time is sutra, iv, 15 and v, 88-39. 
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the minimal limit of time. Or, the time taken by an atom in 
motion in order to leave one point and reach the next point is 
a moment. But the continuous flow of these [moments] is a 
sequence. Moments and the sequences of these [moments] cannot 
be combined into a [perceptually] real (vastu). Hours-of-eight-and- 
forty-minutes, days-of-thirty-such-hours and so on are combinations 
by a mental-process {hiiddhi}. Thus time, being of this nature, does 
not correspond to anything [perceptually] real, but is a structure 
by a mental-process and follows as a result of perceptions or of 
words. [Thus] to the ordinary thinking of the emergent mind it 
might appear as if it were [perceptually] real. But the moment 
does come within the [real] objects* and rests ^ upon the sequence. 
Furthermore the sequence has its essence in an uninterrupted 
succession of moments. This [sequence] is called time by experts 
in time. So the yogins use the term. For two moments cannot 
occur simultaneously. Because it is impossible that tiiere be a 
sequence between two things that occur simultaneously^ When 
a later moment succeeds an earlier without intemiption, there ia 
a sequence. Thus in the present there is a single moment and 
there are no earlier or later moments. Therefore there is no 
combination of them. But those moments which are past and future 
are to be explained as inherent in the mutations. Accordingly the 
whole world passes through a mutation in any single moment. So 
all those external-aspects of the world are relative to this present 
moment. By constraint upon moments and their sequence both 
are directly perceived. And as a result of this, the [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination comes about. 

It has been stated in one place and another that as a result of constraint upon 
certain objects, knowledge of all follows. This [knowledge of all] is not a know- 
ledge of everything whatsoever without remainder. But it only emphasizes what 


* A moment belongs to the real objects; 
but there is no time outside the sequence 
of moments. Thus the theory of time 
18 mid-way bet-ween that of the Bud- 
dhists and the Yaigesika school ; and 
resembles the Jam doctrine (UmasvSti 
V. 39). 


* Vacaspatimijra says the oppoate.— The 
form atalatnbi is -wrong and popular. 
See W. Eirfel, Beitrhge zur Gesch. d. 
Nominalkomposition, Bonq, 1908, 
pp. 78-79. 
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Mud of knowledge it is, just as in the expression ^ Eaten with all the condi- 
ments/ For in this [expression] the sense is that [the meal] was eaten with 
as many kinds of condiments as were [served], but not all condiments whatsoever 
without remainder. For all that, the word ‘ ail ® has in some cases the sense 
of ^without remainder/ in the sentence for instance, *The glutton has eaten 
all the food that was brought to him/ For here it is understood as meaning 
* without remainder/ So now here he describes the constraint which leads 
to [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination and characterized as 
being a knowledge of everything without remainder. 62. Moments . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He describes the meaning of the word «moment^ 
by means of an analogy and in the words ust as.^ When a clod of earth 
is being broken up, that bit of it wherein the gradations of smallness reach 
their minimal limit of smallness is the atom. So similarly the moment is 
the minimal limit of time. In other words it is a particle of time which 
has no prior and subsequent [within itself]. This same moment is illustrated 
in another way by the words ^Or, the time taken.^ The meaning is that 
[the atom] would traverse the distance measured by an atom. — He now 
describes the meaning of the word €sequence» by saying <S:the flow of these 
[moments],^ The word ^these:S^ refers to the moments. And the sequence 
which is of this Mnd is not [perceptually] real ; but it is abstractly [real]. 
Because, when so combined, it cannot possibly be thought of as perceptually 
real in the case of things which do not occur simultaneously. This has 
been said in the words ^Moments and the sequences of these. » Since 
a sequence consists of moments which do not arise simultaneously, and since 
a combination of moments is not [perceptually] real, therefore also a combina- 
tion of moments and of their sequences is not [perceptually] real. Ordinary 
persons who have neither [natural] excellence of the thinking-substance nor 
that resulting from disputation,^ whose emergent way of thinking is every 
moment new, and who deem such time a [perceptual] reality, are in error, 
So then, is the moment [as contrasted with time perceptually,] unreal ? Not 
so, as he says in the words €B\ii the moment.^ ^Does come within the 
[perceptually] real» means that it is [perceptually] real. It is the basis 
(apalamiam) for the sequence. It is the basis for it. It is supported by 
the sequence only in terms of predicate relations. This is the meaning. He 
gives the reason why the sequence should be the basis for the moment by 
saying ^Furthermore the sequflnce.» He gives the reason for the [perceptual] 
unreality of the sequence in the words «For . . . not.» The word (m)!^ 
expresses the idea of reason. To him who might suppose that they occur 
simultaneously since they belong to different classes he says ^impossible 
between t^o things.^ Why is this impossible? To this he replies «an 
earlier,:^ He brings the discussion to a close in tfi© word «Thus,» So then, 

* Where one contends without reasons for contending. See Hjaya-sntra L 2. B (=?= 44) 
37 [ho. 0 n] 
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are the earlier and later moments merely hare’s horns ? Hot so, as he says 
in the words «But .... which.» The words ^inherent in» mean inseparably 
connected with the generic form. He sums up the discussion by saying 
^Accordingly.^ Since it is the present only which has the capacity to fulfil 
the purposes proper to itself. 


The particular that is the object of this [intuitive knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination] is brought ^ forward. 

63. As a result of this there arises the deeper-knowledge of 
two equivalent things which cannot be distinctly qualified 
in species or eharacteristie-mark or point-of-space. 

If two equivalent things resemble each other in point-of-space and 
in characteristic-mark, it is the difference in species which makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This is a cow ' that 
is a mare.’ If the place and the species be equivalent, it is ;the 
characteristic-mark that makes [us] distinguish between them, for 
instance, ‘ This cow has black eyes ; that cow is lucky.’ * Since 
two myrobolan-fruits resemble each other in species and in charae- 
teristic-mark, it is the difference as to point-of-space that makes 
[us] distinguish between them, for instance, ‘ This one is in front ; 
this [other] is behind.’ But when the myrobolan which was in front 
is put, while the attention of him who has the intuitive [knowledge] 
is elsewhere occupied, in the place of the one behind, then, if the 
places are equivalent so that one would think ‘ That is the one in 
front ; that is the one behind,’ a right classification {pravihhaga) 
is impossible. Since the ri^t view of things {tattvorjndna) must 
be free from doubt, it was said <As a result of this there arises the 
deeper-knowledge,> as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] know- 
ledge proceeding from discrimination. How is this 1 The point- 
of-space coincident with the myrobolan in front is distinct from 
the point-of-space coincident with the myrobolan behind. And 
the two myrobolans aie distinct in that they pass through the 
incident? peculiar to their own points-of-space. But it is this 
passing through the incident belonging to another point-of-space 

^ See on ii. 1. 37, 

® The Eahasjam says that mth. ’white eyes kcky. 
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that is the cause of the distinction between the two. This ex- 
ample illustrates how the supreme yogin has the presented-idea 
{pratyayd) of the difference between two atoms as a result of his 
direct experience of the poiut-cf-space coincident with the atom 
in front, which atom is equivalent [to the other] in species and 
characteristic-mark and point-of-space. The reason for this is 
that the [only] distinction is between the coincidents [with the 
points-of-space] ; inasmuch as it is impossible that an atom 
which is behind can have the point-of-space of the one [in 
front], the passing of the atom behind through its own point-of- 
space is different [from the front atom’s passing through its point- 
of-space]. Others \Ydiyesikas\, however, describe [the same 
matter thus] ; “ These particulars {vigesa), which are ultimates, 
produce the idea of the difference.” Even in this [opinion of 
theirs] the difference as to the point-of-space and as to the 
characteristic-mark and the difference as to limitation-in-extent 
and as to the intervening-space and as to species [might be a 
sufficient] cause of distinction. But it is the difference as to the 
incident that is accessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin 
only. Therefore it has been said,^ “ Since there is no difference 
as to limitation-in-extent or by reason of intervening-space or of 
species there is no distinction in the [primary] root [of things].” 
So says Varshaganya.^ 

Although the knowledge proceeding from discrimination is to he described 
later as having for its objects all things without remainder, still, since this 
knowledge is exceedingly subtile, the particular that is the object of it is first 
of all brought forward [in the words of the sQtra]. 68. Species . . . deeper- 
knowledge. To ordinary persons a distinction in the species [intelligibilis] 
is the means-of-knowing the diiference between things. [But when] the species 
[intelligibilis], the common-nature-of-the-cow, is equivalent, [and when] the 
place, in front or elsewhere, is equivalent, the differentia (param) is the distinc- 
tion in the characteristic-marks of the black-eyed and of the lucky [cowi^. 


Ygnanabhik^ interprets the passage as 
referring to the teaching of the Vaige- 
^kas. He asseits that there is some- 
thingsuchas limitabon-in-extentwhich 
distinguishes permanent substances; 
but that there is no such entity as 
a the property of the substances. 


For there is no differentiating attribute 
over and above the differenceain limi- 
tation or similar differences. The 
contest alone can determine which 
interpretation is right. 

See Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi slvii foir 
another quotation from Yarshaganya. 
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In the case of two myrobolanSj the common-nature-of-tlie-myrobolan, the species 
[inteliigibilis] is equivalent; the characteristic-mark, such as roundness, is 
equivalent. But the difference in point-of-space is the differentia, Wheiij 
however, one wishes to test the yogin’s knowledge, and, w’-hile the yogin 
who has the [intuitive] knowledge has his attention occupied elsewhere, puts 
the myrobolan which was in front behind, and removes or hides the one that 
was behind, then— inasmuch as the places are equivalent so that one would 
think, ‘ That [myrobolan] is the one in front, and that is the one behind ’~r 
a right classification is impossible for an ordinary person, [however] wise, 
who is conversant with the three sources«of-valid-ideas [only]. Whereas the 
rlght-view-of-things must be free from doubt. And in the case of the yogin 
"who lias [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination there cannot 
be the possibility of doubt. So the author of the sUtra says <As a result of 
this there arises the deeper-knowledge.> [The Comment] explains the words <As 
a result of this) by the words «as a result [that is] of the [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination.» A question is asked ‘How can [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from constraint upon moments and upon their sequences 
discriminate one myrobolan from another having an equivalent specieS and 
characteristic-mark and point-of-space?’ This he asks by the words ^How 
is this?» The reply is given in the words «The point-of-space coincident 
with the myrobolan in front.)^ The point-of-space which characterizes the 
myrobolan in front is limited to one moment of the myrobolan in front. ^Or 
we may say that there is an incessant mutation [of the point-of-space as com- 
pared] wdth it [the moment]. And this is distinct from the incessant mutation 
of the ^myrobolan which is behind, distinct, that is, ^from the point-of-space 
coincident with the myrobolan behind.:^ Very %vell then, let there be a 
distinction as to points-of-space. How does this bear, upon the distinction 
between the myrobolans themselves? The answer is in the words <^And 
the myrobolans are distinct in that they pass through the incidents peculiar 
to their own points-of-space.» The coincidence with its own point-of-space is 
that digit of time belonging to the myrobolan which, with respect to its own 
point-of-space, is characterized by a kind of mutation in terms of nearness or 
furtherness. That is its incident peculiar to its point-of-space. Its ^^Cpassing 
through^ is either its getting [to a point-of-space] or it is knowledge. The two 
myrobolans are different in so far as there is this [passing through]. When the 
two myrobolans had a moment of the mutation in terms of nearn^sq and further- 
ness, in so fai as the two points-of-space are in front or behind, then [the yogin] 
performing-constraint (samyamin) experiences the particularity of the incident 
of the mutation belonging to the two, in terms of nearness and furtherness 
with reference to another point-of-space. And he admits that they are quite 
diffeient. Although at present [one of the myrobolans has such] a" mutation 
that it is in the point-of-space of this [myrobolan], [still] up to the present it had 
the mutation with reference to a different point-of-space. So it is the moment 
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of the mutation of this point-of-space which distinguishes it [from the other 
point-of-space]. And this moment it is which is directly perceived by constraint. 
So it was this that was said ^But it is this passing through the moments 
belonging to another point-of-space that is the cause of the distinction between 
the two » With the help of this example and by dialogues ^ between laymen 
and experts and others one comes to believe that the distinction between even 
such kinds of atoms is accessible to the thinking-substance of the 5 ’ogm, as he 
says «This.)?> «Others [VSi^esikas], however, described [that is] set foith [this] 
description by saying ^which.» For the Vai^esikas say that theie are ultimate 
particulars functioning in permanent substances. So they say. To explain. 
Yogins, [when they consider] liberated beings who aie equivalent in respect of 
species and of point-of-space and of time and who are also free from [particular] 
specifications, have a [deeper] knowledge of each person as he lealiy is as 
different from other persons. Therefore, they say, there is some ultimate 
particular. And if so, this same [distinction] is one that serves to distinguish 
permanent substances such as atoms This he controverts in the words «EveE 
in this opinion of theirs.^ Species and point-of-space and characteristic-mark 
havf been illustrated. Limitation-in-exteni is an arrangement-of-parts (sam^ 
stJidhx), In which case [of limitation-of-extent], after a thing whose arrangement 
of parts IS flawless has been removed and after another thing whose combination 
of parts is defective has been put in its place, while the observer meanwhile is 
elsewhere occupied, then there is a presented idea of the difference in so far 
as there is a difference in the arrangement of parts of this [thing]. Or 
limitation-in-extent might be body. There is a distinction, between the 
persons-in-the-rounds-of*rebirths, whose souls (diman) are bound to this or 
that [body], and between those whose souls are liberated [from the round-of- 
rehirth], based on tUe diffeient relations with the elements of one kind or 
another. So in all cases the presented idea of the difference is established on 
other grounds [than the existence of ultimate particulars]. [Consequently] 
there is no [need of an] assumption- of ultimate particulars. — Intervening- 
space® {ryamdlii) makes a difference between things, as in the case of the 
Lands ^ of Ku^a and of Puskara, which are as such two pomts-of-space. 
Because differences in species and in point-of-space and in other respects are 
accessible by the ordmaiy thinking-substance, therefore it was said «But the 
difference as to the incident is accessible to the yogin only.^ The word 
imuts the words ^[difference as to the incident, » but not the words 
<SCaccessible to the thinking-substance of the yogin It follows then that the 
distinction between liberated souls with respect to their relations with their 


^ See ^loka-Varttika, p 412 (Chaukambha sa pp.89® 

S. Se#), ^ol^: Bamiddap-airtix, and 90' (Calc ed.). 

® The Tai^esika doctrine is also rejected m ® See also VScaspati, p. 271'*^. 

1 43 in the phi-ases anwpiacmjam^em' * gee m, 26, p. 238® (^Calc ed.) 
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bodies that have been ^ is also accessible to the ^^ogin But in the case of one 
who has not got the above-mentioned groands for distiiiciioiij there is no 
division in the piimar 3 ’^-cause. So the Master has ilioiiglit. For this reason 
it was said [ii. 22] ^‘Though it has ceased [to be seen] in the case of one whose 
purpose IS fulfilled, it has not ceased to be, since it is common to others beside 
him.'* This is expiessed in the words «lim 2 tatioriun-extent and inteTvenmg- 
space » This statement is to be understood as partial and is to be extended 
to the different causes of difference already described [species, place, time, and 
so onh The meaning is that in the primary-cause whicli is the root of the 
%vorld there is no distinction, [that is] no difference. 


54. The [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimina- 
tion is a deliverer, has all things as its object, and has all 
times for its object and is [an inclusive whole] without 
sequence. 

The word {deliverer ^ (tdraka)> means that it arises out of its own 
vivid light without further suggestion. For it has all things ;for , 
its object. This means that there is nothing that is not its object. 
^It has all times for its object. This means that it has intuitive 
knowledge at all times of one whole (sarvam), past and future and 
present, with [the sum of] its states.^ <[An inclusive whole] 
without sequence> means that it grasps one vyhole, striking, upon 
[the thinking-substance] at one moment, with all its times. Such 
in its complete form is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination. Of this same the lamp of yoga is a part, beginning 
with the Honeyed ^ Stage until it reaches final perfection. 

Having thus shown a part of the object of [intuitive] knowledge proceeding 
from discrimination, he gives the distinguishing-characteristic of the [intuitive] 
knowledge itself which proceeds from discrimination. 64. Deliverer . . . 
[intuitive] knowledge. He points out [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination as the object of the statement; the lest is the characteristic- 
mark. It is called «the deliverer!^ because it delivers from the ocean of the 
round-of-rebirths. He distinguishes this from the Vividness which was pre- 
viously [iii. 33] mentioned by saying ^has all times for its object.!§> <SCWith 
[the sum of] its states^ means in all its subordinate particulars. Hence the 
[intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination is complete. For there 
IS nothing, in any place or in any way or in any time, which is not in its 

^ The force of the suffix carena is explained ® Defined by Umasvati v. 43 as a group of 
m Fan. v. 3. 53. 

^ See III 33, p 2435 . 5 ^^ p 266^ (Calc, ed ) 
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sphere. "Why speah of {ast&m} of other kinds of knowledge? For even 
[concentratioa] conscious [of ohjeots] is a part of this [completed mtmtive 
knowledge]. So then there is nothing more complete than thia as he says 
■tSOf this same the lamp of yoga is a part.» The lamp of yoga is [concentration] 
conscious [of an object]. How does that begin and how end ? The reply 
is ^the Honeyed.i^ The truth-bearing ins’ght [i. 48] is itself the honey 
because it gives a flavour, as has* been said [Comment on i. 47], “Having idsen 
to the undisturbed calm of insight.” with that which has this^ with 

the Honeyed Stage, until it is finally perfected, [until] insight seven-fold in 
advancing stages [ii. 29] has reached the highest. Hence [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination becomes the Deliverer, since even a part of it, 
the lamp of yoga, is a deliverer. 

In either case, whether one has attained to [intuitive] knowledge 
proceeding from discrimination or has not attained to [intuitive] 
knowledge proceeding from discrimination, 

5S. When the purity of the saitva and of the Self are equal 
[there is] Isolation. 

When the satlva of the thinking-substance is freed from the 
defilement of the rajas and lamas, and when it has no task other 
than with the presented-idea of the diSerence of [the satlva^ from 
the Self, and when the seeds of the hindrances within itself have 
been burned, then the saliva enters into a state of purity equal to 
that of the Seif. When-this-is-so {tadd), purity is the cessation of 
the experience which is falsely attributed to the Self. In this state 
[of purity] Isolation follows for one-who-has-supremacy (igvara) or 
for one-who-has-not-supremacy, for one who partakes of the [intui- 
tive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination or for another. 
For if there be [intuitive] knowledge in the case of one whose 
hindrances have become burned seed, there is no further need 
of any [supernormal power]. As being the means of purifying 
the saliva, both the supremacy {S,igvaryo) proceeding from con- 
centration and the [intuitive] knowledge have been introduced- 
into-the-discussion. But strictly speaking the [intuitive] know- 
ledge represses not-sight {adargana). When this is repressed 
there are, no mere hindrances. Because there ate no more hin- 
drances there is no fruition of karma. In this state the aspects, 

^ See above, p. 98® (Calc, ed ). 
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their task done, do not again submit themselves as objects-for- 
sight to the Self. That is the Selfs Isolation. Then the Self 
having its light within itself becomes undefiled and isolated. 

Of the Exposition of the Comment on the Pataiijalan [Treatise], 
the Book on Supernormal Powers, the Third. 

Having thus described the [various] constraints together with their supernormal 
powers, all of which indirectly prepare the way for Isolation, with the intent to 
show that the [intuitive] knowledge of the difference between the sattva and the 
Self leads directly to Isolation, he here introduces the sQtra by the words 
«whether one has attained.^ Whether [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from 
discrimination has been attained or not, nevertheless the insight into the differ- 
ence between the saliva and the Self always brings Isolation to pass. This is the 
meaning. 66. When the purity of the saliva and of the Self are equal [there 
is] Isolation. [The last word] dt is meant to indicate the end of the sCitras 
[of this Book].— 1, The words «one-who-has-supremacy:^' refer to one who has 
the powers of action and of [intuitive] knowledge by reason of the constmints 
previously described. 2. The words ^or for one-who-has-not-supremacy)?> refer to 
one who partakes of the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
by reason of the constraint described [ii 62] immediately before. 6. The words 
^or for another::^ refer to one in whom this [intuitive] knowledge has not risen 
[into consciousness]. In these cases there ia no need at all for supernormal 
powers. Therefore he says . . . no.» And if it should be objected that 
there is no need of supernormal powers in connexion with Isolation, and that 
therefore instruction in them is useless, the reply is ^As being the means of 
purifying the sattva.!^ The instrumental case is used to indicate such a kind 
of a mark [Pan. ii. 3. 21]. — For the attainment of Isolation the supernormal 
powers are not absolutely useless, but they are not directly causes. Thfa is the 
meaning. But^ it is the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination 
that is the topic-under-discussion. And that which is a cause indirectly [the 
powem] is only figuratively a cause, not a principal cause. Strictly speaking, 
however, insight alone is the principal cause; [and not the discrimination]. 
This is the meaning. By the words ^[intuitive] knowiedge» he means the 
Elevation. 

In this [Book] the indirect aids and the aids and the mutations have been 
treated at length, and the attainment of supernormal powers, and among these 
[powers] the [intuitive] knowledge proceeding from discrimination. 

Such is the stanza which summarizes the contents of [this] Book. 

Of the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s [Treatise, which Explanation 
is entitled] the Clarification of the Entities, composed by the Venerable Vaca* 
spatimi^ra, the Third Book, on Supernormal Powers, is fiiidshed. 
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ISOLATION 

1. Perfections proceed from birtb or from drags or from 
spells or from self-castigation or from concentratioii. 

1. The power of having another body is the perfection by birth. 

2. [Perfection] by drags is by an elixir-of-life ^ [got] in the mansions 

of the demons, and by the like. 3. By spells, such as the acquisi- 
tion of [the power of] passing through space and atomization [iii. 
45]. 4. [Perfection] by self-castigation is the perfection ^ of the 

will, ^ the faculty of taking on any form at will (kdinarupin) [or] of 
going anywhere at will, and so on. 5. Perfections proceeding from 
concentration have been explained. 

Thus, in the First and Second and Third Books, concentration and the means of 
thfs [concenaation] and the supernormal powers [produced] by it have been 
especially discussed. And other [matter] incidental ^ or suggested-by-the-course- 
of-the-discussion has been discussed. Now Isolation as resulting from this [con- 
centration] is to be expounded. And this Isolation cannot be expounded unless 
one have analysed the mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation ; and the world 
beyond ; and the self which is to be in the world beyond and which is over and 
above the sum of mental-states (vijmna) and which is the enjoyer, by means of 
the mind-stuff which is its instrument, of the sounds and other [things] whose 
essence is pleasure, [pain,] and so on ; and the higher limit of Elevation (pro* 
samMydna)* So all these things are to be expounded in this Book, as also other 
matter incidental or suggested-by-the-coume-of-the-discussioii. Of these, with the 
intent first to determine-the-nature-of mind-stuff which is conducive to Isolation, 
in the case of persons whose mind-stuff is perfected, he states the five-fold pei- 
fections by the words [of the sUtra], 1. Perfections proceed from birth or 
from drugs or from spells or from self-castigation or from concentration. 
He explains [the sntra] by saying <K1. The power of having another body3 
When karma, conducive to the enjoyment of heaven and performed by one of 

^ Treated at length in the Rasayana-tantra, ® Such as the agglomeration of atoms or 
the seventh of the eight subdivisions the doctrine of momentariness. The 
of the Ayur-veda. distinctions between the fluctuations 

* Equivalent to Mmdmsayitva^ the eighth would be “ suggested by the course of 
didhi^ iii 45, p, 259® (Calc, ed.). the dkcussioa.*’ 
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tlie liuman species^ obtaiDS its fnntioE from some cause or other, then a man, 
fiom the mere fact of being bom into a certain group of gods, passes into another 
body, to the perfection which has atomization and other [supernormal powers]. 
% He describes the perfection which proceeds from drugs. A human being 
when for some cause or other he reaches the mansions of the demons (osiira), 
and when he makes use of elixirs-of-Iife brought to him by the loYely damsels 
of the demons, attains to agelessness and to deathlessness and to other perfec* 
tions. Or [this perfection may be had] by the use of an elixir*of-Iife in this 
very world. As for instance the sage Mandavya,^ who dwelt on the Vindhyas 
and who made use of potions. S. He describes the perfections by spells in the 
words «by spells. » 4. He describes the perfection due to self-castigation in 
the words <3Cfroni seIf*castigation.2^ He describes the perfection of the will in the 
words «taking on any form at will:!S> Whatever he desiies, atomization for in- 
stance, precisely that he attains on the spot. In case he wishes to hear or think of 
anything, that very ihing he hears and thinks. The words ^and so on^ include 
sight and the other senses. The perfections proceeding from concentration have 
been described [iii. 16-19, 21-36, 39-42, 51] in the previous (aUmtmo) Book. 


As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and organs 
which enter into the mutation of another birth, — 

2. The mutation into another birth is the result of the filling- 
in of the eTolving-canse. 

When the previous mutation has passed away, the rise of the 
subsequent mutation follows, since [this body and] these [organs] 
interpenetrate the new [arrangement] of parts. And the evolving- 
causes of the body and organs give aid to their own peculiar 
evolved-effects by filling-in in dependence upon such instrumental- 
causes ^ as merit. 


Now m the case of those four perfections the means for which aie the drugs and 
the other [three] means, the same body and organs must enter into the mutation 
of another birth. But this mutation does not follow from materiabcauses in 


general. For the same quantity of 
when he attains to a supernal or to a 

^ See Markan^eya Pur. xvi. 27 and BbSga- 
vata Pur. nL 5. 20 Compare MabaBh. 
1. 107-8. He keeps himself alive after 
robbers, who have entered his hermit- 
age by mistake, have impaled him. He 
was famous for curses, which were so 
mighty as to blight even Yama. One 
man was cursed to die before sunrise. 


material-causes cannot belong to him 
not“3upernal state-of-existence which is 

The wife of this person, however, 
refused to let the sun rise. Accordingly 
even Mandavya Muni was obliged to 
beat a retreah 

® Compare Vacaspati on iii 18, p. 230*. 
See also i. 44, p. W and iv. 10, p. 283^ 
(Calc. ed.). 
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either more or less [than the present state]. For certainly a material cause 
which IS to bring forth something not different is not -sufficient to produce 
an effect of a different kind altogether. And so with a yiew to exclude the 
possibility of any accidental [difference between cause and effect] he supplies 
the following words, ^As to these [perfections], with regard to those bodies and 
organs which enter into the mutation of another birth. ^ And then recites the 
sntra 2, The nmtation into anothor birth is the result of the fiilingdii of 
the ©volving-caiise. 

When the body and oigans, which have entered into the mutation of a human 
birth, enter into a birth as god or animal, the mutation is the result of the 
filling-in of the evolving-cause Now the evolving-cause of the body is earth 
and other [coarse] elements, and the evolving-cause of the organs is the 
personality-substance. The interpenetration into the parts of these is the filling- 
in. From this fillmg-in there results [this mutation], — as he says in the words 
^When the previous mutation.^ An objection might be madmio the effect that 
if this aid is to follow from mere filiing-in, why is it not eternally so ? To 
which the reply would be ^such . . . ^ merit.» So we have explained ^ how 
the “Same body can attain to the different stages of childhood and boyhood and 
young manhood and age and so on, or how a nijagrodha seed can become a 
nyagrodha tree, or how a particle of fire when placed on a pile of grass can 
envelop the region of the sky by the flaring forth of thousands of flames. 


3 . The efficient cause gives no impulse to the evolving- 

causes ; but [the mutation] follows when tbe barrier [to tbe 
evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant. 

For an efficient cause such as merit gives no impulse to the 
evolving-causes (prakrti), since a cause is not set into activity by 
an effect. In that case, how is this ? [The answer is,] but in 
that case there is a cutting of the barrier, as happens with the 
peasant. Just as a peasant wishing to overflow ^ one meadow- 
plot, whether it he on the level or below or still lower, by filiing- 
in with water from another meadow-plot, does not remove the 
waters with his hand, but cuts [the rim-of-turf which is] the barrier 
{dvarana) of them. And after this is cut, the water itself overflows 
the other meadow-plot. So similarly merit cuts demerit, the barrier 
(dvarana) of the evolving-causes ; and after this is cut, the evolving- 

^ By stat^g that a mutation, from the removed, we have>the explanation. 

maheU down, follows whenever parti- * See Sir Walter Lawrence : The Vale of 
cles of the evolving-cause enter or arc Kashmir, p. 327. 
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cjauses themselves overflow each its ovrn a,pp"opria evolvsd-efTsct 
(vihdra). Or again, just as the same peasant, after the same [rim- 
of-turl^ is cut, cannot force the watery or earthen essences to inter- 
penetrate the roots of the different kinds of grain. In that case, 
what [can he do] ? He removes from among them the pulse or 
maize or red rice or what not. And when they are thus removed, 
the essences interpenetrate of themselves the roots of the grain. 
Similarly merit is an efficient cause in the sense that it follows 
upon nothing more than the mere cessation of demerit, by reason 
of the absolute opposition between purity and impurity. But 
merit is not the cause which sets the evolving-causes into activity. 
Of this Nandigvara and others may be cited as examples. And 
conversely demerit inhibits merit ; and as a result of this there is 
a mutation of impurity. And of this Nahusa^ [the king who was 
changed into] a serpent, and others may be cited as examples. , 
The statement was that this filling-in is by the evolving-causes. With regard to 
this a doubt arises. * Is the filiing-in by the evolving-causes natural or is it due 
to merit ? Which seems plausible [to the objector] ? It seems plausible that even 
when the evolving-causes are therOy the filling-in is accidental ; and since we afe 
traditionally taught that merit [and demerit] are causes, [the filiing-in] is due to 
these causes.’ To this he replies [in the sntra]* 8. The efficient cause gives no 
impulse to the evolving-causes | but [the mutation] follows when the 
barrier [to the evolving-causes] is cut, as happens with the peasant, 
True — merit [and demerit] are efficient causes. But they are not impelling 
causes, since even these causes are tlie effects of the evolving-causea And an 
effect does not impel a cause, forasmuch as this [effect], (in so far as its coming 
into existence is dependent upon this [cause]) is dependent on a cause, and 
[forasmuch as] the function of impelling belongs to what is independent. For 
surely when the potter is not there, the clay and the rod and wheel and the 
water and so on are not impelled by the jar which is to be produced or which has 
been produced. But they are impelled by a potter who is independent of them. 
Nor again can it even be supposed that it is the purpose of the Self that sets all 
in motion. But the Ifvara [sets all in motion] as being the final-end of this 
[purpose of the Self]. For the purpose of the Self is described m setting all in 
motion only as being the final end® {uidega). While this purpose of the Self is 

^ By virtue of knowledge i .d asceticism a serpent (Bhig. Pnr.vi.ll IS i'ix.l7. 
and the power of yoga, Nahnsa was 1 ; and ix 18. 1). Compare in this 

to the task of rahng the Three book, ii. 12, p. 122® (Calc. edu). 

Heavens. But he became blinded by ® In the sense of being the object of desire, 
pride and was degraded to the state of See NySya-Koya under WMemtmm^ 
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yet to be, it is right that the unpfeenoiaenalized matter should fee the cause of 
the stability [of matter]. But it does cot follow from this that merit [and 
demerit] are not eScient eausos at all Since it is quite consistent that they, 
like the peasant, should only remove obstructions’. And in tee esoe of the 
I^vara we must understand that his functional activity is limited to the removal 
of obstructions with a view to seeming a basis for merit. All this, stated by the 
Comment, is clear upon a mere reading. 

But [if it be asked], while the yogin creates many bodies for 
himself, do these [bodies] then have a single central-organ, or 
have they several central-organs ? The answer is, 

4. Created mind-stuffs may result from the sense-of-per- 
sonality ' and from this alone. 

Assuming nothing more than the sense-of-personality as the cause 
of mind-stuflf, [the yogin] makes created mind-stuffs. As a result 
of Jhis, [the bodies] have [separate] mind-stuffs. 

Having disposed-of-the-subject of perfections as taking place by the filling-in of 
evolving-causea, he now raises the question as to the oneness or the manyness 
of the mind-stuff resident in the various bodi^ produced by the perfections, by 
saying ^But [if it be asked], while.:^ 'If this is so, there would be many 
centrsd-organs. And because the intention varies according to each mind-stuff 
of the [various] bodies, there would be no conformity to one intention and also 
there would be no readjustment [of memory], quite as in the case of distinct 
persons. Therefore [there is] only one mindetuff, [which,] inasmuch as, like 
a lamp, it has a diffusive natiue, pervades even many created bodies.' To this 
view he repliesr— du Created mind-etnffls may result from the sense-ofi. 
personality and from tills alone. Each body so long as it lives is evidently 
insqiarahly connected with an individual mind-stuff, such a body, for instance, 
as tiiat of ChSitra or of Msitra. And the same holds good in the case of bodies 
[created by the yogin]. So it is established that each of these [bodies] has a 
separate, central-organ of its own. With tins in mind he says <&om the sense- 
of-personality and from this alona> 


5. While theire is a vaiiety of aoUons, the mi]id<stiiff which 
impels the many is one. 

How can many mind-stuffs have their action provided with a 
purpose by a single mind-stuff? [The answer is], the yogin makes 
a single mind-stuff which impels all the mind-stuf^ From this 
[mind-stuff] the variety of actions is obtained. 

* Compare SSihkhyaiiAitia vi 64. 
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As to the contention that, if there be many mind-stuffs, there cannot be con- 
formity to one intention [of this yogin who has many bodies], nor can there be 
a readjustment of memory, the reply is in the next sUtra. 6. While there is 
a variety of actions, the mind-stn£r which impels the many is one. This 
would be a weakness in the argument, if one mind-stuff which is to guide the 
central-organ resident in the various bodies were not to be created. But when 
such a [mind-stuff] is created, there is no weakness in the argument. And it 
should not be said that [the yogin] having one [mind-stuff] needs no separate 
central-organ proper to each body ; or that there is no need of the creation of 
a guide, because the yogin’s own mind-stuff is the guide. Since what is estab- 
lished by proofs is not rightly-subject to command ^ or to question. On this 
point there is a PurSna passage* “By virtue of his authoritative power the 
I^vara, though one, becomes many. Then being many he becomes one. And 
from him also proceed all these variations of the central-organ. The Yogl 9 vara 
makes the bodies one-fold or two-fold or three-fold or manifold and again un- 
makes them. With some he may partake of objects, with others he may practise 
fierce austerities. All these again he may draw in, as the sun draws in the 
multitude of rays,” With this same intention he says, ^many mind-stuffs.» 


6. Of these [five perfections] that which proceeds from con- 
templation leaves no latent-deposit. 

The created® mind-stuff is of five kinds. For the perfections 
proceed from birth and from drugs and from spells and from self- 
castigation and from concentration. Of these five kinds only that 
mind-stuff which proceeds from contemplation leaves no latent- 
deposit, It alone has no latent-deposit which comes into action 
as a result of passion or similar [states]. It has accordingly no 
connexion with merit or evil, since the yogin's hindrances have 
dwindled away. For the others, however, there is a latent-deposit 
of karma. 

Now of those five [iv. 1] perfected mind-stuffs which have arisen thus he selects 
that mind-stuff which is conducive to release. 6. Of these [jftve perfections] 
that which proceeds ficom contemplation leaves no latent-deposit. Intent- 


» Compare the use of these words by Vacaa- 
pati on i. 82, p. 78” {Calc, ed.^), p. 74* 
{Calc, ed.*), 

* Withsomeomissiotts this passage isfound 
in the Vayu Pur. IxvL 148 and 152-8 
[in the Calcutta edition !i. 5, lS0j* See 
also KSrma Pur. i. 4. 54-5. The phmse 
tasmm m mmaso jayanfe is 


found in Vayu Pur. vi. 22. AH this 
illustrates how various the readings 
of the Vayu are and how much need 
there is of a critical edition. 

Compare i. 25, p. 62^ ; iv. 4, p.278^<^ ; and 
the phrase huddht^ninnamh iii. 52, 
p. 268* (Calo. ed.}. 
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deposits are things that lie latent, subconscious-impressions of karma an' 
subconscious-impressions of Hindrances. That mind-stuff in which these [suo- 
consclous-impressions] are not, is said to haye no latent-deposit. In other 
words it is conducive to the liberation. Since it does not act with reference 
jto passion or similar [states], it is therefore not connected with merit or evil. 
But why is there no activity generated by passion or similar [states]*? The 
reply is in the words «:since the yogin’s hindrances have dwindled away.> 
With the intent to show that the central-organ, which is produced in contempla- 
tion, and in which there is no latent-deposit, is distinct from the others, he says 
that the others have latent-deposits, in the words <^For the others, however.» 


For — 

7. The yogin’s karma is neither- white-nor-black; [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. 

Karma as a class is, as every one knows, quadripartite (catuspdt), 
black and white-and-black and -white and neither-wbite-nor-black. 
Or these [four], 1. the black is found in villains. 2. The white-and- 
black is attainable by outer means-of-attainment. The accumula- 
tion of the latent-deposit of karma in this [division] is by means 
of injury or of benefit to others. 3 The white belongs to those 
who castigate themselves and recite the sacred texts and practise 
contemplation. Because this kind of karma is confined to the 
central organ alone, it does not depend upon outer means and it 
does not grow as a result of injury to others. 4. The neither- 
white-nor-black ^ is found in the mendicant-saints {sannydsin), 
whose hindrances have dwindled away, and whose [actual] bodies 
are their laat. Of these four, the yogin alone has the not-white 
karma, since he has renounced {scmnydsdt) the fruition [even of 
good], and has not-black, since he will have nought of it. But the 
three kinds just mentioned are found in other living beings. 

On .this same point also he introduces by the word «Por^ a sQtra which gives 
the reason. 7. The yogin’a karma is neither-white-nor-black | [the karma] 
of others is of three kinds. A division (jpada) is a topic. [The karma as a 
class which is] contaired in four divisions is in-four-dmsions (catitspada ). — 
2. Whatever karma is attainable by cuter means-of-attainment always contains 
some injury to others. For even in an action in which rice-grains* or some- 

i 

^ See E. W. Hopkins ; Great Epic of India (1901), p. 180; 

® Compare ^astrn Dipika (Ben. ed. i885}, p, 8, first lines. 

39 [k.o «, %i] 
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thing similar are the means-of-attainment, one cannot say that there is no 
injury to others* Beeanse one might possibly kill an ant while pounding [the 
grains]. And after a!L by kilHnrf the seecs,. one the growth of stillm and 

so forth. On the othtsr hand tsiero h bonefliin thiscic^ionj In thai ihe Braimians 
and others receb/e their gifts, The white belongs to those who castigate them% 
selves and recite sacred tests and practise contemplation," to those who are not 
mendicant-saints. He gives the reason for the whiteness in the words 4CBecause 
this.» 4 The neither-white-nor-black is found in the mendicant-saints. He refers 
to the mendicant-saints when he says «have dwindled away.» Because persons 
who have renounced all karma, do not come into activity with reference to any 
karma which can be attained by outer means-of-attainment. And accordingly 
they have no latent-deposit of black karma. And because they have altogether 
offered up to the l9vara the fruition of the latent-deposit of karma, which is 
attainable by the following up of yoga, they have no latent-deposit of white 
karma. For that the fruit of which is indestructible, [that is, Isolation] is 
called white [karma]. The meaning is, one who has no fruit at all,® — how 
can he have that, the fruit of which is indestructible ? Having thus described 
the four-fold kinds of karma, he determines which belongs to which by saying 
«Of these four , . , the not-white.» 


8. As a result of this there foUours the manifestation of those, 
subconscious-impressions only which correspond to the 
fruition of their [karma]. 

<As a result of this> means of the three kinds of karma. The 
words <of those only which correspond to the fruition of their 
[karma]> means that those subconscious-impressions which cor- 
respond to the fruition of that karma which is comparate with 
them, dwell upon the fruition of karma. The manifestation of 
these only follows. For when karma of the gods is in fruition 
it is not the ef&cient cause for the manifestation of bftlliab or of 
brutish or of human subconscious-impressions. It does, however, 
make manifest those subconscious-impressions only which corre- 
spond to it. And the reasoning is the same with regard .to 
hellish or brutish or human [subconajious-impressions], 

diactissed in detail the latentrdeposit of Icarmft, he tells what the outcome 
of the latent-deposit of the hindrances will be. 8. As a result of this there 
follows the m an i fe station of those subconscious-impiressions only which 
etorespond to the feuition of their [karma]. [The suhconseious-impressiona] 

» Corapaae il I and notioe that dkySna takes the place of ffiwmpniyiSMso. 

* If they hare no vMte kaiiaa, how can they hare the fmit <^ whitc ? 
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correspond to a particular fruition of karma, whether supernal or hellish birth 
or length-of-life or kind-of-experienee, which belongs to a particular class, whether 
it be the class of merit or the class of demerit. These same [subconseious- 
impressions] are described in the words «subconscious-impressions which . . , 
^well upon the fruition of karma.^ They dwell * upon [or] imitate. For the 
subconscious-impressions which correspond to the fruition of supernal karma are 
generated by supernal enjoyments. Therefore subconscious-impressions corre- 
spond to their own fruition and are to be manifested by their own karma. This 
is the meaning of the Comment. 


9 . There is an uninterrupted l^cansal] relation [of sub-con- 
scious-impressions], although remote in species and point-of- 
spaoe and moment-of-time, by reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. 

Although a hundred species or a distance in points-of-space or a 
hupdred mundane periods intervene, if there is a manifestation of 
the phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions-which- 
phenomenalize (vyafijaka) a given thing (sra), namely, that from 
•which the fruition [which results in a birth] as cat rises [into 
consciousness], — and if again just that phenomenal [form] by the 
operation of the conditions-which-phenomenalize that given thing 
should arise [into consciousness], — it would in an instant be pheno- 
menalized, in association with the subconscious-impressions, sub- 
liminally existent, of the fruition, [which results in the birth as] 
cat, and which had been experienced in former time. Why is 
this 1 Because, although those [subconscious-impressions] are re- 
mote, the karma [which produces] the same [result] becomes their 
manifester, [that is] efficient-cause; and so there is an uninterrupted 
[causal] relation. And wherefore is this ? The answer is <by reason 
of the correspondence between memory and subliminal-irapressions.> 
Because subliminal-impressions are like experiences, and the latter 
correspond -with the subconscious-impressions of karma, and 
because memory is like subconscious-impressions, [therefore] 
memory arises from sublimmal-impreasions, [although] species and 
points-of-space and moments-of-time intervene, and again, sub- 
liminaf-impressions arise from memory. Thus it is that memory 

^ Compare ii. 7. 
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and sublimiiiai-impressionB are phenomenalized by virtue of the 
fact that the latent-deposit of karma assumes a fluctuation [of mind- 
stuff]. And consequently the uninterrupted-succession [of sub- 
conscious-impressions], although there be interventions, is proved 
from the fact that the relation of the stermination to the 
determined is not cut through. 

An objector says, ‘ This may be true. But in the case of a man who immediately 
after his death passed into an existence as a cat, one would expect a manifesta- 
tion of human subconscious-impressions, in that these came immediately before, 
Tor it cannot be that one should not remember what was experienced on the day 
immediately preceding, but should remember what was experienced in the days 
before the intervention.’ In reply to this he says, 9. There is an uninterrupted- 
[causal] relation [of subconsoious-impressions], although remote in species 
and point-of-spaoe and moment-of-time, by reason of the correspondence 
between memory and subliminal-impressions. Although the subconscious 
impression of the cat pass through intervening births and so on, still there 
is an uninterrupted-succession of this subconscious-impression with respeci; to 
its fruit. For in consequence of the karma the fruition of which was [birth as] 
a cat, that particular subconscious-impiession which corresponds to its fruition 
would become manifest, and the memory of that subconscious-impression would 
be produced, as he says <SCthe rise [into consciousness] of the fruition [which 
results in a birth] as eat.» The rise [into consciousness] means that from which 
something rises into consciousness, [that is] thelatent-depositof karma. The words, 
^nd if again Just that phenomenal [form] by the operation of the conditions- 
which-phenolnenalize that given thing sliould rise [into consciousness]^ would 
mean that it would be manifested[that is] it would be brought near to the beginning 
of its fruition. This is the meaning. «:Subliminally existent:^ means activities 
[of certain impressions]. ^In' association wither it would be phenomenalized 
after having seized. The meaning is that if it is to be phenomenalized, it would 
be phenomenalized only after having seized the subliminal-impressions which 
correspond to its own fruition. Having explained that the result is in imme- 
diate succession with respect to the cause, he now explains the same with 
respect to the effect [memory] in the words 4CAnd wherefore is this? . . . memory.^ 
There is similarity since both [memory and impression] correspond. This ’same 
thing he says by4he word ^ik6.» It is objected ‘If the subliminal-impressions 
are of the nature of experience, then in that case, since experiences are tran- 
sitory, so also should the subliminal-imprCiSaions be transitory. How can 
they be capable of producing an experience capable of lasting a long time?’ 
In reply to this he says dnd the latter correspond with the subcqnscious- 
impressions of karma.> Just as the 'nvisible-influence {apUfva) [of the sacri- 
fice] is stable, although caused by momentary sacrifice (hzma), so a subliminal- 
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impression is stable, although caused by momentary experience. Similarity 
is based upon some kind of difference. Otherwise if there were an identity in 
essence, similarity would be impossible. The rest is easy. 


10. Fxirthermore these [subconscious-impressions] have no 
beginning [that we can set in time], since desire is per- 
manent. 

These subconscious-impressions, because of the permanence of 
desire, have no beginning. This well-known desire [ii. 9] for one’s 
self, ‘ May I not cease to be ! May I be !’ which is found in every 
one, is not self-caused. Why [not] ? [The answer is,] how could 
the fear of death, determined by the recollection of hatred and of 
pain, arise in an animal {jantu) just brought into life, in a condition 
wherein death has never been experienced ? Furthermore a self- 
caused thing does not need an efficient cause. It is for these 
reasons that this mind-stuff, commingled with subconscious- 
impressions which have no beginning, by the efficient-cause lays 
Ijold of certain subconscious-impressions, and presents itself for the 
experience of the Self. Others have come to the conclusion that, 
like [the light of] a lamp which is contracted ’ [if in] a jar and 
diffused [if in] a palace, the mind-stuff has such a form [as corre- 
sponds to] the dimension of the body. And thus [they say] there 
is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of-re- 
biHhs. — It is only this all-pervasive [mind-stuff’s] fluctuation which 
contracts and expands. So the Master says. This [mind-stuff] 
furthermore requires such efficient-causes as right-living. A|id this 
efficient-cause is of two kinds, that which is external and that which 
has to do with self. The external requires the body and other 
means, such as praises and almsgiving and salutations. That which 
like belief, for instance, has to do with self i^ ispbject to the mind- 
stuff only. And in this sense it has been said “ As for friendliness 
and such [exalted states-of-mind], they are the diversions of con- 
templative [yogins]; they are in their essence unaided by outer 
means ; they bring right-living to perfection,” Of these two, [the 
inner and the outer means], that of the eentral-organ is the stronger, 

^ Compare SSifakhya Pravacana Bha?ya (Garbe), i 68 (HOS. 34'*), t. 69 (132**), v. 91 (ISS*). 
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How is this? [The answer is, that intuitive] knowledge aiid 
passionlessness are unsurpassed by any other [force]. Who by 
bodily action and without the force of mind-stuil could empty ^ the 
Dandaka Forest [of people], or like Agastya ^ drink up the sea ? 

An objector says, ‘This may be true. But subconscious-impressions sub- 
liminally-impressed in the previous or in a preceding birth might become 
phenomenalized, provided there be any source-of-valid-ideas [to prove] the 
existence of a previous or a preceding birth. But this is just what there is not. 
And it should not be said that the mere experience of joy or of grief in an animal 
just born is the source-of-the-valid-idea [to prove the existence of the previous 
birth]. For this may be explained by saying that it is self-caused like the 
contraction and expansion of the lotus,’ In reply to this he says 10. Further- 
more these [subconscious-impressions] have no beginning [that we can 
set in time], since desire is permanent The beginninglessness of these sub- 
conscious-impressions furthermore, not their mere uninterrupted [causal] relation 
is meant by the word <$CFurthermore.» This is because desire is permanent, 
since desire for one’s self never loses its permanent character, for the reason^hat 
subconscious-impressions have no [assignable] beginning. And if it be objected 
that the permanent character of desire is unproven, inasmuch as it could be 
explained as being self-caused, the reply is ^This well-known desire,^ 
A heterodox person asks ^Why [not]?:^ The answer is animal juSt 
brought into life» and therefore in a condition wherein death has not been 
experienced in this birth. In other words, he is one who has not experienced the 
condition which is death. How can there be in the child, fallen forward from its 
mother’s lap and trembling in consequence, a fear of death due to the memory of 
pain associated with aversion, as is inferred from the peculiar quivering of the 
child as it clasps very tightly in its hand the thread • marked with the disk and 
other auspicious objects, which hang around its mother’s neck? And if again it 
is urged that this is self-caused, the reply is ^Furthermore not.» Purthemore 
a sdf-caused^ thing does not need [that is] take an efficient cause in order that it 
it^lf should come into existence. What he means to say is this. The tremor 
that is seen in the little child is grounded in fear. Because it is a tremor of 
a particular kind just like our own. And the fear of the child is based on 
the memory of pain and aversion because it is a fear like any one of our own 
fears. And so the fear which is characterized by an expectancy of something 
disagreeable to come do^ not arise from the mere memory of pain. But having 
inferred that the thing of which he is afraid is the cause of something disagreeable, 

^ U^auas by hia curse burned the land to Bel. and Ithics, vol. i, p. 180^). 

ashes and covered it with a shower of ® Compare BSua: Kadambari, p, 152” (ed. 
dust {EamSya^a vii. 81. 8-10). M. B. Kale) and, p. 9S*« (ed. TPeterson, 

* See MahaBh. iii. 105 (Bomb.) and Jacobi’s BSS.). 

article on Agastya (Hastings : Cych of 
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[the child] now also is afraid of something disagreeable. So as a result of the 
memory of that kind of pain accompanied by aversion for that kind of cause of 
fear which has been previously experienced, — when that kind of cause of fear is 
now experienced, — he [the child] inferring that it would cause pain is afraid of it. 
And the child has not come to the conclusion at any other time in this birth 
that falling is the cause of pain. And he has not experienced that kind of pain. 
So that the only alternative that remains is an experience relating to previous 
bhihs. All this can be logically formulated thus. The memory belonging to a 
child just born is based on a previous experience. Because it is a memory. Just 
like our own. Nor can it be said that the expansion and contraction of the 
lotus is self-caused. For what is self-caused cannot stand in need of anotlier 
cause. Because if this w’ere so, even the heat of fire would require another cause. 
Therefore what leads to the expansion of the lotus is merely an accidental cause^ 
such as, for instance, contact with the rays of the early sun. And the cause of its 
closing is the subliminal-impression^ which leads it to remver its original 
position. Similarly from laughter and other [physical acts] we must infer joy 
[and grief] in some previous life to he the causes [of the acts of the child]. 
Sp now let the topic rest. He brings the discussion to a close by saying is 
for these reasons. » — By the words ^efficient cause» he means that karma has 
reached the time for its fruition. ^Laying hold of» means manifestation. Inci- 
dentally, with the intent to do away with the diversity of opinions concerning 
the dimensions of the mind-stuff, he first of all describes the diversity in the 
words, water-jar ... a palace.:^ [The Samkhya view.] ‘Since we see works 
performed only when [the mind-stuff] functions within the limits of the body,® 
there is no means-of-proving that mind-stuff exists outside the body. Nor is it of 
the dimension * of an atom. For then it would follow that at the time of eating 
and [handling] a long corn-cake,^ the five-fold sensation by the organs siraulta^ 
neously could not be produced. And there iano means-of-proof for the assumption 
of a sequence ® [of sensations when] not actually in experience. Furthermore 
one atomic central-organ cannot simultaneously* come in contact with organs 
located in several regions [of the body]. The only remaining alternative 
[for the Samkhya] is that the mind-stuff is of the dimension of the body. 
And in the body of an ant or of an elephant [as the case may be | it Is liable 
to expansion or contraction, like a lamp placed in a [small] water-jar or in 


^ The word samsMra is defined in Tarka- 
saihgmha, ^ 75, 

® The SSihkhya school holds the theory of 
madhyama-pmimana (SUt. v. 69). 

® This is directed against the argument in 
Nyaya-sutra iii. 2. 62, 

This is a cake eaten at the Hindu New 
Ye§.r and on birthdays and on the feast 
of Bewali. In the west it is made of 


corn and ghee or oil with spices and 
salt and is called m Maiathi h6dah)ie. 
On the plains it is made of sugar and 
wheat with almonds, sugar, and bits of 
coco^nut in the middle and is boiled In 
ghee. In Hindi it is called 
* Compaie Nyaya-sfitra iii. 2. 61. 

® Bee Nyaya-sfitra iii. 2. 59. 
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a [large] palace/ [So it is that] others have come to the conclusion that 
the form [of the mind-stuff] is the dimension of the body itself ; it is that of 
which the dimension [is the body]. The [Samkhya] objector eontmues. ' If this 
[atomic theory] were true how can this [mind-stuff] come into relation 

with the womb {hietra) or the seed ? For surely without soniething-'in-^^^ach-it- 
resides (a^ra^a), this [mind-stuff] cannot from thp dead body eater tne blood and 
seed resident in the body of the mother and the father. Since [this mind-stuff] 
is dependent* For certainly when posts and such things do not move, their 
shadows do not move ; nor when the canvas is not moving does the picture 
which rests upon {d>(^ay(i) it move* And further a^’cording to this theory 
the round-of-rebirth would be impossible.* Therefore he says «And thus [they 
say] there is an intermediate state and there is ground for the round-of- 
rehirtha,» The words «And thua» mean when [the mind-stuff] is of the 
dimension of the body, there is, in order to get into another body, both the 
leaving of the first body and the getting into the other body, by means of 
a correlation, while on the way ^ {antara) with a migratory body/ For of course 
by this [correlation] he would pass® into another body as the Parana passage* 
also says, “ Yama by force drew forth a man the size of a thumb.** This what 
is meant by saying that there is an intermediate state and that consequently 
there would be ground for the round-of-rebii‘ths.* Not tolerating this opinion, 
he gives his own by saying <Kthe fluctuation.^ It is only the all-pervasive 
inind-stuffs fluctuation which contracts ^nd expands. So the Master, the S^lf- 
born,® set forth. His point [in rejecting the otht^r theoiy] is this. If the 
mind-stuff without something-in-which-it-resides cannot get into a body, how 
does it [in the first place] find this something-in-which-it-resides in the 
migratory® body? And if we imagine another body in this case, that would 
involve an infinite regress. Further, it is not possible that this migratory body 
be drawn forth from the body, since it is only when drawn forth that the 
mind-stuff can come into correlation with [the migratory body]. Therefore let 
there be a subtile body from the moment of creation and up to the time of the 
great [mundane] dissolution. It would be limited in its function to the six- 
sheathed body, which would be the locus of the mind-stuffs. For so the mind- 
stuff could pass about in one body after another up to the Truth-world and 
down to Avici. And one could explain the drawing forth of this subtile 
body from the six-sheathed body. For in this case there is [no difficulty as 
to an] intermediate state of this [subtile body], because this [subtile body]* 
is always necessarily there. Moreover there is no means-of-proof for the 
existence of this [subtile body] also, indeed it is not within the range of 

^ Adverbially, according to Panini ii. 3 4 « The Tarttika says that the Svayamhhu is 

® Compare Qaihkara on Vedanta-satra in. 1. Patanjah 

1-6 and on xv. 2. 6-1 1, ® This is of course the Com- 

^ See Saihkhya-sutra v 103. pare Samkhya-sutra V. im. 

* Compare MBh. hi, 16763. ‘ So gaiiikara on hi, 1. 1, 
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ocular [demonstration]. Nor can the round of rebirths be the means-of-inferenca 
for this [subtile body]. For [this round-of-rebirths] can be explained quite m 
well by the theory of the Master. While {tu) as for the Tradition {agama\ it speaks 
of drawing out a man (purma). And a man is neither mind-stuff nor subtile body^ 
but the Energy of Intellect which unites not with objects. And since a dramng 
out of this [Energy of Intellect] is impossible, we must understand [the 
quotation] as being merely metaphorical. And so [the explanation of the 
metaphor is] that the meaning of the drawing out is only the non-existence 
of a iuctuation, belonging to both the Intellect and to the mind-stuff, with 
reference to this [object] or that. As to what has been said in the Smrti or in 
the Itihasa or in Puranas with regard to [the mind-stuff] just after death getting 
into the body of a Preta and that through the agency of commemoratiTe-feasts 
{$api?idiJca7-a?ia)'^ and so on [the mind-stuff] is liberated from this body — 
all this we accede to. But what we cannot tolerate is that mind-stuff should 
be migratory. And there is no Tradition to support your theory. For the 
messengers of Yama carry him bound with fetters only as having a body [in 
general]. But it is not said that there is a migratory body. Hence since 
mifd is an effect of the personality-substance; and since the personality- 
substance like the sphere of the atmosphere pervades the three worlds, the 
central-organ is also all-pervasive.® An objector says, ‘If this be sq. the 
fluctuation of this [mind-stuff] would also be [all-]pervasivb, and there would 
te a universal omniscience.’ The reply to this is <gConly this .... fluctuation.^ 
The objector replies, ‘ This may be true. But how has this fluctuation, wiiich 
depends on mind-stuff only, its contraction and expansion from time to time ? ’ 
In reply to this he says <KThis [mind-stuff] furthermore.)^ And this mind* 
stuff for its fluctuation requires some such [efficieut-cause] as right-living. 
He classifies [this efficient-cause] by saying ^nd this efficient-cause. » By 
the words <3Csuch . . . as2> we are to understand energy and wealth and the like. 
By the words ^ke' belief, for instance:^ we are to understand eneigy and 
mindfulness and such qualities [i. 20]. As to their being internal [ means | he 
adduces the consensus of the Teachers by saying ^And in this sense it has been 
said.> ^Diversion^S^ is functional activity, '^P€rfection» means whiteness. 

these two^ means among the inner and the outer. ^[Intuitive] knowledge) 
and passionlessness:^ mean the qualities engendered by them. By n’* iuit quality 
of outer means-of-attainment are these [outer means] surpassed [or] over- 
whelmed? It is the qualities I’esulting from [intuitive] knowledge and 
passionlessness which overcome it, in that they remove it from the condition 

^ See Vishnu Pur. lii. 18. 29. a middle dimension {madhyama’part 

* The Mimansa holds the atman is per- mdna). The Vaiyesika (viii. 1. 2) and 
manent and omnipresent {^loka-Vart- the Nyaya conceive the Stman to be 

tika Vt 18). The Saihkhya-stitms (v. atomic. The Yoga teaches that mind- 

69-71) deny that the central-organ is stuff is all-persuasive ; its fluctuations, 
all-pervasive ; and assert that it is of however, expand and contratt. 

40 [h O.S it] 
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of&eed. This is the meaning. On this point he gives a well-known illustiation 
n the words «the Dandaka Forest,^ 


n. Since [subconscious-impressions] are associated with 
cause and motive and mental-substrate [dgraya) and stimuius, 
if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] 
cease to be. 

1. As to cause. From right-living results pleasure; from wrong- 
living, pain ; from pleasure, passion ; from pain, aversion ; and from 
this, struggle. Quivering in central-organ or in vocal-organ oi 
in body wdth this [struggle], he either helps or injures another. 
From this again result right-living and wrong-living, pleasure and 
pain, passion and aversion. Thus revolves * the six-spoked wheel ® 
of the round-of-i'ebirths. And as it ceaselessly revolves, un- 
differentiated-consciousness {avidya), the root of all the hin4rances, 
is its motive-power. Such is cause. 2. But motive is that [human 
purpose] with reference to which any condition {yasya) such as 
right-living becomes operative [in the present]. For it is not the 
rise of anything new. 3 The central-organ, however, whife its 
task is yet unfulfilled, is the mental-substrate of subconscious- 
impressions. For when the task of the central-organ is fulfilled, 
the subconscious-impi'essions, now without mental-substrate, are 
not able to persist. 4. When a thing confronted [with some 
object] phenomenalizes any subconscious-impression [in itself], then 
[that object] is the stimulus of that [subconscious-impression]. 
Thus all subconscious-impressions are associated with these causes 
and motives and mental-substrates and stimuli. If they cease 
to be, tlie subconscious-impressions cohering with them also 
cease to be. 

The question is raised, if these fluctuations of naind-stuff and the sq,bconscio,us- 
impressions are without beginning, how can they be destroyed ? For surely 
the Energy of Intellect (citi) which is without beginning cannot be destroyed. 
In reply to this he says, IL Since [sutoconsoious-impressions] are asso- 
ciated with cause and motive and mental-substrate (ap-as/a) and stimulus, 

^ Compare i. 5. p. 20“ fCalo. ed.). kmt sanisciracaJemm. Piofessor Jacobi 

® A gix-spoked wheel occurs in the Eig- calls my attention t<f the passage in 

veda i. 164’“, and in the Divjavadana Sainaraicoa Kaha p. S38’“. 
p. ISO” and 281” we find 
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if these cease to be, then those [subconscious-impressions] cease to be. 
Even & beginningless thing evidently perishes, for instance, the fact that a 
thing is yet to be (an&gatatva), [This is prAg-ahhavai] So it is not [a proper] 
middle-term {sMhma) because it is too wide. As to the Energy of Intellect, 
on the other hand, since there is no cause which could make it perish, it does 
not perish. But the reason for this is not that it has no beginning. And it has 
been stated in the sUtra that there is a cause which brings about the destruction 
of subconscious-impressions, although they are from time without beginning. 
Helping and injuring are partial expressions for the efficient-cause of right-living 
and wrong-living and so on. Under this expression the drinking of spirits and 
similar acts are also included. The motive-power {netri) is that which keeps 
[the wheel] moving {nayiM). He gives the reason for this in the words ^the 
root.» Becoming operative is presentness ; but it does not mean that right- 
living as such is made to grow. Of this very point the reason is given in the 
words ^Por it is not.^ That thing to W’hich one is confronted would be such 
as contact with a maiden. So the meaning of the sQtra is that where the more 
extensive is not, there the less extensive also is not. 

Since'* there is no production of that which is non-existent nor 
destruction of that which is existent, how will subconscious- 
impressions, by reason of their existence as things, cease to exist ? 
12.* Past and. future as such exist; [therefore subconscious- 
impressions do not cease to be]. For the different time- 
forms belong to the external-aspects. 

The future is that the phenomenalization of which is yet to come. 
The past is that the [individual] phenomenalized [form] of which 
has been experienced. The present is that which has entered into 
its functional activity. And this three-fold thing is the object for 
the [intuitive] knowledge [of the yogin]. And if they did not exist 
as such, this [intuitive] knowledge, not having any object, would not 
emerge ^ [in the mind-stuff]. Therefore past and future as such 
exist. Moreover if the result of the karma, either that which is 
conducive to experience or that which is conducive to liberation, 
when it is yet to emerge, were without-any-describable-existence, 
then the actions of the wise, directed towards this [or] for the 
purpose of this, would have no ground. And a cause is capable of 
making an already existent result present, but not of producing ® 

^ Witli udapatsyata {rare : WMtaey, § 941), p. 201 . For tlie word upajana seeii 19, 

above 279®. p. ISO*^ ; iv. 2 and 11, pp. 276%nd 288^ 

® For the word ifpajanam compare iii. 11, For the verb see i. S3, p. 78* (Calc. ed.). 
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something [altogether] new. The efficient cause when Mly 
established gives aid to the particularized [form] of the effect, but 
it does not cause anything [quite] new to come into existence, A 
substance, moreover, consists of a number of external-aspects. 
And by variation of this [substance's] time-forms the external- ** 
aspects are in successive states. The past or the future does not, 
like the present, exist as a material thing, in that it has been 
changed into a particularized phenomenal form. How then is it ? 
The future has its peculiar existence as a thing yet to be pheno- 
menalized. The past has its peculiar existence as having an 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] already experienced. The 
[individual] phenomenalized [form] of the thing itself belongs to 
the present time-form only. This cannot be for the past and the 
future time-forms. And while one time-form is present, the two 
[other] time-forms are of course inherent in the substance. Hence 
the three time-forms do not come into a state-of-existence aft^r 
having-been-in-a-state-of-non-existence. 

With the intent to introduce the next sUtra he raises a doubt by saying^ 
«fchere is no.» The words «:of that which is non-existent:^ have been intro- 
duced either incidentally or by way of illustration. 12. Past and future as 
such exist ; [therefore subconscious-impressions do not cease to be]. For 
the diiarerent time-forms belong to the external-aspects. There is no 
production of things non-existent, nor destruction of things existent. But 
emergence and remergence (udaija-vpa^au) are nothing but a mutation of the 
dijfferent time-forms of external-aspects which are existent. This is the mean- 
ing of the sUtra. ^Experienced:^ is that by which one gets to the [individual] 
phenomenal [form]. The meaning is that at present its [individual] pheno- 
menal [form] is not. And so the external-aspect [is] existent in all three times, as 
he says ^CAnd For what is non-existent does not become an object of 
knowledge, because it is without-any-describable existence. For a mental act 
is nothing but a shining-forth of the object. And it cannot occur where there 
is no object. Whereas the mental-act of yogins has the three worlds for its 
object. The mental-act of such as we are also would not arise if there were 
no object. And this is [quite] consistent. Therefore the past and the future 
exist as conneeted-inseparably with their generic-forms. So the [intuitive] know- 
ledge of on© who has experience of this kind is called the cause of the existence 
of the object. Because the future exists as something stateable, it also exists 
as an object, as he says in the words <8:Moreov©r . , . conducive to expei^ence.^ 
CTh© wis©:^ is the clever man. And as to any acts to be performed, when 
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one tiling Is the cause of another, it can bring its particular function into play 
only when the effect is [already] existing, for instance, the chapters of the 
Veda referring to the [cutting of] sacrificial-reeds (kdnrlaldva). For certainly 
these cuttings of reeds do not bring into existence what is not existing. But 
they cause modifications^ or they bring near a thing which is existing* 
Similarly the potter and the [efficient causes] lead to the present existence 
of a water-jar which already exists as he says <gim already existent,» But if the 
past and future are to be supposed as being non-existent simply because they 
are not in the present, then, whew ! Sir ! the present also would be non- 
existent, because it is not in the past and future. But as to existence irrespective 
of its relation to time-form or to substance, it equally holds for all three, as he 
says «A substance, moreover.^ The words «are in successive States» mean 
belonging to each state one by one. The expression ^as a material thiiig» 
means in a substance which is a material thing. The termination 4as fs used 
for all case-endings. If the past and the future are, only so far as they are pi^st 
and future, then at the present they are not, because at this time they are not 
past or future, as he says «And while one.^ He brings the discussion to 
a clDse in the words ^state-of-existence after having-been-in-a-state-of-aon- 
existence.» 


18. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] are 
phenoinenalized [individuals] or subtile [generic forms and] 
their essence is the aspects (guna). 

<These> are of course those external-aspects with the three time- 
forms : those which are [phenomenalized] are the present ; those 
which are subtile are the past and the future, the six ^ non-particulars. 
Since this whole world is nothing more than a particular colloca- 
tion of aspects {guna), it has in the strict sense the aspects as its 
essence. And in this sense the Exposition ^ of the System has said, 
The aspects from their utmost height 
Come not within the range of sight. 

But all within the range of sight 
A phantom seems and empty quite.” 


^ For the compound praptivikdrau see 
Part, ii. 2, S2. 

2 ii. 19, p 14r (Calc. ed.). 

® The quotation is attributed to Ydrsaganya 
by Vicaspatimi^ra in his Bhamati on 
^ VedSnta-sQtra ai. 1.2. 8 in the follow- 


ing words em yoga^dstraHi vyutpd* 
dayitd-dha sma JBhagamn Vdnaganyah 
“^««d7tf7w(Nirnayasagara, first edition, 
p 352). Compare Yijhana BhiJksu m 
his Vijiianamrta (Benares ed. 1901), 

p. 101. 
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An objector says, ‘This may be true. But this manifold amplification 
(fjrapama) of the varied forms of the universe having as its essence 

the kinds of mutation which are the states of the substance and its external- 
aspects, cannot properly come out of one primary substance. For from a cause 
which has no diversit}*, diversities of effect cannot come to pass/ In reply 
to this he says 18. These [external-aspects with the three time-forms] 
are phenomenalized [xndmd*ttals] or subtile [generic forms and] their 
essence is the aspects (^u/ia). These external-aspects with the three time- 
forms, both the phenomenalized and the subtile, have the aspects as their 
essence. For they have no other cause than the three-fold aspects. But as 
to their diversity, it follows from the diversity attending upon the beginningless 
subconscious-impressions from hindrances produced by these [aspects (guua)]. 
In %vhioh sense it has been said in the Vayu^ PurSna, “Because the primary 
cause has manifold forms, there is a marvellous mutation.** Of the earth and 
the other phenomenalized [individuals], and of the eleven organs, lyhich are 
present forms, there are past and future [forms], which are the six non- 
particulaiized [forms; and these] arise according to their capacity. — Making 
now a distinction between the permanent and the impermanent forms of tto 
universe, he gives first its permanent form in the words «this whole worl(l!» 
€This» [that is] the visible [world]. «A collocation^ means a mutation with 
a particular arrangement of parts. On this point there is a specific mention 
of the Shastitantra ^ text. It is like a phantom (mcl0), but not quite a phantom. • 
<S:Empty quite» means perishable. For just as a phantom in no time assumes 
different shapes, so those evolved-effects ivhose external-aspects become visible 
and invisible, change from moment to moment. Whereas primary-matter is 
permanent, and thus not homogeneous with a phantom, and is accordingly an 
ultimate reality. 


But if all things are aspects (^na), how is it that there is a 
single sound and a single organ [of sense] 1 
14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of muta- 
tion. 

When the aspects disposed to vividness and to activity and to 
inertia have as their essence processes-of-knowing, in so far as they 
are instruments [of perception], there is a single mutation, for 
instance, the organ-of-hearing. When their essence is objects-for- 


^ xlk. 182, AnandS^rama ed,, p. 158, and * See Garbe : Mondschein der Samkhya 
iiii 20, Anand^rama ed , p. 175. See Wahrheit,‘p. Ill, note 3 ; and Garbe’s 

also Saihkhya Tattva Eaumudi xlii Translation of the Saihkhya Pravacana 

[Garbe’s translation, p, 86]. Bhasya, vi. 3,p. 147. 
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knowledge, in so far as they are sounds, there is a single muLation, 
a sound, an object of sense. The sounds and other [perceptible 
objects], belonging to the general class of limitation-in-extent, ^ 
have a single mutation, an atom of earth, a part of a fine-substance 
(tamndtra). And these [atoms] have a single mutation, the earth, 
a cow, a tree, a mountain, for examples. By adding [to each of] 
the other [coarse] elements [successively] liquidity and heat and 
motivity and the making of a space, a generic-form, the beginning 
of a single evolved-effect, would be formed.* — They who from the 
following point of view deny the existence of a thing as such by 
saying. ‘ There is no intended-object dissociated from a mental act, 
but percepts are dissociated from intended-objects and imagined 
as in dreams and similar states,’ and they who say ‘ a thing is only 
a readjustment of percepts, like the objects of a dream, and not 
a thlpg in the full sense of the word,’ — these, when the thing is 
presented by its own authority as it is itathd) [according as it is 
seen] to be there [idam), since they throw overboard the thing 
as such by an abstract {vikaljja) thinking without force of proof, — 
how in the very act of prattling it away can their own words be 
worthy of belief 1 

It may be granted that the three-fold aspects {guna) have such a diversity of 
mutation. But whence comes a single mutation, so that one says ‘This is 
earth’ or ‘This is water’? By raising this objection, since there is a con- 
tradiction between the thiee essences and the singleness, he introduces the 
sQtra. 14. The that-ness of a thing is due to a singleness of mutation. 
We see a single mutation belonging to many, for instance, when a cow or 
a horse or a buffalo or an elephant is huddled together in a brackish * [land], 
each has a single mutation characterized by the common nature of salt. And 
[similarly] a wick and oil and fire form a lamp. In the same way the aspects 
(guna), though many, have a single mutation. As a result of this, each of the 
fine elements (tanmatra) and of the elements and of the products-of-the-elements 
has a •that-ness, that is a singleness. [When their] essence is objects-for- 
knowledge, in so far as sattva is predominant, their essence is vividness. And 

^ Compare iii. 44, p. 254® (Calc. ed.). have the brackish flavour attaching to 

® The ManiprahhS says nmasthale. And their bodies.’ Colonel Jacob adduces 

the Patahjala Rahasjam says, ‘ If cows evidence to show that j-a«io is the 

and other animals are huddled together name of a particular salt-lake or mine 

in thaft brackish spot (rumalavana- (Second Handful of Popular Maxims, 

hhumi), then all of them together will 2nd edition, 1909, p. 69j. 
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being subsidiary-products of the personality-substance they have a single 
mutation in the form of instruments [of perception], [for instance], the organ- 
of-hearing» In so far as the tamas of these same [aspects] is predominant, 
inasmuch as they are insensate {jada) and thus have objects-for-knowledge as 
their essence, there is a single mutation as being the fine element sound,, 
an object of sense. By the words sound» he indicates the fine element 
sound ; by the words ^object of sense}^ he indicates that it is insensate. But 
the fine element cannot possibly be the object of the organ-of-hearing. The 
rest is easy.— He now raises up a Destructionist {vaina(;ika\ who holds the 
Theory of Ideas {vijMmvMin\ by saying There is no intended-object dis- 
sociated from a mental-act/:g^ ^For if there be elements and products of- 
elements distinct from mental-acts, then we might suppose a productive cause 
of them such as the primary cause. But in the strict sense they are not anything 
different from ideas. How is it then that a primary cause is presupposed? 
And how is it that processes-of-knowing, the organs-of-sense, which are evolved- 
effeots of the personality-substance, are presupposed ? To explain. Since an 
insensate intended-object cannot be vivid of itself, there is no intended-object 
dissociated from some mental-act. [Association is] Coexistence [that is] a r^a- 
tion. The absence of this is dissociation. The prefix vi- is used in the sense of 
absence. The meaning is that there is nothing unrelated to some idea [in other 
words] something which might properly be described as non-existing. On the 
other hand mentabacts do exist dissociated from intended-objects. For in so far*^ 
as this mental-act is vivid in itself, it does not require an insensate intended- 
object in order to make a statement as to its own existence.’ So then the 
holder of the Theory of Ideas {vi^Mnavadin) has indicated two requisites, 1, the 
fact^ that it is perceived {vedyatva)^ and 2, the fact that it is apperceived 
along with something else {saho^alambhci), ^ These two points can furthelr 
be brought out in a syllogism thus. Whatever is perceived by whatever 
process-of-perception, that [intended-object] is not distinct from that [process- 
of-perceptionj. Just as the soul in the case of knowledge. And the elements 
and the products-of-the-elements are perceived. So this apperception [of 
elements] Is pervaded by the contrary proposition, [that is, it refutes the 
absence of distinction between the process and the object]. So the fact-that- 
it-is-perceived, which is less-extensive as compared with what-is-the-opposit© 
of the distinction which-we-wish-fco-deny, [as soon as this fact] is known, posits 
the absence-of-distinction, which is more extensive mth regard to itself f^the 
perception]. And when we see this, [the fact that they are seen as different], 
which is just the contrary of this, is denied. Accordingly, when any thing 
is invariably seen with another thing, then the one is not different from the 
other, just as the second moon which is always perceived with the [actual] 
moon. And it is the case that the object is always invariably perceived with 

^ Similar discussion by on ii. 2, 28. See also Sarva-dar^ana-saihgraha (Anand, 

ed.), pp, 9-10, and 18. 
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the thought. Thus this perception contradicts the more extensive [term] ; the 
invariable relation contradicts the variable relation which is more extensive 
than the distinction, which we must deny. Bemoving thus the variable relation, 
it rejects the distinction, which is less extensive than this [relation].^ Let this 
be assumed. And if the intended-object is not different from the thought, 
thehi how is it that they seem to be different ?’ In reply to this [the VijnSnavadin] 
says ^ ^imagined.^ As the Destructionists ® say ^^Becaus© there is invariably 
an apperception of [the object] blue and of the percept of this [blue] at the 
same time, there is no difference [between them]. And the difference that 
may be seen between them results from illusions of mental-acts just as a pair 
of moons may b© seen when there is one only without a second.” [The 
Vijhanavadin] makes clear the imaginary [difference] in the words ^only a 
readjustment of percepts. [The author of the Comment] refutes this by 
saying ^these.:?> The construction of the sentence is, how can their own words 
be worthy of credence? — ^Presented» means brought beforerthem at the time 
of each perception. How [is it presented]? He replies ^as it ia.3^ In 
the different ways that [a thing] shines forth as being [the thing] that is 
pointed to as this and this, in that very way eo ipso {svayam) it is presented ; 
but nSt as being reduced to an object of a mental-act [or] as being a figment 
of the imagination. The words 4:by its own authority» point out that the 
intended -object acts as cause with reference to the mental-act, because the 
int|nded-object has given rise to the mental-act by virtue of its own power 
as an object-for-knowledge. It is on account of this that the mental-act is the 
perceiver of the intended-object. Now how could a thing, which is of such 
a kind, [be thrown away] by reason of an [empty] abstract thinking having 
no force of proving? For since an [empty] conception is no meana-of-proof, 
therefore what is based upon it and what is in essence that [empty abstraction] 
is no means-of-proof. In this way throwing overboard the thing as such, [that 
is] setting it afloat. — An occasional reading is * holding it under/ In this case 
too the meaning is the same. Prattling away this object in this way, [how] 
can their own words be worthy of belief? Tiiis is what is intended. The two 
middle terms given, the invariable apperception at one time and the fact of 
being perceived, are non-conclusive. Because the negative statement is open to 
doubt. To explain. The coarseness and externality appear [in consciousness] 
in the case of elements and products of elements which [as you say] have the 
► form o| thought [only], but these two [qualities] are not possible in the case 
of thought [only]. To explain. Coarseness means pervading several points-of- 
space. Externality means related to separated points-of-space. And it is im- 
possible that a single mental-act should pervade several points-of-space and also 

^ If there is hheda, there is m%iyatmahopa‘ * Quoted Sarra Bar9. Saihg. p. 16 (Anaadig. 
lambhai but there is none of this ed.) and de la ValMe Poussin’s note in 
latter ; therefore there is no Le Bouddhisme (Mus^oa, 1902), p. S4. 

41 [k*o.s. n ] 
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[occupy] separated points-of-space. For it is impobsibic to have in a single tiling 
the confusion of contrary qii ah Lies such as occupying this point-of-space and not 
occupying this point-of-space* ELe if this were pobSihie, one \\ould have to 
admit that all three woilds are a single thing. If it be said that for this very 
reason we should admit that there is a difference in the mental-acts fas to 
coarseness and externality, in that there are as many though tb as there are forms 
of the thing], then the reply would be, Then I Sir ! in the ease of the ideas 
which can grasp even the extremely subtile objects [finer than coaiseness and 
externality],- and which take no notice of each other’s behaviour, and which am 
awake only to that [one atomic object] which comes within their range— how 
could there be the appearance of coarseness ? And you cannot talk [of what 
is perceived by the later-distinct-impression {vikdipaj in language] which refers 
to the later-distinct-impression. Because there is no confusion of [the content of 
this Impression with anything else], and [on the other hand] there is a clear 
appearance [of coarseness]. Nor can it be said that coarseness is externally 
sensed (dlociiam) [by the hrst-indistinct-impression], and so the clearness of the 
knowledge (saviJcalpa) which follows this, and which is conditioned by this 
[avikalpa] could be explained. Further this later-distinct-impression is not, like 
the first-indistinot-impression, limited to its form (dJedra) and to nothing elm. 
For since this [later-indistinct-impression] is not itself a coarse [thing], it 
cannot make the coarse [manifest] as its object. Therefore if an idea is to 
be outer, since, as we have shown it, it cannot be coarse or outer, then these 
coarse and outer [impressions] may be counted, if you will, as altogether false. 
And you cannot say that such a false impression is just the same as a mental- 
act. For then you would have to admit that the mental-act is as empty as 
this [false impression]. — So to resume the argument {taihd ca)> In so far 
as the fact of being perceived is not less extensive than the absence of difference 
between [the idea and the object], how can the fact of its being perceived 
refute the fact of the difference? — And as to being invariably together. Just 
as in the case of the mental-act and of the coarseness, the one existent and 
the other non-existent, so likewise in the case of two existing things [the being 
perceived invariably together] may be explained on the ground of the nature 
of things or on the ground of some kind of an obstruction [in the thinking 
apparatus]. Accordingly those two fallacious middle terms [put forth by the 
opponent], because they are non- conclusive, only give rise to an [empty] 
abstraction {vikalpa}^ if there be no external [thing]. And the authority of 
a perception is not to be gainsaid by a mere [empty] abstraction. So the point 
was well taken when he said ^by an abstract {viJialpa) thinking without 
force of proofs By this [discussion we must understand that also the 
view which attempts to prove that objects] are ideas, urged as a ground that 
ideas have no external-basis, as illustrated by the ideas of a dream, is also 
overthrown. And the alternatives (vikalpa) regarding the object- of -the-illation 
have been offered-in- rebuttal by stating that the relation i& that between whole 
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and [part]. Foi details tlie NySya Kanika' is to be consulted. So theie is 
no need of details here. 

Why is this incorrect ^ 

15. Because, while the [physical] thing romams the same, the 
mind-stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] dis- 
tinct levels-of-existence. 

A single [physical] thing is the common [physical] basis for many 
mind-stuffs. It is not, of course, figured forth by a single mind- 
stuff. nor yet is it figured fo'^th by many mind-stuffs. It is 
rather grounded in itself. Why is this^ Because, while the 
[physical] thing remains the same, the mind-stuffs are different. 
When the mind-stuff is in relation with right -conduct, the rnind- 
stuff has thoughts of pleasure, the [physical] thing remaining tire 
same. When in relation with wrong-living, from the same 
^physical thing] it has thoughts of pain. When in relation with 
undifferentiaied-consciousness, from the same [physical thing] it has 
thoughts of infatuation. When in relation with colnplete insight, 
from the same thing it has thoughts of detachment.* If this is so, 
by whose mind-stuff would this thing be formed * Nor would it be 
sound to say that one person’s mind-stuff is affected when brought 
into relation with an object formed by the mind-stuff of another 
person. Consequently the [physical] thing and the thought distinct 
because of dissimilarity, in that the thing is the object-for-know- 
ledge and the thought is the process-of-knowing, [are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. There is not even a trace ® of a blending of the 
two. But from the point-of-view of the Sarhkhya, since a thing has 
three aspects (gunc^ and since the changes of the aspects * are 
unstable, it comes into relation with the mind-stuffs [of men], 
dependent [for its existence in tliis case or the other] upon such 
determinants as right-living [or wrong living or undifferentiated 
consciousness or complete insight], it becomes the cause, in one form 

Beferencc is made to tins work by Vacas- the Bhamat! on TedEnta slatra in 2» 

patimigra at i, 32, p, 75* (Calc, ed.), 25 (Nirnaya-sagara ed.), p. 462* 

and also in the Tattva Bmdu [Benares, ® Compare ii. 28. 

^1892), p. 23’^. — The Nnvlamhanavada ® Compare Pan. i. 2, 15. 
j 0 discussed m the ^astra-dipika, p. 32 , ^ Compare ii 15, p, 135**; iii. 9 and 13, 

In the Nyaya kariika, p. 261 , and m pp. IW and 204® (Calc, ed.), 
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or another, of presented-ideas, as they rise [into conscioiisness]^ 
corresponding [in quality] to the [determining] efficient-cause. 

So having in this manner, independently of the sUtra, given the reason for 
setting np [the physical thing] as something over and above the mental-act, the 
author of the Comment introduces the reason as given in the sUtra itself by the 
words «Why is this 15. Because, while the [physical] thing remains the 
same, the mind-stuffs are different, [therefore the two are upon] distinct 
levels-of-existence. Whatever units are in the manifold these differ absolutely 
from the manifold. For instance, a single thought in Chaitra or in Maitra Is 
distinct from the presented-ideas in Devadatta and in Vishniumitra, which are 
dissimilar. And since the intended-object is not different, even when the thoughts 
about it are manifold, it is other than the mental-acts. And further the iden- 
tity of the intended-ohject, although the thoughts of those who know it validly 
are different, is determined by the connexion of one [thought] with another [in 
memory]. For in the case of a single woman who is presented-to-the-minds of 
several persons, enamoured or ill-disposed or infatuated or detached, we see a 
reciprocal connexion so that one thinks ‘ She who is seen by you is seen me 
also.’ Consequently while the [physical] thing remains the same, becaufe the 
mind-stuffs are different, because there is a difference of thoughts, [therefore] 
the two, the intended-object and the thought, [are upon] distinct levels-of-exist- 
ence [that is] [distinct] means of distinguishing the essential attributes. Jn 
the lover, a thought of pleasure with reference to the woman loved ; in rival 
mistresses, a thought of pain ; but in Chaitra who has not obtained her, a thought 
of infatuation, a depression. ^This may be so,’ the objector says, ^ but that 
intended-object with the distinguishing characteristic of being loved is figured 
forth by a mind-stuff of one person. And this same [intended-object] affects 
the mind-stuff of the others also. So [this mind-stuff] might be supposed to be 
common.’ In reply to this he says 4Cnor would it be . , . another.^ For if that 
were so, when one person has the thought of blue, all would have the thought 
of blue. A further objection would be this ^ Even according to the view which 
maintains tire distinct existence of objects {arthavMa), how can one and the 
same object be the cause of mental-acts differing according to the difference 
in pleasure and the other [experiences]? For from a "cause which is not differ- 
ent in its distinguishing characteristics there should be no difference in effects.’ 
In reply to this he says <g:from the point-of-view of the Samkhya.» It i% quite 
consistent to say that the same external thing which is a mutation of the thi*ee 
aspects (guna) has three forms. The objector says ‘ Even if it be so, then all 
without distinction would have a mental-act of pleasure and of pain and of 
infatuation.’ In reply to this Re says 4Cdependent [for its existence] upon such 
determinants as right4iving.:$> The sattva accompanied by the rajas and deter- 
mined by right-living produces the sensation of happiness. But this same sattva 
when determined by knowledge {vidga)^ after the rajas has been removed, gives 
rise to a sensation of detachment. And right-living and the other [experiences] 
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are not all in all persons. Some of it is in some persons. So this arrangement 
[of pleasures and of pains] is quite consistent. 

There are some who say that a thing is coextensive with its 
thought, in. so far as like pleasure and the other [experiences] 
it is experienced. In this way when they thus reject the quality 
of being common [to several mind-stuffs], they deny the existence 
of the thing in both its earlier and its later moments. 

16. And a thing is not dependent upon a single mind-stuff, 
[for then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that 
mind-stuff], [and] then what would it be ? 

If a thing were dependent ^ upon a single mind-stuff, then if the 
mind-stuff be distracted or restricted, it itself would be un- 
touched by that mind-stuff. And not coming within the range 
of that [mind-stuff], and not being proved [by that mind-stuff], 
aqd unperceived in its nature by any one, would it then be at all?® 
AM how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff? 
It would not possess those parts of it which are not apparent. So 
that if one says the back does not exist, neither could the beUy be 
"known. Consequently an intended-object is independent [of mind- 
stuff] and common to ail the Selves. And again independent 
mind-stuffs function differently for each Self. As a result of 
a relation between these two [the intended-object and the mind- 
stuff] there follows an apperception, an experience of the Self. 

On this point there are some disputatious persons who say that the object is 
coexistential with the idea. Because it is the object of experience, like pleasure. 
What he means to say is this. The intended-object might be admitted to be 
distinct from knowledge, still since it is insensate {jada), it cannot be perceived 
in the absence of knowledge, but must be illumined by the knowledge. 
Accordingly [the object] is only at the time of the idea, and not at other times. 
Since there is no evidence that it exists at other times. This the author of the 
Comment confutes independently of the sQtra in the words «In this way when 
thef.» For a [physical] thing (mstu) is experienced by ordinary observers® as 
common to all mind-stuffs and as persisting* in the succession of various 
moments and as consisting of a mutation. Now if the thmg is coexistential 
with the mental-act, then it would be of this sort [that its appearance and 

* As the Vijnanavada maintains. ® This would be the point of view of the 

* Compare de la ValWe Poussin : La Ndga- Sarvastivadin. 

tiofl de I’Ame (Journal Asiatique, 9® * Compare NySya-sOtra i. 1. 40. 

eerie, tome xx, 1902, pp. 248 and 254). 
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disappearance would Tbe coexisteniial with the appearance and disappearance of 
the idea]. If so, how can one act up to (amovdim) this objective-factor (idamanga) ’ 
so that one shall not at the same time dem it? This is the meaning. Or we 
may suppose that there is not a denial of this objective-factor. Let the Intended- 
object be coexistential with the knowledge. To this also the reply is in the 
sntra. 16. And. a thing is not dependent upon a single miad-stuff; [for 
then in certain cases] it could not be proved [by that mind^stiiff], [and] then 
what would it be ? For the same mind-stuff which perceives a water-jar, when 
distracted by another substance such as a piece of cloth, does not remain upon 
the water-jar ; or when the mind-stuff which has discrimination as its objects 
attains at that very time to restriction ; — at these times, since there is no know- 
ledge of the water-jar or of the discrimination, the water-jar and the discrimina- 
tion, being dependent for their existence upon one particular knowledge only, 
v/ouid surely cease when this [knowledge] ceases. This he says in the words 
«dependent upon a single mind-stuff.:^ The words «how could it be» mean that 
it could not be. How does it happen that the mmd-stuff is in relation to this 
thing whether it be a water-jar or discrimination ? For the effects invariably 
are v^here the cause is, and invariably are not where the cause is not. Without 
regard to their own peculiar cause they cannot be produced by another cause. 
And if they are .supposed to be causeless, then one would have to deny [such] an 
inconsistency as the accidental existence of them [the effects]. And there is no 
ground for saying that whatever causes the knowledge of the thing also causes 
the thing. For then it would follow that the taste and the sensific power and 
the digestion and so on would be the same whether one makes use of an actual 
sweetmeat or of a sweetmeat^ of hope. Therefore the point is well taken when 
he says <SCAnd how could it be produced again in relation to the mind-stuff 
Furthermore the front part of anything is implied by the middle and hindl part. 
But if the existence [of the thing] were to depend upon the knowledge, then 
the upper and middle parts would not exist, since this [idea of them] is not in 
experience. And accordingly since the pervader [the upper and middle parts] 
are not, the lower part, which is pervaded, would also not be. And thps if the 
whole object be absent, how could it be urged that the intended-object is coexis- 
tential with the knowledge, as he says ^It would not possess those parts. The 
words ^are not apparent^ mean are not perceived. He brings the discussion 
to a close by saying ^Consequently,:^ The rest is easy. 


^ This is an allusion to the stanza in ^nhar- 
-ja’s Kha^danakhaiOLdakhadya 
Agdmodahatfyt^ yg, ye eopdfjitamo- 
dakdh I 

Mmmmjavipdhddi tnlyam pra- 
saJyafeJ* 

(Lazarus and Co's edition, Medical Hall 
Press, Benares, p, S7; Chaukhamba 


Sanskrit Series, fascicle I, p. SB.-) This 
stanza is given as a quotation in^rihar- 
sa's work also. There is another book 
of the same title on astronomy. See 
also de la Valine Poussin, Le Bond- 
dhisme (Museon, 1902), p. 85, and 
Hoernle's translation olthe Suoruta, 
p. 12. 
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1 J. A tiling is known or not known by virtue of its affecting 
[or not affecting] tlie mind-stuff. 

Objects-of-sense like magnets, bind to themselves the mind-stuff, 
as if it had qualities of iron, and affect it. The object whereby 
the mind-stuff is affected is known. But [the Self], who is other, 
than this, is not known. The mind-stuff enters into mutations 
because the nature of the thing is now known ’ and now not 
known. 

This might ^ be conceded. ^But/ as the objector says, the object is to be 
independent, in that it is insensate, it can never throw out light, or if it does 
shrow oui; light, then its insensate character would vanish. And so (tii) it 
would cease also to be. For surely a thing cannot exist after casting off its 
own nature. Moreover it cannot be urged that throwing out light is a pro- 
perty of the intended-object which is really insensate by nature, and that this 
[property] is put into it by the organs. For if throwing out light were to be 
a property of the intended-objeet, it would be, like blueness, common to all 
persons. Thus if a single person knows the meaning of the [philosophical] 
systems, then all would be scholars and there would be no incompetent persons. 
Nor is it correct to say that a present external-aspect should exist in the past 
or ir the future. Therefore that an intended-object exists independently as an 
object of apperception is nothing but a wish.’ In reply to this he recites the 
satra 17. A thing is known or not known by virtue of its affecting [or 
not affecting] the mind-stuff. 

Although the intended-object is by nature insensate, still by the channel of the 
organs it affects the mind-stuff. The Energy of Intellect whose 

reffection enters into the mirror of the mind-stuff which is in such a state [of 
being affected] as has been just described, enlivening {cetaifamam) the mind-stuff 
which is affected by the intended- object, experiences the intended-object. But 
it does net impart to the object anything like visibility. Neither [is the 
Energy of Intellect] out of relation with the mind-stuff. For we have said 
that its refieotion unites with the mind. And although both the mind-stuff, 
because it is omnipresent, and the organ which is made of the personality sub- 
stance, are not in relation ® with the object-of-sense, still that mind-stuff which 
• has it8*ffuctuation in any particular body is in relation with objects-of-sense. 
Thus it is that objects are said to be like a magnet. Since the mind-stuff is 
like the iron in its properties, the objects, having by the channel of the organs 
brought it into relation, affect it. And hence mind-stuff is capable of muta* 
iions, as he says ^Of the thing.^ 

^ ii 20, p*. 152^* (Oale.). ® The purpose of this sutra is to demolish idealism. 

® Beading vi^a^e nastu 
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But as for [the Self] for whom this same mind-stuif is aa object- 
of-sense — 

18. XTnintennitteiitly the Master of that [mind-stuff] kno-ws 
the fluctuations of mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes- 
no-mutations. 

If, like the mind-stuff, the Master also, that is, the Self, should un- 
dergo mutation, then fluctuations of mind-stuff which are its objects 
would be, like objects-of-sense, the sounds and other [perceptible 
things], sometimes known and sometimes not known. The fact, 
however, that the central organ is unintermittently known by its 
Master, the Self, leads us to infer that [the Self] is an entity that 
undergoes-no-mutations. 

Thus then he has established the existence of the intended object as distinct from 
mind-stuifs. Now with the intent of showing that the Self is distinct from 
these [mind-stuifs] whose nature is to enter into mutation, he asserts its [the 
Selfs] immutability, the quality which differentiates it from these [mind-staffs]. 
This he does by supplying some words and by reciting the sUtra. «But as for 
[the Self] for whom this same mind-stuff is an object-of-sense.^ 19. Unin- 
termittentiy the Master of that [mind-stuff] knows the fluctuations of 
mind-stuff [and thus] the Self undergoes-no-mutations. The mind-stuff, 
whether it he restless or infatuated or distracted or in a state of focusedness, 
is always, up to the time of restriction, experienced by the Self as in mutation. 
Why is this so ? Because the Self does not undergo mutation. If he entered 
into mutations, then the Self also, like the mind-staffs, would sometimes know 
objects-of-sense and sometimes not. Whereas objects-of-sense are only known 
[and never unknown] to him. Therefore he does not undergo mutation. And 
as a result he is something distinct from things that are in mutation. The 
same he says in the words «If like the mind-stuff.^ It is the central-organ, 
when in fluctuation, that he unintermittently knows. Of this he is the Master 
[and] Owner, in other words, the Experiencer. Of this Master, the Self, [the 
above fact] leads us to infer the immutability. To explain : The point is that 
this Self which does not enter into mutation is distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters into mutation. 


Should the doubt arise whether the mind-stuff like fire niumines 
itself and at the same time illumines objects' — 

19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an objeot-for-sight. 
Just as the organs-of-sense and the sounds and other perceptible 
[things] do not illumine themselves, smce they are objects for sight. 
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so the central-organ is also to be represented. And accordingly, fire as 
an example could not apply to it. For fire does not throw light upon 
its own self which [before was something] without light. And here 
light is thrown [only] when there is a relation of the light-giver 
with something [which is yet] to be lighted. Furthermore such a 
relation [of a thing] does not occur with the thing itself. Besides^ 
the meaning of the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself> is that 
it is not an object-for-knowledge for any one. Just as the words 
‘Air is grounded in itself’ mean that it is not grounded in 
something else. 5 or the reason that creatures are conscious-by- 
reflection of the processes of their own thinking-substances, when 
they say I am angry, I am afraid, I feel a passion for that person, 
I am angry with that person,’ there is purposive action. This is 
impossible unless there be a knowledge of one’s own thinking- 
siijbstance. 

With the words <gShould the doubt arise» he sets up a Bestructionist {vainUgiha) 
as an opponent, wbo argues as follows : ‘ All this may be so, provided mind-stuff 
be the object of the Self. But this it is not. On the contrary, this [mind- 
’stuff] throws light upon itself [and] illumines the objects [and] originates 
in-dependence-iipon previous mind-stuff. How then can the Self always have the 
objects perceived ? And still more how can it be distinct from the mind-stuff 
which enters-into-mutation ? ’ 19. It does not illumine itself, since it is an 
objeot-for-sight. It might be so [self-illumining], providing mind-stuff had 
consciousness of itself. This, however, it does not have. It is, like the colour 
blue, [an object] capable of being included in experience in so f&t as it undergoes 
mutation. And whatever is capable of being included in experience cannot throw 
light upon itself. For it cannot be a ffuctuation with regard to itself [and not 
to mind-stuff]. Since the same thing "cannot be the act, the object of the act, 
and [one of] the relations ^ of the act. For the act of cooking is not cooked ; 
nor is the act of chopping chopped. On the other hand, the Self does not 
undergo mutation and is not an object of experience. Therefore with reference 
to him self-enlightenment is not inexplicable. For his self-enlightenment is 
nothing but an enlightenment® which is not dependent on any other ; and it is 
not his being an object of experience. Therefore because it is an object-for- 
sight, the mind-stuff which is the object of the seeing does not illumine in 
itself. The objects of the fluctuations of that mind-stuff only which has the 
reflections of the light of the self (Mman) throw light. This is the point. An 
objector^ says, *But don’t you see that Are is an object-for-sight and yet has 

^ These relations are those expressed by the cases other than the nominative and 
possessive. 

® UBBAmg . . nanuhfmmMrmatd, 

42 n] 
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eElightenmeiit in itself* It is not with a nro as it k with water-jars and so on, 
which may be made manifest by [the light of t] fire ; for a fire is not [made 
manifest] by another fire/ In reply to this he sa>s «And so, fire as an ex- 
ample.» Why? «For fire does noi» The meaning is that fire does not 
require any other firs to throw light upon it, )mt has light thrown upon it hj, 
a mentai-aci So it does not throw light npon Thus [fire| is not an 

exception- to-general -principle [stated in the snt^^] Tnis is tiia meaning. Th© 

word «here:» in the expression «And here light is tlirown» distinguishes [fire] 
from the light whicli is the nature of the Salfi in of^er words, the light which 
is of an active kind. What h© means to say is this : Wherever there is an 
action, it is in all cases seen to exist as related to an agent and to an instru- 
ment-of-action and to an object. Just as we see the act of cooking as related 
to ChEitra and to the fire and to the rice. Lxmikrly throwing-light is an 
action. And this [action] too must be in the same [threefold] relation. Now 
a relation must be based upon a difference. It is impossible where there is no 
difference. This is the meaning. When it is said «Besides, the meaning of 
the words <the mind-stuff illumines itself> is that it is not an object-ior-know- 
ledge for any the objector grants, ' This may b© so. But let it not be j^id 
that the mind-stuff is an object-for-knowledge. For when the process-of-k now- 
ing, which is neither the cause nor the pervader [of the mind-stuff] is repressed, 
it does not follow that the mind-stuff must be repressed/ To this he replies, 
their own thinking-substance.^ The ^thinking substance:^ means the mind^ 
stuff/ ^Moveinents:^ mean functional-activities. «Beings^ mean living beings. 
The different fluctuations of mind-stuff, anger or greed for instance, are, together 
with then* basis the mind-stuff and with their objects, experienced by each in- 
dividual ; and refute that statement that the mind-stuff is not an object-for-know- 
ledge. He makes clear this same perception of the movements of one’s own 
thinking-substance by the words am angry.> 


20. And tli^re cannot be a cognition of both [thtnhing- 
sabstanca and thing] at the same time. 

And it is impossible in a single moment to cognize one's own 
form and another's as well. It is a supposition ^ of the Momen- 
tarists that whatever exists is both action and the means-related- 
to-an-actiom 

30. And there cannot m a cognition of both [tMnMng-snbstanc© and 
thing] at the same time. He who says that mind-stuff illumines itself and 
illumines objects-of-sense cannot at least say that mind-stuff mgnizm itself by 
th© same functional -activity as that I>y which it cognizes objects. For a 

* That the Imddhi m equivalent to mtfa ; to mana$ these are indications of a 

that in 1. 2, p. 6^^ it is equivalent to wide divergence from the Saflikhya. 

antafikammf ^ , and that at the end of ® Oonpaie Camkara on u. 2 20. 
iv. 10 Vacaspati uses it as equivalent 
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functional-activity which has not a different distinguishing-charaderistie is not 
adequate to producixiF a difference in effect. Thei-efore a'difference in functionai- 
activity has to be presupposed. In the opinion of the Destmctionists there is no 
functional-activity over and above the various originations. And fiom the 
same act of origination which is without different distinguishing-character- 
istics, there cannot possibly come effects which have distinguishing-character- 
istics. For then this difference would be quite accidental. Neither [as in the 
last alternative] can it be urged that one and the same thing can have two 
originations. Therefore at one moment of time {samaya) the mind-stuff cannot 
determine the objects and also its own kind of thought ; [it cannot illumine 
itself]. The Comment states this in the words <S:And it is impossible in a single 
moment » And in this sense it has been said ‘ by the Destmctionists, “ What- 
ever is the being of a thing that is itself the action and the means-related-to- 
aotion.” Therefore this fact that miud-stuff is an object-for-sight, which is 
eternal, takes from it its character of illumining itself and points. to a seer, and 
to the fact that the seer does-not-enter-into-mutations. 

there be the opinion that a mind-stuff naturally ® restricted is 
[yet] known by another mind-stuff immediately contiguous to it, 
[the answer is,] 

21. If [one mind-stnff] were the object-for-sigM for another, 
* there would be an infinite regress from one thinking- 
substance to another thinking-substance, as weE as confusion 
of memory. 

If one mind-stuff w'ere perceived by another mind-stuff, by whom 
would the thinking-substance of the thinking-substance be per- 
ceived? Because this would be perceived by still another, and 
that by yet one more, there would be an infinite regress. And 
there would be a <confusion of memory > As many memories would 
obtain as there would be, on the part of the thinking-substances, 
experiences. And as a result of the confusion of these [memories] 
there would be no limit to the memory of one [thinking-substance]. 
Thus everything is put into disorder by the Destructlonists’ 
prattling away of the Self who is conscious by reflecting the 
thinking-substance. But those who assume that the experiencer 
as such [experiences] anywhere soever do not conform to the rules 
[of logic]. There are some who assume an existence as such, and 
that it is this existence which casts off those five divisions-of- 
existence [shandha) of theirs and puts others together again. But 

’ Compare Vacaspatimifra's Bhamafi on ii. 2, 4. 20. (Nir. Sag ed., p. 456, last line ) 

’ Compare ii. 9. 
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these are afraid of this very [existence]. Tlias in the very act of 
saying, ‘ That I may feel the passionlessness of the Great Disgust 
for the divisions-of-existence and that they may arise no more and 
altogether cease, I will lead the student’s lile ^ in the piesence of 
my spiritual guide,’ they deny after all the existence of the 
existence. But the s^'stems with the Sarnkhya and Yoga at their 
head denote ® by the word ‘ self ’ tne Self, the Owner, the 
experience!' of the mind-stuff. 

Again he sets up a Destructionist as opponent with the words there he the 
opinion.» ^ It may be granted that because [mind-stuff is] an objeci-for-sight 
it is not conscious of itself. But this does not necessitate the existence of srself' 
(ainian)* For any later moment of mind-stuff belonging to the same continuous- 
series (santana) can perceive the moment of the mind^stuff which gave it birth 
and which became naturally restricted.’ This is the meaning, [This latter 
moment of mmd-stuff is called] immediately contiguous (samanantara) because 
it is alike (sama) in point of knowledge, and immediate {anantara) m point of 
not being separated. 21. If [one mind-stuff] were the object- for-sight fCr 
another, there would be an infinite regress from one thinking-substance 
to another thinking-substance, as well as confusion of memory. The 
word ^thinking- substance2> means mind-stuff. When the succeeding thinking- 
substance is not itself known, it is not able to know the previous thinking- 
substance. And a previous thinking-substance as long as it is unrelated with 
the thinking-substance cannot be supposed to bo perceived. For certainly a man 
who does not know what a staff is cannot know what it means to speak of 
a man with a staff. Therefore there would be an infinite regress. The [divisions 
of existence are the five] groups® iskmdlia\ consciousness and sensations and 
perceptions and forms and predispositions. When he says «But the systems 
with tlie Samkhya and Yoga at their head:» he means to say that the Samkhya 
and Yoga are at the head* of such systems as the VEi^esika. The rest is easy. 

How [is this] ? 

22. The Intellect {citi) which unites not [with objects] is 
conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind- 
stuff] takes the form of that [thinking-substance ,by 
reflecting it]. 

“ For, the Energy of "he experiencer,* which is inuntitable and 

^ Similar discussion in Caraka Samhita, See H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in 
fifth aihtjuya > Tianslations, Appendix, p 487. 

^ The word as applied to the UD i-siuff ^ This is Panca^ikha’s ninth fragment 

implies a contiast to the owner (sm- (according to Garbe), quoted a second 

mm\. The reference is to the begin- time {see n. 20), and misprinted both 

ning of the Comment on iv. 10 times ipmUmimhiutma), 

' Ihe Older varies fiom the Biuldh 14 order. 
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which unites not with objects, seeming to unite with something 
mutable [the thinking-substance], takes the form of the fluctuations 
which that [thinking-substance] undergoes. And [this Energy] 
being identified with a fluctuation of the thinking-substance in so 
ikr as it is nothing but an imitation of a fluctuation of the thinking- 
substance that has come under the influence of the intelligence 
{cditanya\ it is termed a fluctuation of the thinking-substance.’* 
And in this sense it has been said “That hiding-place in which the 
everlasting Brahman lies concealed is not an under-world nor 
mountain-chasm nor the darkness nor caverns of the sea, but is the 
working of the mind iwhen not distinguished [from Himself]. So 
the sages tell” 

The objector says, * This might be conceded. But if mind*stufF does not illu- 
mine itself and is not knowable by another mind-stulf, how then will even the 
experience the mind-stuff? For surely the Self, even if it have 
lighi; in itself, cannot have any activity, and in the absence of any activity he 
cannot be an agent. And while the self is unrelated with the mind-stuff, the 
object-of-the-action, it cannot be the experiencer of this fmind-stuff]. For this 
^ould prove too much.’ With this in view he asks ^How [is this] The 
reply is given in the sUtra. 22. The Intellect {ciii) which unites not [with 
objects] xs conscious of its own thinking-substance when [the mind-stuff] 
takes the form [by reflecting it]. What was said before [i. 4] of that 
[thinking-substance] “ At other times it takes the same form as the fluctuations 
[of mind-stuff]” is based on this. The Intellect’s consciousness of its own 
thinking-substance takes place when the thinking-substance, in so far as it is 
a receptacle for the reflection of the Intellect, passes into the form of that 
[Intellect], [that is], passes into a resemblance {rupata) of the Intellect {dti). 
For just as even without activity of the moon the clear water, into which the 
reflection of the moon has passed over, makes the moon seem to be quivering, 
although the moon itself is not quivering, so similarly, even in the absence of 
any operation of the Intellect, the mind-stuff with which the reflection of the 
Intellect has become united, makes by its own activity the Energy of Intellect 
seem .to have activity, makes it seem to have attachment even when it is 
without attachment. The transforming of itself into an object of experience 
makes this [Energy of Intellect] an experiencer. This is the meaning of the 
SUtra. This is also the meaning of the Comment. And since it has been 
explained more than once in various places, it is not explained here — To show 
that the fluctuation of thought {jAam) is not distinguished from the fluctuation 
of the thinking-substance, he quotes the Sacred Word (G>gama\ saying «:And 
in this sense it has been said . not an under-world.”:^ Just the mental 
activity of the eternal [that is] Brahman, whose nature is undefiled, 
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which changes into an image of Intellect, [and which,] inasmuch as ir. changes 
into an image of Intellect, is not distinguished from Intellect even, [the sages] 
explain as a “hiding-place” {guh&m). In that same hiding-place is that hidden 
Brahman ; but when that hiding-place is done away with {apanaye), [then] 
Brahman, self-illumined, unobscured, unobstructed, flashes forth for the Exalipd 
[yogin] who has reached his last bodily existence. 


And for this reason we reach this result : 

23. Mind-stuff affected by tbe Seer and by the objeot-for- 
sight [leads to the perception of] all intended-pbjects. 

For the central-organ is affected by the object-for-meditation, and 
is itself on account of its objectivity connected by one of its 
own fluctuations with the subject, with the Self also. Thus the 
same mind-stuff is affected by the Seer and by the object-for-sight 
and is seemingly both object and subject. Assuming a form both 
intelligent and unintelligent, appearing (although really an ol^gect) 
as that which is not object, while unintelligent it appears to be 
intelligent, [and] like a crystal, is described as [perceiving] all 
intended-objects. Accordingly there are some, deceived by tljis 
resemblance to mind-stuff, who say that [mind-stuff] itself is 
intelligent. There are others who say that this whole universe 
is nothing more than mind-stuff, and that this world of things, 
cows and water-jars and other things, together with their causes, 
does not exist. They are to be pitied. Why so ? Because their 
mind-stuff, shining forth [in consciousness] in all kinds of forms 
is the source of error — Consequently in concentrated insight the 
object-for-the-insight when once reflected is other than [the mind- 
stuff] because this [Self] is that upon which [the insight] rests. 
If this object were the mind-stuff and. nothing more than that, 
how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? 
Accordingly when in the insight an object is reflected it is the ' 
Self -who determines [the object]. Thus, by dividing mind-stuff 
as such into knower and process-of-knowing and object-for-know- 
ledge, they classify it according to its kinds [i. 41] as a triad also. 
These are men of complete insight. %■ them the Self has been 
reached. 

So ihetn since minfl-stuff is an objeot-for-sight and entere-into-mutation, the Self 
who has the property of immutability ha.e been proved to be over and above the 
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mind-stuff, Mow he makes even oFdinarj perception a means of validating this 
[transcendence of the Self] in the words i<And for tins reason we reach this 
resnli» He means to say [wej necessarily [reach] this [result], 23. Mmd- 
stuff affected by the Seen and by tm objeeWor-sight [leads to the percep- 
tion of ] all intended- objects. For just as when affected by Hue or other 
[colour], the mind-stuff makes a Hue or other object stand before us by direct 
perception, so the mind-stuff affected by the Seer, in that it has changed into an 
image of the Seer, makes the Seer also stand befoie us, by direct perception. 
For knowledge has two^ kinds of forms am aware of—the blue/ So 
although the knower also^ like the object known, can be established by direct 
perception, still special pains were not taken to give a distinct proof of li 
Just as the statement ^ the image of the moon is in the water ' does not mean 
that the image cannot be directly perceived. And further if you say that 
this [image] which has entered the •water does-not-yalidate (apramana) this 
[moon], you have no right to say that the [actual] form also of the moon is-not- 
vaiidated. Consequently the fluctuation of the mind-stuff, in so far as the 
mind-stuff reflects the [Intelligence], has Intelligence as an object Still we are 
a%le to say that [the ffuetuation of the mind-stuff ] does not contain Intelligence 
as an object. This is what is meant by saying that mind-stuff [leads to the 
perception] of all objects. This same is expressed by the -words <3CFor the central- 
organ » The central-organ is affected not only by the [external] object-for- 
meditation, by assuming the form of the intended- object, but as he says ^itself 
. . . also,:^ The word <§:a]so^ comes in the wrong place and should be after 
€the Self.^ The iuctiiation of the Self is [this] change so that it is reflected 
In this [mind-stuff]. And this identity of the mind-stuff with the reflection 
of the Intelligence must have been assumed by the Destructionists {vatmgiM)» 
How otherwise could these have attributed Intelligence to mind-stuff — as he says 
4CAccordingIy^ ? The word <SIsome» refers to those Destructionists who hold 
the theory that there are external things. The word <<rothers:§> refers to those 
who hold the theory that there are mental-acts (ujmna) and nothing more. 
An objector says ‘ If the mind-stuff only is experienced as having the form of 
the Seer and the form of the object-for-sight, then surely the Seer and the 
objeet-for-sight must be not different from the mind-stuff, as they say, “ For 
although the soul (aiman) is not different from the thinking-substance, [still] 
by wrong-headed persons it is characterized as if it were possessing-a-difference 
[brought about by] the recognition (samviih) of the objeot-for-knowledge and the 
knower {grOkakaY^ So then how is it that these Destructionists deserve our 
pity In reply to this he says ^in concentrated insight. » Because in accord- 
ance with the arguments already stated they should be led to assume that the 
Self is something different from the mind-stuff. And by instruction in yoga with 

^ The^BikSner MS. and other texts read (Calc. ed.). The double form would 

irguh&rOf This would refer to graMtr^ apparently be the m^gya and tisaytn* 

grahat^a^ and gruhja. Possibly the re- The ciUam is the common medium, 
ference would be to iii. 18, p. 231^^ 
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its eight aids which would introduce them to concentrated insight the object 
of which is the self they should be awakened. To explain : In the concentrated 
insight the object-for-the-insight, the self, is other [than the mind-stuff] when 
[the self] is reflected. Why so ? Because the self becomes that upon which that 
[mind-stuff] rests. And if, although instructed by this argument, the opponent 
perversely should say, ‘ Why should not that upon which it rests be the minS- 
stuff itself,’ he replies this object.^ If this object, which is the self {atman), 
be merely the mind-stuff and not something over and above this [mind-stuff], 
then how could the insight by itself ascertain its form as being insight ? For 
there cannot be a fluctuation of a thing with reference to itself. He brings the 
discussion to a close by saying ^Accordingly.^ One shows them pity by giving 
them the proper instruction, as he says ^Thus.^ ^According to its kindsl^ 
means according to its nature. 


And for what reason is this ? 

24. This [mlnd-stufl^ although diversified by countless sub- 
conscious-impressions, exists for the sake of another, because 
its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

Although diversified by absolutely countless subconscious-impres- 
sions, this same mind-stuff exists for the~ sake of another, for the 
sake of the experience and the release of another ; not for its own 
sake. Because like a house' its nature is to work as a combination. 
The mind-stuff must act as a combiner [for the Self] and not for its 
own sake. Pleasurable mind-stuff is not for the pleasure [of the 
mind-stuff]. The mind-stuff of thought is not for the thought [of 
the mind-stuff]. But both of these two kinds exist for the sake 
of another. And that very Self which has its purpose in the two 
purposes of experience and liberation is this <other>, not any other 
in general. Any indefinite other as such which the Destructionists 
set forth in general terms, would all still exist for the sake of some 
other, since [after all] they [too] act [only] to produce things to 
be combined. But that particular other which is the Self does 
not act as a combination. 

He introduces another reason for the existence of the self (aiwaM) over and above 
the mind-stuff by asking, ■<KAnd for what reason is this ?»24. This [mind-stuff], 
although diversified by oountiess subconsoious-impressions, exists for the 
sake of another, because its nature is to produce [things as] combinations. 

* See Saihkbya-kSr, xvii. 
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Although countless subconscious-impressions of karma and subconscious-impres- 
sions of hindrances remain attached to (adhi(}erate)ihB mind-stuff only, but not to the 

-and although, accoidingly, the fruitions which depend upon subconscious- 
impressions, in so far as lUey are contained m the mmd-stuif, would lead one to 
suppose that mind-stuff in the experiencer, — and although, because ail objects-of- 
mperience a^e for the experiencer, everything would be Supposed to be for the 
mind-stuff, "^still the mind-stuff diversified as it is by countless subconscious- 
impressions must be supposed to exist for the sake of another. Why ' Because 
it acts as a combination. This is the meaning of the satra. He explains [the 
■S&tra] by saying €this same.::?> An objector asks, ‘This may be true. But 
what contradiction is there in supposing that the mind-stuff acts in combination 
and yet still for its own. sake ? * If some one were to urge this, he replies Csince 
it acts in combination.:^ The words ^Pleasurable mind-stuff:^ are a partial 
expression foi experience [in general]. Painful mind-stuff also is to be under- 
stood as expressed by these [words]. And when he says <s;thought:S> he means 
release. What he means to say is this. Pleasure and pain may be in essence 
both counteractive and coactive with reference to the mind-stuff, but cannot be 
so wi4h reference to themselves. For there cannot be a fluctuation with refer- 
ence to itself. Neither is there any other thing actmg as a combination and itself 
giving rise, directly or indirectly, to pain and pleasure, for which the pain and 
the pleasure can be counteractive or coactive. Therefore he who is in no wise 
coijcerned either directly or indirectly with pleasure or pain, can be brought 
into a state of counteraction to them or of coactivity with them ; and that one 
is the permanently detached Self. Similarly that thought {jndna) which leads 
to liberation, in so far as it also depends upon objects-of-knowledge, and because 
a fluctuation cannot exist with reference to itself, is not for thought itself. And 
it cannot be that release would arise when this thought has reference to another. 
For this would make release impossible in the case of the discarnate and of those 
whose [bodies] are resolved into primary matter. Therefore [intuitive] thought 
also is for the sake of the Self only ; and it is not for its own sake ; neither for 
any other whatsoever. And if it were for the sake of any other who acted as 
a combination, the result would be an infinite regress. So it is settled that 
thought is for another who does not act as a combination. 

25. For Mm who sees the distinction, the pondering upon 
his own states-of-being ceases. 

Because a blade of grass sprouts during the rains we infer the ex- 
istence of seed. Just so in the case of him who betrays thrills of joy 
and falling tears in hearing of the w^ay of release, e may likewise 
infer that there is in him [good] karma rooted in the knowledge of 
the diffeirence [between the saliva and the Self], conducive to libera- 
tion, and brought to completion [in the past]. In him, the pondering 

^3 ^ [«.os»i*?] 
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upon his ov^B states-of-being which is natural^ to him comes into 
activ^ity.—When there is none of this {yasyd} [good karma], this 
has been said For [those] who^ after having renounced their own 
nature [of pondering upon themselves], there is by reason of lack [of 
good karma], a liking {ruci) for the opposing view and no liking^br 
the ascertainment of truth — , [for them there is no sight of the 
distinction and no cessation of the pondering]/’ — Now-as-to-this- 
point (tatra), the pondering upon his own states-of-being [ii. 39] is 
In this fashion, ' Who was I ? How was 1 1 What is this [birth] t 
How is this [birth] ? What shall we become ? or how shall we 
become ? ’ But this pondering ceases for one who sees the distinc- 
tion [between the sattva and the Self]* For what reason is -this 1 
Since it is this mind-stuffy which undergoes this diversified muta- 
tion. But when there is no longer undifferentiated-consciousness 
(avidya), the Self is purified and untouched by the conditions of 
the mind-stuff. For this reason this skilful person ceases pondering 
upon his own states-of-being. 

Having thus enunciated the doctrine about the Self, as based upon reasonings, 
which is the primary source of Isolation, he discriminates the man who is ccto- 
petent for this teaching from the other man who is not competent. 26. For 
Mm who sees the distinction, the pondering upon his own states-of-being 
ceases. For one who ponders upon the existence of the Self, — for him, after 
his instruction in the eight aids to yoga, if he follow [the instruction] up [and] 
practise yoga, as a result of that [following and practice and] after he sees the 
difference between the Self and the sattva of the mind-stuff, there comes a cessa- 
tion of pondering upon the being of the self. For one who does not ponder at 
all upon the existence of the seif, the heretic, — for him, incompetent [to receive] 
the instruction, and failing to make out the existence of the self in this or the 
other world, [there is] no instruction, no seeing of the distinction, no cessation 
of pondering upon the existence of the self. Such is the meaning of the sUtra. 
An objector asks * How may we conclude that there is in the mind-stuff a ponder- 
ing upon the states of the self? ' In reply to this he says ^in the rains . . . just 
so,» It is inferred that there has been performed in a previous existence a 
karma which was the following up of the eight aids to yoga, or of a part of them, 
which is the seed of the sight of the thing-as-it-is (tattva) and which is conducive 
to release* In such a person, unavoidably, the pondering upon tho states of the 
seif naturally goes on, even when there is no practice^ [in concentration] upon 
the thing. He shows who these persons are who, according to the statements of 
^ Compare the expressions at iv. 10, p. 283*^*’. ~ ® Reading dtta$yuwmm^ 

* Compare the Bhasya on iii, 51, p. 265^ (Calc. ed.). 
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the traditionalists, are not ^competent, by saying ^Wben there is none of tMs 
[good karma], The opposing iriew is that there is no froition of 

karma because there is no one in any other world, since no other world exists. 
There are those who have a liking for this [doctrme] and no liking for the demon- 
strated truth of the five-and-twenfey entities. The pondering upon one’s own states- 
of-being has already [ii. 31^] been explained. He refers to the man who sees the 
distinction by saying ^siiice it is this mind-stuff.^ For him who is skilful in 
the sight of the distinction, pondering upon his own staies-of-being ceases. 

>26* Then the mind-sttiff is home down to diEcriminatioii^ 
onward towards Isolation, 

That mind-stuff of his which formerly was borne onward towards 
objects-of-sense, down to non-thinking, becomes changed for him. 
It is borne onward towards Isolation, down to the thinking which 
comes from discrimination.^ 

Now to the question ^ What kind of mind^stuff has the man who sees the distinc- 
tion?’ he replies: 26, Then "he mmd-stuff is borne down to discrimmation, 
onward towards Isolation, [This is] explained by merely reading. 


27. In the intervals of this [mind-stiiff] there are other 
presented4deas [coming] from BiibliminaMmpressions. 

The mind-stuff which is [borne] down towards discrimination of 
the presented-idea and the flow of which is towards nothing but 
discernment of the difference between the sattva and the Self, 
has in its intervals other presented-ideas, either ‘ It is I ’ or ‘ It 
is mine ’ or ^ I think ' or ‘ 1 do not think/ From what source ? 
From the dwindling seeds, from previous subliminal-impressions. 

An objector says *This may be so. Bur if the sight of the distinction has as its 
final goal (niftM) the discrimination, then the mind-siuff would at no time be 
emergent. Whereas we see that [the mind-stuff] of one who goes the rounds for 
alms is emergeni’ To which the reply is this. 27. In th© intervals of this 
[mind-stuff] there are other pr©s©nted-id©as [coming] from subliminal- 
Improssions, A presented-idea is that by which s thing is presented [to the 
Self], It is the sattva of the mind-stuff. From this the Intelligence is 

discriminated. By this it is [borne] down to [dlsonminatioii]. By the words 
* 1 think ’ liberation is plainly indicated as distinct [from infatuation]. By the 
words do not think ’ infatuation is [plainly shown]. By the words ^ It is I’ 
or the words is mine’, the sense-of-personality (aMmMra) and the sense- 
of-propertj (mamaMm% which are the sources of Infatuation, are indicated, — 

^ Compare i. 12. 
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The compound {Mi^amdnaUja) is to be analysed [as meaning] seeds wbicb are 
dwindling. The words <^from previous subliminal-impressions^ means from 
subliminal-impressions of emergence. 


28. The escape from these [snMiminaMmpressions] i^de- 
scrihed as being like [the escape from] the hindrances,^ 

The hindrances when in the condition of burned seed are unfit ® 
for generation. Just so a previous subliminal-impressioiij when in 
the condition of seed burned by the fire of [intuitive] thinking 
does not generate presented-ideas. But because the subliminal 
impressions of [intuitive] knowledge are dormant ^ until the task 
of the mind-stuff is completed, they are not considered here. 

^ This might be granted/ the objector says ; * but even if there be discriminative 
thinking, supposing the subliminal-impressions of emergence generate other 
presented-ideas, — what means is there then for escaping them to the end that 
they in turn shall not generate other presented-ideas ? ’ In reply to this he says 
28. The escape from these [subliminal-impressions] is described being 
like [the escape from] the hindrances. In the case of one whose discrimi- 
native thinking is not thoroughly mature, the subliminal-impressions of emer- 
gence not having dwindled away generate other presented-ideas. Whereas in 
the case of one in whom discriminative thinking is mature, the subliminal- 
impressions have dwindled and are not capable of generating other presented- 
ideas, Just as the hindrances, although arising in the intervals of the discrimi- 
nation, do not generate other subliminal-impressions. Why is this so? Because 
in that case these hindrances are in the condition of seeds burned by the fire of 
discriminative thinking. Similarly also the subliminal-impressions of emergence. 
— Now these subliminal-impr^sions of emergence must be restricted by the 
subliminal-impressions of discriminative tliinking, and the subliminal-impres- 
sions of discrimination by the subliminal-impressions of restnctlon. But as for the 
subliminal-impressions of restriction, we have shown that they are outwardly 
objectless. The means of restriction must in all cases be Considered, [but not the 
subliminal-impressions * of intuitive knowledge], as he says €of intuitive know- 
ledge.^ He refers to the subliminal-impressioES of the higher passionlessness. 


29. For one who is not usurious even in respect of ElaYatioHj 
there follows in every case^ as a result of discriminative 
dlseemment, the concentration [called] Eain-clond of [know- 
able] things. 

This Brahman even in respect of Elevation, is not usurious, [that 

^ Seeill0--12. »Seeii. 7. 

* Com|iare ii 4 and 13. “* Because these cease of themself es. 
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is to say] is not looking for anything [as a reward] even from that 
{tato ’pi ) ; [and] if, even in respect of that, he he passionless, in every 
case nothing-less-th^u-the discriminative discernment becomes his 
In this way, when, because the seeds of the subliminal-impressions 
fiave perished, there do not spring up for him any more presented- 
ideas, — then the concentration called Eain-cloud^ of [knowable] 
things becomes his. 

So the author of the sutras, after describing the EieTation {prasamlch0na) as 
the means for the restriction of emergence, giYes the means for the restriction 
of the Elevation itself. 28, For one who is not usurious even in respect of 
Elevation, there follows in every ease, as a result of discriminative diseern- 
ment, the concentration [called] B.ain“Cloud of [knowable] things, [This 
Braliman] looks for nothing, for example, dominion over all things, 4CEven from 
that^ means even from Elevation. [When] on the contrary, he is hindered even 
in respect of that, and is disaffected towards it, because he sees the defects of 
mutability, in every case nothing less than discriminative discernment becomes his. 
Th*s same he explains in the words in respect of that.» Whenever 

presented-ideas of emergence may arise, then this Brahman has not attained to 
discriminative discernment at all timea After he has no other presented-ideas, 

he has at all times attained to discriminative discernment. Then the con- 

■* 

centration called the Eain-cloud of [knowable] things becomes his. What he 
means to ^ay is this : When he becomes disaffected towards Elevation and longs 
for its restriction, he should devote himself to the concentration [called] the 
Bain-cloud of [knowable] things. And by thus devoting himself to the Eain- 
cloud of [knowable] things he attains to discriminative discernment at all 
times. And thus he is capable of making it restricted. 

30. Then follows the cessation of the hindrances and of karma. 

After the attainment of this [Eain-cloud of knowable things], 
undifferentiated-consciousness {avidya) and the other hindrances 
are extirpated root and [branch]. And the latent-deposits of 
karma, good and bad, are destroyed with their roots. Upon the 
cessation of the hindrances and of karma, the wise man, even 
while yet alive, is released. Why is this ? Because misconception 
is the cause of the world {bhavasya). For surely no one has ever seen 
the birth of any one whose misconceptions have dwindled away. 
And he tells what the purpose of this is. 30. Then follows the cessation of 
the hinj^b^ances and of karma. But why does he become liberated even while 
Iving? The answer is in the word €Because.» For verily the latent-deposit 
^ See i. 2, p. IP, and ir. 82, p. 315^ (Calc, ed ). 
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of karma kindled by snbconscious-impre&sions of bindranees and of karma is tbe 
source of birth and of other [fruitions]. And when there is no source, there 
can be nothing following from the source, as on this point the Exalted Ak&apada * 
says “Because we see that persons free from passion, have no birth.” 


31. Then, because of the endlessness of knowledge from 
which all obscuring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. 

The knowledge which is freed from all obscurations by hindrances 
and by karma becomes endless. The sattva of the obscured know- 
ledge overwhelmed by the tamas which obscures it, and kept in 
motion here and there only by tbe rajas, is set free [from the 
tomas] and becomes fit for the process-of-knowing. In this case 
when it has become rid of defilement by any of the defilements of 
the covering, it becomes endless. In consequence of the endless- 
ness of knowledge what is yet to be known amounts to little, to mo 
more than a firefly in the sky. On which point this has been said ® 
“ A blind man pierced a jewel ; one without fingers strung it on a 
cord; one without a neck put it on; a dumb man paid honour to it.”. 
Now what kind of mind-stuff is there, when thus there is ihe Eain-cloud of 
[knowable] things ? The reply is this. 31. Then, because of the endlessness 
of knowledge from which all obscuring defilements have passed away, what 
is yet to be known amounts to little. The obscurations are those things by 
which the saUva of the mind-stuff is obscured. The defilements are the hindrances 
and the karma. The compound is to be analysed into <all> and <obscuring- 
defilements.> All these obscuring defilements have passed away from the sattva 
of the ^lind-stufF. Knowledge is that by which we know — this is the derivation. 
Because of the endlessness, by reason of its immeasurability, what is yet to be 
known amounts to very little. For just as in the autumn when the rays of the 
moon are freed from & dense veil [of cloud], and when they are brilliant in 
all directions, the light is' so endless that water-jars and other things which 
are to be lightened up [amount to very] little, — similarly owing to the 
endlessness of light from the sattva of the mind-stuff from which all rajaS and 
Utrms have passed away, the things to be lightened up [amount to] little. This 
same he says in the words «from all.» He makes this clear from the negative 
side by the words, «overwhelmed by the tamas which obscures it.:^ Kept in 
motion by the rajas, whose disposition is to activity, and hence set free, [because] 
the tamas is removed from the spot. This is the meaning. Hence because by its 
* KySya-satraB iii. 1, 25. s TSitt. ira^yaka i. 11'. 
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light it rains [that is] pours down all kinds of knowable^ things^ it is called the 
Eain-oloud of [knowable] things. The objector says ^ We may admit the existence 
of this Eain-oloud of [knowable] things, the concentration, which is the cause of 
the subsidence of the hindrances with their subconscious-impressions and of the 
latent-deposit of karma. But even when this [concentration] exists, why should 
a-^jfeature not be a reborn ? * In reply to this he says €On which point this has 
been said.» If an efiect is to take place even when the cause is totally uprooted, 
then whew ! Sir I piercing of jewels by blind men and similar performances 
would take place before our eyes. And so this proverb popular with reference 
to any inexplicable thing would be explicable. A blind man pierced a jewel. He 
^ strung it, that is, put it on a thread. He put it on, that is, fastened it on. He 
paid honour to it, that is, spoke in praise of it. 


32.,Wlien as a rf*8ult of this the aspects (gun a) h ave fuMUed 
their purpose, they attain to the limit of the sequence of 
mutations. 

As a result of the rise [into consciousness] of the Rain-cloud of 
[kqpwahle] things, when the aspects have fulfilled their purpose, 
they end the sequence of their mutations. For [the aspects] 
having completed their experience and their liberation, and having 
attained the limit of their sequence, are incapable of lingering 
even for a moment. 

The objector says ‘ The last limit of the Eaia-eloud ,^f [knowable] things, 
the undisturbed calm of thought, the higher passionlessness, may remove 
to their very roots the subliminal-impressions of emergent concentration, the 
latent-deposits of hindrances and of karma Still since the aspects of them- 
selves are disposed to form evolved-efifeets, why do they not, even in ease of such 
a Self, produce a body and organs and the rest ? ’ The reply is this. 82 . When 
as a result of this the aspects {gunu) have fulfilled their purpose, they attain 
to the limit of the sequence of mutations. The disposition of the aspects is 
such that when they have fulfilled their purpose with reference to any [Self] 
they do not continue active with reference to that [Self]. This is the point. 

What now is this so-called sequence ? 

33. positive correlate to the moment, recognized as such 
at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. 

A sequence has as its essence a continuous series of moments and 
is cogiiized as such at the . final limit [or] termination of the 
mutation. For when a new garment has come to the end [of its 
newne^], there is no oldness, unless [the oldness] has passed through 
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the moments of the sequence. In permanent things also it is evident 
that there is a sequence. There are moreover two kinds of perma- 
nences, the absolutely unchanging permanence and the permanence 
in mutation. Of these two the Selfs permanence is the absolutely 
unchanging, and the aspects’ permanence is in mutation. A thigg 
is permanent when its essence is not destroyed while it is passing 
through mutations. Both of these two kinds have a [certain] 
permanence, because the essential nature of them is not destroyed. 
Of these two : with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects 
{gwm), the thinking-substance and the others for example, the 
sequence, having reached its end, is recognizable at the final limit 
of the mutation ; with regard to permanent substances [that^ is] 
the aspects iffuna), the end has not been reached ; with regard to 
the absolutely unchanging permanent, the liberated Selves grounded 
in themselves and in nothing else, the being in themselves is 
experienced, to be sure, as a sequence, yet it has not reached^lts 
end [and is not recognizable at the final limit]. [The sequence is] 
abstracted fi*om the act of existence and is based upon words 
[only]. — ^Now has this round-of-rebirths as it exists in the aspects 
(guna), either in [actual] motion or in [potential] equilibrium, a 
final consummation of the sequence or not ? This is incapable of 
answer. How then ? A question capable of answer is this, ‘ WiU 
every one who is bom die ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ There is [however] a 

question capable of alternative answers, ‘Will every one after 
he has died be born again ? ’ The skilful man upon whom dis- 
cernment has dawned^ and whose craving has dwindled will 
not be bom again ; but any other will be bom again. Likewise 
in case this question should be raised ‘ Will the human race be 
more fortunate or not ? ’ A partial answer to this question is 
this ‘ It win be more fortunate in comparison with animals ; it 
will not be more fortunate in comparison with gods and sages.’ 
On the other hand a question incapable of answer is this ‘ Will 
this roimd-of-rebirths have an end or will it be endless 1 ’ [But] 
in case there be a limitation [of the question] in either one of 
two ways, so that there be a consummation of the series of the 
^ Compare i 16, p. 45* ; ii 27, p. 166» (Calc. e4). 
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round-of-rebirth for the good man, but not for any other, then 
there is no defect [in the question]. Consequently the only [way] 
is that this question be analysed. 

Meanwhile he asks what a sequence of mutations is by saying ^What now is 
this^> S3. The positw© correlate to the moments reoogniiseci as such 
at the final limit of the mutation, is a sequence. The sequence of the muta- 
tion is that which has the moment as its positive correlate ; it is that to which 
the moments are related. It is that in which the accumulation of moments 
^jiheres. This is the meaning. And a sequence can never be explained 
unless there be that which the sequence contains. Neither can there be 
a sequence of only a single moment. Therefore the remaining alternative 
is that in which the accumulation of moments inheres. As h© says in the 
words continuous series of moments^ He gives the source-of-the-valid- 
idea for the sequence of the mutation by saying «or the mutation.» The 
final limit or termination of the mutation is the observed fact that even a new 
garment, although kept with care, after a time looks old. So then there is 
a seq&ence of the mutation. And before this point is reached the successive 
stages of oldness, the slightest, very slight, slight, noticeable, more noticeable, 
most noticeable, are inferred [already to exist]. This same he sets forth by 
a negative argument in the words ^For when,» The words Sunless . . , has 
passed through^ refers to [an oldness] m which a [particular] moment in the 
sequence has not been reached. The objector says * Such a sequence is impos- 
sible in the case of primary matter since that is permanent.’ In reply to this 
he says «In permanent things also.» By the use of the plural he asserts that 
the sequence is to be found among all permanent things. As to this he shows 
first what the different kinds of permanent things are, and then explains how 
the sequence is found among permanent things in the words ^two kinds. » The 
objector says ‘ The absolutely unchanging, because it does not swerve from its 
own nature, may be conceded to be permanent. But how can that which is 
in mutation, which unceasingly swerves from its own nature, be permanent ? ’ 
In reply to this he says «When.» External-aspects and time-variations and 
intensities, of these it is the nature to rise and fall But for a substance there is 
no dislodging it from its essential nature. And to the question whether all the 
sequences are cognizable at the final limit of mutation, he says No. «Of these 
two : with regard to the external-aspects of the aspects {guna\ the thinking- 
substance and the others for example.^ Since it has reached the end because 
of the destruction of the properties, [therefore the sequence is cognizable at the 
end of the mutation]. In the case of the primary cause, however, the sequence 
of mutations does not reach an end. — ^The objector says ^ Since the original 
substance laadergoes mutation in the form of external aspects, it may have 
a sequence of mutation. But how can the Self who does not enter into 
mutation have a sequence of mutation ? ' In reply he says «with regard to 
44 [h.o s. n] 
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the absolutely unchanging permaiient.3^ Persons who are in bondage, because 
they assume that they are not over and above mind-stuff, have the mutations 
of this [mind-stuff] attributed to them. And in the case of the liberated 
a mutation based upon the [mere] act of existence and having no material 
existence is wrongly predicated. Since it is a word only, [if we say that the 
liberated exist,] which comes first, the predicate-relation which follows is based 
on the act of existence [only and on nothing more], when he says «from the act 
of existence.^ As to the aspects (gum) it has been said that their sequence 
of mutation reaches no end.—Not enduring this some one asks €Now?» The 
words €in eiiiulibriiim:^ mean in the condition of a great mundane dissolution 5 ^ 
^in motion^^ means at the time of creation. What he means to say is this : 

^ If owing to endlessness, there is no end of the mutations of the round-of- 
existence, why, then ! Sir ! how at the time of a great mundane dissolution 
could it suddenly, for all selves, cease ? And how at the time of the begilining 
of a creation, could the round-of-existence suddenly be produced ? Accordingly 
in a sequence of liberations of the selves, one by one, because all of them would 
be set free, in a sequence of rounds-of-rebirths ail [of these rounds-of-rebirths] 
would be destroyed, [that is] would reach a final consummation of the mutations 
of the primary cause. And if this be so, the primary teause itself would prove 
to bo impermanent. Inasmuch also as you are not willing [to admit] that 
quite a new principle should come forth, you cannot say that [the mutations] are 
endless. For if that be so, beginninglessness would be contradicted and ohe 
would be involved in a breaking of all the statements of the books (fassfm).* 
This is the point. He gives the reply in the words «This is incapable of 
answer. » This contention does not deserve a reply. In order to show that 
it is absolutely incapable of answer, he shows that there is a question absolutely 
capable of answer by saying <5CA question . • . is.» The question is Will every 
one who is born die ? He gives Jbhe answer by saying Yes, sir.*» In other 
words, ‘ Assuredly, sir.’ Having asked a question which admits of only one 
answer, he asks a question which admits of alternative answers in the words 
Will every one ? ^ He shows how it is that this admits of several answers 
in the words ^Caiternative answers.^ He gives another question which also 
admits of alternative answers and which makes the meaning clear in the words 
<3CLikewise ... the human race.» But this is incapable of an absolute answer. 
For it is not possible to say absolutely and in general whether the /ound- ^ 
ofrebirth of fortunate and unfortunate persons has an end or not Just 
as we cannot ascertain absolutely the blissfulness or the lack of blissfulness 
in the case of all living beings. [This cannot be asserted] with the same 
absolute certainty as the certainty that all who are born will die. But the 
question is capable of answer in alternative ways as he says ^for the fortunate 
being. What he intends is this. The inference is that when therq is a series 
of liberations, all would be liberated and the round-of-rebirths would be cut 
shori Now this [inference] is based on the liberation established by the Sacred 
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Tradition (agcma). So how can the fact of th^ v.'lidity of the Sacred Tradition 
that estafelfehes the liberation w’Meh we assume, !ii¥a!sdate the same Sacred 
Tradition with reference to the permanence of the evolved-effects of the primary 
cause? Therefore th’s inference, the object of which runs counter to tho 
Sacred Tradition is not the source-of-a»¥alid-^*dea. For it is taught in the 
Sacred Word and the Tradition and the Legends and the Furanas that 
the succession of creations and resolutions (prattsarga) is without beginning 
and without end. And so of all in the case of ail the selves (atman) a 
simultaneous destructioi^L of ti*e round-of-rebirths is not possible. For even 
Jeamed men are not grounded in discriminative discernment, although it is 
to be acquired by the toils of study in a succession of many births. How much 
less, then, all livli^g creatures in general, both animate and inanimate and so on 
on, suddenly at one time 1 For if causes are not simultaneous, effects should 
not be simultaneous. But discriminative discernment occurs in a sequence, 
and when numberless beings are liberated in a sequence, there is no destruction 
of the round-of-rebirth. For living beings are endless [in number], because they 
are countiiess. Thus all is cleared up. 


isolation is said to follow after the sequence of the task of the 
aspects {guna) has been completed. The nature of this is defined. 

34. Isolation is the inVerse generation of the aspects, no 
longer provided with a purpose by the Self, or it is the 
Energy of Intellect grounded in itself. 

When the aspects {guna), whose essence is causes and eifects, are 
inversely generated, — now that experience and libei’ation have 
been accomplished [for the Self] and now that a purpose is no 
longer provided by the Self, — this is Isolation. The Selfs Energy 
of Thought becomes isolated, since it is grounded in itself and is 
not a^in related to the sattva of the thinking-substance. Its 
continuance thus ibr evermore is Isolation, 

In the Patafijalan authoritative book on yoga, the Exposition of 
the Sariikhya, the Book on Isolation, the Fourth. 

The subordinate connexions of the sates, whose purpose is to determine the 
nature of Isolation, [with other topics] he gives in the words «task of the 
aspects.^ 84. Isolation is the inverse generation of the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self^ or it is the Energy of Intellect 
ground^ in itsell In so for as their work is done, the aspects, no longer 
provided with a purpose by the Self, are inversely generated. They are resolved 
into their cause which is the primary-cause {^odMm). Of the aspects, whose 
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essence is causes and effects, the subliminal-impressions of the restriction of 
emergent concentration are resolved into the central-organ ; and the central- 
organ into the pei^onality-substance ; and the ^personality-substance into 
resoluble [primaiy matter]; and resoluble [primary matter] into unresoluble 
[primary matter]. This resolution (praiisarga) of the aspects (gu7m\ whose 
essence is causes and effects, is Isolation, the release of some Self froni^the 
primary cause. — Or release is the Self grounded in itself, as he says ^grounded 
in itself.:^ For the Energy of Thought even in a great mundane dissolution 
is grounded in itself. But that is not release. So he says ^again.5^ The 
word th in the sutra signifies the completion of the [authoritative] work. 


In this Book he has described first the mind-stuff fit for release, then the per- 
fections of the other world, and of the external objects and of the knoweF(j&), 
the Cloud of [knowable] things, concentration and the two kinds of release, and 
incidentally other things. There has also been a description of the source of 
anguishes, and anguishes [themselves] have been recounted. Here also the two 
kinds of yoga with the eight aids to yoga have been set forth. The p^ath of 
release, the distinction between the aspects and the Self, has also been made 
more clear. Isolation has been discriminated and the Intellect (cili) has been 
made free from the anguishes. 


In the Explanation of the Comment on Patanjali’s [Yoga-treatise], [which 
Explanation is entitled] Clarification of the Entities {Tattm^igara^t), and 
which was composed by the Venerable Vacaspatimipra, the Book on Isolation, 
the Fourth, is finished. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT 


Following the order in which they are cited in the text of the BhEsya or 
Comment, and with indication of their sources. 

Synopsis of the sources, with indication of Abbreviations used. 


Anadhikarina Agaminah, 
Agama. 

AmnEya. 

ChEnd. Up. = ChEndogya Upanisad. 
Taitt. Ar. = Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

. Pahca 9 ikha. 

Bril. = BrhadEranyaka tlpanisad. 

MBh. = MkhabhErata. 


VEtsyEyana Bhisya. 
Ye P. = Vayu Parana* 

Yarsaganya. 

YP. = Yisnu PurEna. 

Yaiyasiki Gatha. 
Qravana. 

9i*uti. 

Samgraha KErikE. 


. The numbers on the left refer to the page and line of the Calcutta edition of 
a 890 reprinted in 1908 in Benares without change of pagination, but with sHght 
differences in the lines. Quotations which are not verbally accurate are marked 
with an asterisk An interrogation-point, placed after the sign of equality, 
means that the source of the quotation concerned has not been discovered. 


16^ = Pahca9ikha 2. 

62^ = Panca 9 ikhal. 

65^ = YP. vi. 7. 38 f; vi. 7.36-87; 
Brhan Naradiya P. xlvi. 
12-14. 

88^ = Pahca9ikha 4. 

98« = MBh xii. 17. 20 ; 151. 11 ; 

compare Dhammapada 28. 
99^ = Qravana. 

118^* =s: Yaiyasiki Githa. 

114^ = Panca 9 ikha 5. 

116® = Paica 9 ikha 6. 

128® == Amnaya. 

129^ = Panca9iMia 8. 

182* Saihgraha 9 loka ? 

188 ® =«? 

186® = Paica9ikha 11. 


140® = Pahca 9 ikha 7, 

145* = Panca 9 ikha 8 . 

153® = Pahca 9 ikha 9 . 

156® = Agama. 

159® = Panca 9 ikha ? 

159® = 9ruti. 

168® = SamgrahakErikE ? 

172® = ? 

176’ = ? 

179® = YatsyEyana Bhasya. 

183® = VaP. xciii. 101 ; YP. iv. 10 - 

12 ; LP. Ixvii. 28. 

190® = Agams. 

198® ? 

199® = Pafica 9 ikha ? See pp. 186®, 
217®®. 

204* = Paica 9 ikha ? 
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207’ = Paoca^ikha 11. 

213^ =s ? 

2VP = SamgraJiakErika. 

286® = Samgralia^ioka. 

248® = Chand, Up. viii. 1, 1, 
245^ = Brh. ii. 4. 14 ; iv. 5. 15. 
249’ = PaBca^ikka 12 
255^ = Pumcarya. 


272® = Vsrsaganya. 

287^ = POrvacarya. 

291® = Vixsaganya. 

806^ = Pafica^ikka 9. 

806’ = Agama. 

811^ = Anadliikarma Agammah. 
815^ = Taittirlya Aranyakay i. ill 



APPENDIX 3 


INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE COMMENT, GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 

The explanatioas prefixed to Appendix 2 apply to tHs Appendix also. 


AnadMkErina Agaminah. 

= Ml\ 

AgamsL 
= 156®. 

= 190*. 

= 8061 
&mnaya. 

= 128*. 

Taittirlya Arapyaka. 

i. 11. 5 = 816*. 
Cliandogya Upanisad. 

viii. 1. 1 = 248**^. 
Parvacarya. 

= 289 ^ 

Brbadaranyaka Upanisad. 

ii. 4. 14 and = 245^ 
iv. 6. 16. 

MahabhErata. 

xii 680 = 

Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

= 179^. 


Vayu Parana, 
xcix. 101 = 1SS\ 

Varsagapya. 

= 272 ^ 

= 291\ 

Visnn Parana, 
vi. 7. 30 £ and = 66^ 
vi. 7. 86->87. 

Vaiyasiki Gatha. 

= 118\ 

^ravana. 

= 99^ 

9ruti. 

= 159®, 

Samgraba-karika, 

= 182. 

= 168^ 

=: 2171 
= 286®. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigARADl 

Following the order in which they are cited in the text of Vacaspatimi^ra’s 
Vyakhya, entitled Tattva-Vai§aradi> and with indication of their sources. 
Synopsis of the sources, with indication of the Abbreviations used. 


Katyayana 

Tand. = Tandya Mahabrahmana. 

Nyaya-Kanika 
NS. = Nyaya-Sutra. 

Pat. MBhas. = Patanjali Mahabhasya. 

Pan. = Panini. 

Parana. 

Brh. = BrhadEranyakaUpanisad. 

Brahma Tattva Sanaiksa, 
Bhag. = Bhagavad-Gita. 

Manu. 

Mand. = Mandakya Upanisad. 
Moksa Dhanna. 


Yogiyaj. = Yogiyajhavalkya Smrti 

YaP. = Yayu Purina. 

YP. = Yisnu Puj^na. 

Yain59ika. 

Yaiyakarana. 

Qiksl. 

^rihar. = 9^iharsa Khandana- 
khandakhadya. 

^vet. = ^''^eta^vatara Upanisad. 

Samgraha ^loka. 

Samkh. Kar. = Samkhya Karika. 
Smrti. 


The numbers on the left refer to the page and to the line of Vacaspati^s text 
m the Calcutta edition. The pages in the Benares reprint agree with those 
of the Calcutta edition; the lines vary a little. Quotations which are not 
verbally accurate are marked with an asterisk. An interrogation-point placed 
after the sign of equality, means that the source of the quotation concerned has 


not been discovered. 

P = Tand. xix, 2. 1. 

= Brh’iv. 4.2B, 

4® =: Yogiyij. 

20*^ = Pin, V. 2. 42. 

20^ = Pin. ii. 2. 29. 

27’ = *Pat. MBhis. i 2. 45. 
27« = 7 

27** = Manu ii 7. 

SI® = Suhkh. Km. xlviii 


33^^ = Mipd. 5andll 
44^® = SiihMi, Kir. xlv. 

50® = YiP.? 

5P = YiP.? 

75® = Nyiyaka^iika? 

75® ss: Brahm-Tattva-Samiksa ? 
102® = ? 

104^* = Samgraha Qloka. ' 

106' sx YF. vi. 7. Sa. 
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Index of QuotaUoni> tn the Tattva-Vaigaradl 


106" = Smrti ? 

106" = Bhag ii. 47. 

112* = Samgraha 
126® = Pan. ii. 1. 49. 

129® = 

13?" = ’ 

182" = Manu ui. 68. 

133® = Bhag. xviii. 38. 
134* = VP. IV. 10. 9. 

137' = ? 

’ 142' = Qvet iv. 5. 

143® = Pan. i. 4. 22. 

156® = ^vet IV. 5. 

159*“ = Manu iv. 37. 

162^' = VaP. Ixix. 2. 

176* = VP. VI. 7. 36-37 
180* = Pan. ii. 4. 9. 

183® = VP. iv 10. 12. 
18^» = VP. VI. 7. 39. 
190* = Pan. iii. 4. 68 
190" = Manu vi. 72 
190" = VP. VI. 7. 40-41. 


191" = VP. vi. 7. 43. 

192' = VP. VI. 7. 44. 

I9411' = VP vi 7. 45. 

195" = VP. vi. 7. 89. 

196* = VP. VI. 7 90 
196® = VP. vi. 7. 92. 

1976 = VP. VI. 7. 86-88. 
210’ = MBh. xii. 318. 102. 
218® = <5il£sa 13. 

225’ = Vaiyakarana. 

227* = Katyayana. 

240" = VaP. oi 85. 

248* = Samkh. Kar. xxix. 
248'° = Bi'h. iv. 4. 3. 

254' = ’ 

279* = VaP. Ixvi. 143 
285" = Purana ? 

294® = ? 

299* = <?rihai'. 

304* = Vaina^ika? 

308® = ? 

314* = NS. lii. 1. 25. 
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INDEX OF QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAIQAKADI 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR SOURCES 


The explanations prefixed to Appendix 4 apply to this Appendix also 


Katy&yana. 

= 227 ^ 

Tandya Mahabrahmana. 

xiv. 2. 1 = 3*. 
Nyayakanika. 

? = 7k 


iv. 37 = 169‘^ 
vL 72 = 190“. 
Mahabharata. 

xii. 818. 102 = 210‘‘. 
Mai^dokya Upanisad. 

6 and 11 = sk. 


Nyaya-Satra. 

iii. 1. 25 = 814<. 
Panini. 

i 4. 22 = 143*. 

ii. 1. 49 = 126*. 

ii. 2. 29 = 201 
*ii.4. 9 = 180‘. 

iii. 4. 68 = 190*. 

V. 2. 42 = 20*. 

Patanjali Mahabhasya. 

*1. 2. 45 = 27’.' 
Parana. 

? = 285“ 

Brhadaranyajka Upanisad. 
'iv. 4. s' = 248“ 

iv. 4. 23 = 8*. 

Braluna Tattva Samiksa. 
? = 75*. 

Bbi^vad Gita, 
ii. 47 = 106”. 
xviu.^ = 133'. 

Mana. 

ii. 7 = 27». 

iii. 68 = 132”. 


Yogi Yajnavalkya Sm^ 
? = 4”. 

Vayu Purai^. 

? = 50*. 

? = 51*. , 

Ixk. 2 = 162“ 

Ixvi 143 = 279'. 
cL 85 = 240“ 

Visnu Puiana. 

iv. 10. 9 = 184*. 

iv. 10. 12 = 183*. 
vL 7. 33 = 106*. 
vL 7. 86-87 = 176*. 
vi.7.39 = 186”. 
vL 7. 40-41 = 190**. 
vi. 7. 48 = 191**. 
vi 7. 45 = 194>'. 
vi. 7. 77-86 = 194”. 
vL 7. 89 = 195'*. 
vi. 7. 90 = 196*. 
vi 7. 92 s= 196'. 
vi. 7. 86-88 = 197‘. 

Vaina^ika. 

? = 294* 

9 = 804*. 
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¥ilyakaram 

? = 22k 

13 =: 2181 

Qrpiaim Klian«3anakliandakhgdya. 
=‘ 2991 

^veta^vatara Upanisad. 
iv* 5 = 142^ 
iv. 5 = 156«. 


Samgraha Qloka. - 
104^^ 

112^, 

SaihMiya Karika. 
xxix = 248^ 
siv = 44^®. 
xlviii = 3P. 

Smrti. 

?‘= 106^ 


APPENDIX 6 

QUOTATIONS IN THE TATTVA-VAigARADI NOT YET TRACED 
TO THEIR SOURCES 


Gaityam vandet svargaMmak = 27®. 
MrupadrmahhutaHh(ma^ = 1021 
Kdmafx) 'Mmato vdpz gat Icaromt = 106^% 
Na hinsyat sarvd hhutdni [Vedic] = 129®. 
SdMUdfog ca samkdpak = 132^®. 

Prad^asyevanirmnam vimdksak = 187^ 
AMro gduramm rdmhsyam = 254\ 

Saho/galam = 2941 

BhiUtryesdm'kfiydsdivaMrakam = 804*, 
Abhinno "pi li% huddhydtmd = 808®. 



APPENDIX 7 

INDEX OF WORDS IN THE SUTRAS 


An alphabetic index of the Sutras themselves is given in the edition of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, and in that of the Ananda^rama Series of Poona. — This 
iodexis designed to include all the words of the text of the Sutras, and no 
others. The text is that of the Calcutta edition of Samvat 1947 (Baptist Mission 
Press, A.n. 1891) ; and accordingly panca, for example, is included. The numbers 
refer to pada and sutra. 

The Sutras contain almost no finite verb-forms {ash, syat, Myate, jaycmte), and 
I have therefore put the participles, not under the verbal roots, but in their 
proper alphabetic place : so atlta, apeta, udita, inta under a-, u-, t?-, not under roojj^ ; 
similarly ahhijata, asama, utpama, uUa (not under vac), orldbdha (under ah) ; and 
so the other negatives beginning with an- or a% On the other hand, the 
pronominal forms are assembled in the usual way : tat tasya, tak, sa, under tad ; 
asya, esam, under %dam ; etena under etad. 


akarana, sanga-smaya^akaranam iii. 
51. 

akalpita, bahir-akalpita iii. 43. 
akusida, prasarhkhyane ’pi akusidasya 
iv. 29. 

akrsna, a 9 ukia^akrsnam iv. 7. 
akrama, akramam ceti iii. 54. 
aklista, kHsta^aklistah i. 6. 
anga, yoga^ahga ii. 28 ; astav anglni 
ii. 29 ; ahgamejayatva i. B1 ; sva.^an- 
ga ii 40. 

ajiiatas vastu Jnata^ajnatam iv. 17. 
sjfiana, duUsha^ajnana ii. 84. 
afijanata, tad-ahjanats i. 41. 
amman, animaoadi iii, 45. 
atadrUpa, atadrupa-pratistham i. 8. 
atita, atita^anSgate-jnanam iii. 16; 
atita^anSgatlnam svarupato ’sty 
adhvabhedat iv. 12. 
atyanta5atyanla.^asamkirpayoh iii. 85, 


atha, atha yoga^nugasanam i. 1. 
adrsta, drsta^adrsta ii 12. 
adhigama, pratyak-cetana^dhigamah 
i 29. 

adhimatra, mrdu-madhya^adMm§.tra 
ii. 34. 

adhimatratva, mrdu-madhya^dhima- 
tratvat i 22. 

adMs|hatrtvam, sarva-bhava^adhb 
sthatrtvam iii. 49. 

: adhyatman, adhyatma-prasadah i. 47. 
sdhyasa, itara^adhyEsat iii. 17. 
adhvan, adhva-bhedat iv. 12, 

Ananta, Ananta-samapattibhyam ii. 47. 
ananta, ananta-phala ii. 34. 
anabhighataj, dvandva^anabhighatah 
ii. 48 ; tad-dharmas^^nabhighEta^ ca 
Mi. 45. 

anavacohinna, samaya,^anavacchin« 
nEh ii 31 
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Index of Words in the Sfdras 


aaavacelieciaj anyate^anavacchedat | 
iii. 53 ; kalena^anaYaechedat i. 26. 
anavadliiranas ubhaya^anavadhEra- 
namiv. 20 . 
anavastJiitatvas i 30. 
ankstam, nastam apy anastam ii. 22 . 
anagata^ dnhkham anagatam ii 16 ; 
anagatam jnanam iii 16 ; anagatam 
SYarupatab iv. 12. 
anatman, duhkha^anatmasu ii. 5. 
anaditva, tasam anaditvam ca iv. 10 
anagayaj dhyana-jam ana 9 ayam iv. 6 . 
anitya, anitya^a^uci-dulikiia ii. 5. 
ani«ta, anista-prasangat iii. 51. 
anmkara, svarapa^aimkara ii. 54. 
anugama, rUpa^anugamat i. 17. 
anugana, vipaka^anugunEnam iv. 8. 
aHjittama, santosad anuttama-sukha- 
labhah ii. 42. 

antipa^ya, pratyaya^anupa 9 yah ii. 20. 
anupatm, ^abda-jnSna^anupati i. 9; 

^ dharma-anupatl lii 14. 
anubbiita, anubbata-visaya i 11. 
annmana, pratyaksa^anumEna i. 7 ; 

9ruta^aniimana i 49. 
anumodita, krta-kanta^anumodita^ 
ii. 34. 

anugayin, sukhas^ani 29 ayi li. 7 ; 

dubkha^anu9ayi ii. 8. 
anugasana, yoga^anu 9 asana L 1. 
amistbana, yoga^anga^anusthanat ii. 

28V 

aneka, cittam ekam anekesam iv. 5. 
anta, paramamahattva^antab i 40. 
antara, jaty-antara iv. 2 ; citta^antara 
iir.'21 ; pratyaya^aatarani iv> 27, 
antaraSga^ trayam antarafigam iii. 7. 
antaraya, te antarayah i. 30 ; anta- 
rayabhava 9 ca i. 29. 
aatardbaiaaia, iii 21. 
aiiyaj» saibskara- 9 eso*iiyab i. 18 ; anya- 
visaya i 49 ; anya-saibskara i. 50 ; 
tad-anya-sadbSranatvat ii. 22 . 


anyatij aByatS-khyati iii. 49 ; 

anyata^aaavacchedat iii. 53. 
anyatva, krama^anyatva iii. 15 ; 

parinEma^anyatve lii. 15. 
aEvayas suksma^anvaya iii. 44 ; 
asmita^anvaya in. 47 ; citta^^anvaya 

iii. 9. 

aparantEj aparanta-jnanam iii. 22 ; 

parinama^aparanta-nirgrabya, iv. 33. 
aparamrsta, acayair aparlmr&tab i. 
24. 

aparigraba, brabmacarya^aparigrabEb 
ii. 30 ; aparigraba-stbEirye ii, 39. 
aparinamitva, purusasya^aparinEmi- 
tvafc iv. 18. 

apavarga, bboga^apavarga ii. 18. 
api, tato 'pi i. 22 ; pGrvesam api i. 26 ; 
adbigamo 'pi i. 29 ; tasya^api i. 51 ; 
viduso 'pi ii. 9 ; 9 uddbo 'pi ii. 20 ; 
nastam api ii. 22 ; tad api iii. 8 ; 
vaiiagyad api in. 50 ; vyavahitanam 
api iv. 9 ; cittam api parartbam iv. 
24 , piasaihkbyane 'pi iv. 29. 
apiinya, i. 33 ; ii. 14. 
apeksitva, tad-uparaga^apeksitvEt iv. 
17.‘ 

apeta, Evarana-mala^apetasya iv. 31. 
apratisamkrama, citer apratisamkra- 
mayab iv. 22. 

apratisanga, biiddber apratisangah iv. 

21 . 

apramanaka, iv, 16. 

aprayojaka, nimittam aprayojakam 

iv. 3. 

abhava, abhava-pratyaya i. 10 ; 
antarEya^abblva i. 29 ; tad-abhavEt 
samyogabbava ii. 25 ; esEm abhave 
tadabhavab iv. 11. 

abhigbata, an-abbigbata ii. 48, iii, 45. 
abbijata, abbijatasya maneh i. 41. 
abbimve^a, r5ga4vesa.^abbiiiive9a 
ii. 3 ; svarasavabi viduso 'pi tatha 
radbo 'bbinive 9 ab ii. 9 
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ablubhaYaj abtiibhaYapradurbhaYEu 
III. 9, 

abLimata, yathabhimatam i. 38. 
abbivyaktij abbivyaktir vasananam 
iv. 8. 

abliyantaraj ii. 50, 51. 
abliyasa, tatra sthitau yatno ’bhya* 
sab i. 13 ; abbyasa-YairEg} abbyam 
1 . 12 ; ekatattva^abhyasa, i 32 ; 
YirEma-pratyaya^abbyasa i. 18. 
arista, aristebbyo yE lii. 22. 
artba, gabda^artha-jnEna i. 42 ; 
gabda^artha-pratyaya lii. 17; cittam 
sarva^artbaib iv. 23 ; SYa^artba lii. 
35 ; cittam api para^artbam Iy. 24 ; i 
purusa^artba iv. 84 ; tad-artha eva 
dr^yasya^EtmE ii. 21 ; artba-mEtra 
i. 43 and iii. 8 ; krta^artha ii, 22 
and iv, 82 ; tad-artba-bbEvanam i. 28; 
bbEvana^artba, ii. 2 ; tantikarana^ 
artba ii. 2 ; apavarga^artbam ii. 18 ; 
tat-pratisedba^artbam i. 32. 
arthata, sarva^arthatE iii. 11 
artbatva, vi^esa^artbatva i. 49 ; 

para^artbatva, iii. 35. 
artbavattva, anvaya^artbavattva" iii. 

44 ; arthaYattva-samyamat iii. 47. 
aiabciba, alafadha-bbamikatva i. 30. 
alinga, lingamEtra^alingEni ii, 19 ; 

alinga-paryaYasEnam i. 45. 
alpa, Jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
avadbiarana, an-aYadbEranam, iv. 20. 
avastba, dbarma-laksana^avastbE iii. 
13. 

avsstbana, drastnb svarnpe ’vastbE- 
nam i. 3. 

avidyi., avidyE^asmita* ii, 3 ; anitya^ 
a^nci-dubkha^^Etmasu nitya-^uci- 
sukha^Etma-khyEtir avidyE ii 5; 
avidyi ksetram nttareslm ii. 4 ; 
tasya betur avidyE ii, 24, 
aviplavs, vivaka-kbyltir aviplavE ii. 
26. 


avirati, Elasya^avirati, i. 30. 
avi^esa, i. mparkeularwed^ vi^esa^ 
avi^esa ii 19. fmlmg to dtshn- 
gmsh, pratyayas^avi^eso bhogah iii. 

35. 

avisayibbutatva, iii. 20. 
avyapade^ya^ ^Enta^^udita^avyapa- 
de9ya iii. 14. 

agnkla, a^ukla^akrsna iv. 7. 
agnci, anitya-a^uci n. 5. 
a^nddbi, a^uddbi-ksaylt ii. 43. 
astan, astEv aiigEni ii. 29. 
asamkirna, atyanta^asamkirnayob 
lii. 35. 

asamkbyeya, asarnkbyeya-vEsEnEbbib 
iv. 24. 

asanga, kantaka^Edisu asanga iii 39^ 
asaihpramosa, anubbuta-yisaya^- 
sampramosab i. 11. 

asamprayoga, caksub prakl^a^a- 
saihprayoge iii. 2 ; visaya^asampra- 
yoge ii. 54. 

asamsarga, parEir asarbsargab ii. 40. 
asti, svarapato ’sty adbvabbedEt iv, 
12 ; tadE kim sylt iv. 16. 
asteya, satya^asteya ii. 30; asteya- 
pratistbEyEm ii. 37. 
asmita, avidyE^asmita- ii 3; drg- 
dar 9 ana - ^aktyor - ekatmatE^^iva^^- 
mitE ii 6 ; vitarka-vicEra^Enanda^ 
asmitEi 17 ; ^ asmitE^anvaya^artba- 
vattva iii. 47 ; nirmEna-cittEny asmi- 
tEmEtrEt iv. 4. 
asya, asya va 9 lkarah i 40. 
abinsa, abinsE-satya- ii. 30; abirisE- 
pratlstbEyEm ii. 35. 


a, a vivekakbyEteb ii, 28. 
akaga, 9 rotra^^E 9 ayob sambandha 
iii. 41 ; kEya^EkE 9 ay 0 h sambandha 
. . . Eka9a-gamanam iii 42. 

Eksepin, visaya^Eteepi Ii 51, .. 
Egama, anamEna^Egamsh i. 7. 
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atmakas indriya^Stmaka il 18. 
atmata, eka^Stmata^eva ii. 6. 
atmaiij L the smiy atma-dar^Ej ii. 
41 ; atma-kbySti ii. 5 ; Itma-bbETa 
bhavana iv. 25 ; the essence, 
dr^yasya^atma ii. 21 ; guna^atma 
nah iv. 13. 

idar^a, vedanS-adar^a- iii. 86. 
adi, anima^adi iii. 45 ; feala^admi iii 
24 , maitrl^Edisu iii. 23 ; kantaka^ 
adisu iii. 89. 

anantarya, vyavahitanam apy anan- 
taryam iv. 9. 

ai^aatya, jaEnasya^EnantyEl: iv. 81. 
ananda, vitavka-vieEra^Enanda i. 17. 
anugravika, drsta^Enu^ravika i. 15. 
ipatti, tad-Eksra^Epatti iv. 22 
apiira, prakrti^EpHrat iv. 2. 
afthasa, sva.^abliEsam iv. 19. 

jaty-Eyiar-bhogEh ii. 18. 
alambanaj, jnEaa^Elambana i 88 ; 
abhEva-pratyaya^aiambanE i. 10 ; 
betii“phala^E 9 raya.^alambaiiEih iv. 
11 . 

alasyaj pramEda^Siasya- i. 80. 
aloka, prajnE-aloka iii. 5 ; pravrtty- 
aloka-nySsat iii. 25. 
avarana, Evarana-mala iv. 31 ; pra- 
kE^a^Evarana ii. 52 ; prakE98^Eva- 
rana-ksaya iii. 48, 
ava^Sj para-^arira^Eve^ab iii. 88. 
sgaya, vipEka^E^ayEih i. 24 ; karma^ 
E9ayEili ii. 12. 
i^ia, a§iso nityatvEt iv. 10. 
a^raya, betu-pbala^E^raya iv. 11. 
a§vayatva, kriyE-phala^E 9 rayatvam ii. 
86 . 

asana, asana-prSpEyEma ii. 29 ; stbira- 
sukbam asanam ii. 46. 
ssannajtlTrasamveganain Esannah i.21. 
tsevita, satkEra^Esevitab i 14. 
asva<3|fi.5 Edar^a^EsvSda-vErttE iii. 86. 


itsra^ itaretara^dbyssat iii. 17 , tri- 
vidbam itaresEm iv. 7 ; praJfiE-ptlr- 
vaka itaresEro i. 20. 
itaratrsj vrtti-sErtpyam itaratra i. 4 
itij ii. 34, lii. 54, 55, iv. 84, 
idam, asya vacikErab i. 40 ; bEnam 
esEm iv. 28 ; esEm abbEve iv. 11. 
indnyaj kEya^indriya n. 43 ; bbsta^ 
mdriya ii. 18, lii 18 ; indriya-jaya 
ii. 41 ; iii. 47 ; va^yatE^indriyEnam 
ii. 55 ; indriyEnEm pratyEbEra li. 54. 
iva, svarapa^Qnyam iva i. 48, iii. 3 ; 
anukara iva ii. 54 ; abhijEtasya^iva 
i. 41. 

istja, ista-devatE ii. 44. 

i^varaj kle^a-karma-vipEka^E^ayaib 
aparimrstah purusa-vi^esa Igivarab 

i, 24 ; l^vara-praBidbEna i. 23, ii. 1, 

ii. 32, ii. 45. 

nktSj kle^avad uktam iv. 28, 
utkrinti, asanga utkiSiiti 9 ca iii. 39. 
iittara, avidyS ksetram uttaresEm li. 4. 
ntpanna, visayavati vE pravrttir ut- 
pannE i. 35. 

ndaya, ksaya^BdayEu iii. 11. 
udana, iidEna-jayEt iii. 39. 
udara, prasopta-tanxi-viccbinBa^iidE- 
rEEEm ii. 4. 

udita, ^Enta^udita iii. 12 and 14. 
upanimantrana, sthEfiy-upaniman- 
trane lii. 51. 

iiparakta, uparaktam cittam iv. 28. 
Tiparaga, tad^iiparSga^apeksitvEt iv. 
17. 

BpalabdM, svarapa^upalabdhi ii, 28. 
upasarga, samadbEv upasargsb iii. 
87. 

upastbana, saiva-ratBa^iipasthSGaiii 
ii 87. 

upaya, bEna^upEyab ii. 26. 
iipek^a, mEitn-kariinE-miiditE^-opek- 
^nEm i. 88, 


47 


[h.o s. n] 
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nbliayas iibliaya^anavadhfiranam 2 V 

20 . 

rtambliara^ rtaiiibhara tatra prajns 
1. 48. 

eka, prayojakam cittam ekam iv. 5 , 
eka-citta-tantrani iv. 16; eka^atmata 

ii. 6 ; eka-rupatvat iv. 9 ; eka-tattva^^ 
abliyEsali i. 82 ; eka-samaye iv. 20. 

ekatanata, pratyaya^ekatanata iiL 2 
ekatra, trayam ekatra samyamah iii. 4 
ekatva, parinama^ekatvnt jv, 14 
ekagrata, cittasya^ekagratri in 12, 
sarvartbata.^ekagrata in. 11. 
ekagrya, sHumanasya^ekagrya^indrn 
ya-jaya ii. 41. 

#3tad, etayaiva savicarE i. 44 ; etena 
bhUtendriyesu iii. 18. 
eva, i. 44, i. 46, ii. 6, ii. 15, ii 21, 

iii. 8, iv. 8. 

osadhi, janma^osadbi-mantra iv. 1. 

ka, tada kim syat iv. 16. 
kantaka, jala-panka-kantaka iii. 89. 
kantha, kantha-kup© lii. 80. 
katliamta, janma-kathamta-sambodlia 

ii. 89, 

karana, sak&at-karanEt lii. 18. 
kariina,maitrl-karuna-mudita^iipeksri 
i. 88. 

karman, kle^a-karma-vipaka i. 24 • 
kle^a-karma-nivrttih iv. 80 ; karma^ 
a^aya ii. 12 ; mrapakramaiii ca 
karma lii. 22 ; karma^a^iikla^ 
akrsnam iv. 7. 

kalpita, bahir-akalpita iii. 48. 
kaya, kaya^indriya-siddhih ii, 48 ; 
kEya-rQpa-saihyamat in. 21 ; kaya* 
vyBha-jiianajii iii. 29 ; kSya-sariipat 
iii 45, 46; kaya.^aka^yoli sam* 
bandha in, 42. 


karana, bandha-k." i p ra c? . t!' ur? I in. 

38.* 

karita, krta-kririta^aiiumodita li. 84. 
karitva, iv. 24. 

kala, de 9 a'kriia ii. 31, n. 50, iv. 9 , 
dirgha-kala-nairantaiya i. 14 , >a- 
lena^anavacch©dat i. 26. 
kim, tada kim syat iv. 16. 
kupa, kantlia-kiipe in. 80. 
kurma, karma-nadyam in. 81. 
krta, krta^artha li. 22, iv. 32. 
kaivalya, samyogfibhrivo banam tad- 
dr^eli kaivaiyam ii. 25 ; sattva- 
purusayob ^uddbi-samye kaivaiyam 

iii. 55 ; dosa-blja-ksaye kaivaiyam 

iii. 50 ; gunanam pratipr?savah kai- 
vaiyam iv. 84 ; kaivaiya-pragbharam 
cittam iv. 26. 

krama, ksana-pratiyogi parinama^apa- 
ranta-nirgrahyah kramah iv. 38 ; 
parmama-krama iv. 32 ; ksana-tat- 
kramayob in. 52 ; ki’ama^anyatvanv 
ill. 15. 

kriya, kriya-yogab ii, 1 ; kriya-pbala 
ii. 86 ; praka^a-kriya li. 18. 
krodlia, lobha-krodba-moha ii. 84. 
klista, vrttayah pancatayyab klis- 
ta^akiistah i. 5. 

kle^a, panca kle^ab ii. 8 ; klega-mula- 
t karma^aya iii. 12 ; kle^a-karma- 
vipEka i. 24 ; kle^a-karma-nivrttih 

iv. 80 ; kle^a-tanukarana n 2 
banam esaiii kle^a-vad uktam iv. 28. 

ksana, ksana-pratiyogi . . . kramah 

iv. 88 ; ksana-tat-kramayoh samya- 
mat m. 52, nirodha-ksana iii/9: 
ksaya, ksaya-ndayau lii. 11 ; praka- 
^a^S-varana-ksaya iii. 48 ; dosa-blja- 
ksaya iii. 50 ; a^uddiii-ksaya n. 28, 
48. 

ksi, tatah kslyate praka^a^S-varanam 
ii 52; ksTna-vrtteh i. 41. 
kfxtdb, ksubpipSea iii. 30, 
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ksetra, avidya ksetram li. 4, 
ksetnka, varana-bhedas tu tatah ksetri- 
ka-vat iv. Z. 

khyati, piirusa-kbyater guna-vaitrsn- 
yam i. 16 ; atma-khyati iL 15 ; 
viveka-kbyati li. 26, li 28, iv. 29 , 
anyata-khyati ni, 49. 

gatij gati-vicchedah li. 49 , dhruve tad- 
gati-jnanam lii. 28. 
gamana, ska^a-gamanam lii. 42 
guna, guna-vrtti ii. 15 ; guna-vaitrsn- 
yam i. 16 ; guna-parvEni ii. 19 ; te 
vyakta-suksma guna^atmanah iv. 
13; gunanam pratiprasayah iv. 34; 
samaptir gunanam iv. 32. 
guru, ptirvesam api guruh i. 26. 

|f ahana, grahana-grahyesu tatstha-tad- 
anjanata samapattih i. 41 ; grahana- 
svarGpa^asmita- lu. 47. 
grahitr, grahltr-grahana-grEhyesu i. 41 
grahya, grahiti-grahana-grahye&u i.41 , 
tad-grabya-^akti-stambhe lii. 21 . 

ca, abhava^ ca i. 29 ; nirvicara ca i. 44 ; 
Visayatvam ca i. 45 ; artha9 ca ii. 2 ; 
virodhac ca ii. 15 ; yogyatvani ca 
11. 41 ; dbaranasu ca ii. 53 ; nacatad 
salambanam iii. 20 , nirupakiamam 
ca lii. 22 ; saiiivedanac ca lii. 38 ; ut- 
kianti^ ca lii. 39 , samS-patte^ ca iii. 
42 ; anabliighata^ ca iii. 45 ; pradha- 
na-jaya? ca id. 48 ; sarva-jnatrfcvam 
ca ill. 49 ; akramaiii ca^iti iii. 54 ; 
unaditvam ca iv. 10 ; na ca ekacitta- 
•likntram iv. 16 ; ekasamaye ca iv. 20 ; 
samkara^ ca iv. 21. 
cakra, nabbi-cakre iii. 29. 
cakfus, caksuh-praka^a iii. 21. 
oattirtka, visaya.^aksepl caturthab ii. 
51. ' * 

caxidra, candre tara-vyaha-jnSnam iii. 
27 . 


citi, citei apratisamkicuiiaynh iv, 22, 
svarupa-pratiRtba citi^aktihiv 34. 

citta, yoga? citta-vrtti-niioclbah i. 2 , 
citta-vrttayab iv. 18 , cittam api 
parartbam iv 23 , de^a-bandha? 
cittasya lu. 1 , uparaktam cittam 
iv. 23 , uparaga^apeksitvac cittasya 
iv. 17 , visayam va cittam i. 37 ; eka- 
citta-tantram iv. 16 ; vastu-samye 
citta-bhedat iv. 15 . asamprayoga 
cittasya li 54 , citta-viksepa i. 30 , 
citta-prasadanani i. 33 ; cittasya^eka- 
grata ill. 12 , nirodba-ksana-oitta,^aii- 
vayo nirodbapaiinamah m. 9 ; 
pravrttibbede prayojakaiii cittam 
ekam anekesam iv. 5, citta^antara- 
di 9 ye iv. 21 ; para-citta-jnanam id. 
19 ; citta-samvit in. 34 , cittasya 
para« 9 ailra^ave 9 ah in. 38 , nirmana- 
cittani IV 4 ; ksaya^udayau cij;tasya 
id. n. 

cetana, pratyak-cetana i. 29. 

cJiidra, tac-cbidresu pratyaya,^aiitarani 
IV. 27. 

ja, taj-jah samskarah i. 50 ; viveka-jam 
jMnam iii. 52, iii. 54 ; samadbi-jah 
Siddhayab iv. 1 ; dhyana-jam ana 9 H- 
yam iv. 6. 

janj virtta jayante iii. 36. 

janma, janma-katbamta-sambodha ii. 
39 ; adrsta-janma ii. 12 ; janma^osa- 
dhi-mantra iv. 1. 

japa,taj-japas tad-artha-bbavanam i. 28. 

jaya, taj-jayat prajna,^alokab iii 5 ; 
udana*jayat iii. 39 ; samSna-jayat iii, 
40 ; indriya-jayaii 41. iii.47 ; bbtlta- 
jayab iii. 44 ; pradhSna-jaya iii. 48. 

Jala, jala-panka-kaptaka iii 39. 

Javitva, mano-Javitvam iii 48. 

jSti, parva-jati iii. 18 ; jaty-aatara- 
paiiptomiv. 2 ; Jati-defa-kala-samaya 
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II . 31 ; jaty-ayur-biiogali ii. 13 ; jati» 
!aksana-de§aii* anyaiS. in* ; jati- 
de^a-kaia-vyaTabita iv, 9, 

jngmpsaj sva^anga-Jugupsa ii. 40. 
jfia, nirati^ayam sarvajnabijam i. 25. 
jfiata, sada jnita^ citta-vrttayah iv. 18 , 
vastu-Jnata^ajnatam iv. 17, 
jfiatrtvaj sarva-jnafcrtivam ill. 49. 
jnanas initbyajnanaiii i. 8 ; ^abda- 
jnanav^anupatl i. 9 ; svapna-nidra* 
jnana^alambanam va i. 38 ; ^ab- 
da^artba-3naiiai.42 ; anagata-jnEuam 
ill. 16 ; sarva-bbllta-ruta-jMnairi iii. 
17 ; ptarva-Jati-jianam iii. 18 ; para- 
citta-jnaoam iii. 19 ; aparanta-jnSnam 

III . 22 ; vlprakrsta-jnanam iii, 25 ; 
bhuvana-jnSnam iii. 26 ; taravyliba- 
jiianam iii. 27 ; tad-gati-jMnam iii. 
28 ; kaya-vyuba-jnanam iii. S5 
viveka-jam jnanam iii. 52, lii. 54 ; 
mala^apetasya jnanasya iv. 31 ; 
jfiaiia-diptir a viveka-khyateh ii. 28. 

j!ieya, jneyam alpam iv. 31. 
jyotismant, vi§oka va jyotismatl i. 30, 
jyotiSj murdha-jyotisi iii. 32. 
jvalana, samaaa-jayaj jvalanam iiC 40. 

tad, 1. taa-nirodah i. 12 ; tat param i. 
16 ; tad-artba i. 28 ; taj-japa i, 28 ; tat- 
pratisedba^artliam i. 32 ; tat-stba i. 
41 ; tad-anjana i 41 ; taj-jak i 50 ; 
tad-vrttayak ii. 11 ; tad-vipaka ii, 13 ; 
tad-artha ii. 21 ; tad-anya^sadkarana 
ii 22 ; tad-dr^eh ii 25 j tad-abkavat 

ii. 25 ; tat-sannidhan ii 35 ; tad eva 

iii, 3 ; taj-jayat iii. 5 ; tad api iii. 8 ; 
tatpravibkaga iii. 17 ; tat salambanam 
lii 20; tadgrikyaiii21 ; tat-samya- 
mat iii, 22 ; tad-gati iii, 28 ; t«^- 
dkamiaiii. 45 ; tad-vairafeyat iii. 50 ; 
tat-kranaayok iii. 52 ; tad-vipaka iv. 8 ; 
tad-abkavak iv.ll ; tad apramasgiakam 
iv* 16 ; tad-nparlga iv. 17; tat-pra- 


bkok lY. 18 ; na iat svabkasciia iv,i9 ; 
tad-akEra^apattau iv. 22 ; tad asam- 
kkyeya- iv. 24 ; tac-ckidresu iv 27, 

2. tasya,ketiili li. 24 ; tasya vacakah 
i. 27 ; tasya^avisayl lii 20 ; tasya 
bkamisu iii B ; tasya pra^Snta- in. icf ; 
tasya saptadka ii. 27 ; tasya^api 
nirodke i 51. 

0. tasmin sati ii. 49. 

4. tayor vibkaktak pantkak iv. 15, 

6. te aatarEyah i.30 ; te pratiprasava- 
keyak ii. 10 ; te klEdaparitapapkalak 
li. 14 ; te samadkav upasargak iii. 
87 ; te vyakta-stlksmak iv. 13. 

6, ta eva sabljak samadkih i. 46. 

7, tasam anaditvam iv. 10. 

8, From the stem sa, sa tu dlrgka- 

kala- i. 14. 

tada, tada drastnk i. 3 ; tada viveJfea- 
nimnam iv. 26 ; tada sarva^avarana 
IV. 31 ; tada kim syat iv. 16. 
taau, prasupta-tanu-vicckinna^udara- 
— ^nata ii. 4 

tantra, eka-citta-tantram iv. 16, 
tapas, manira-tapah-samadki iv. 1 ; 
tapah-svadkyaya-l^varapranidhanaiii 
ii 1 ; samtosa-tapah-svadhyaya ii. 32 ; 
a 9 uddki-ksayat tapasak ii 43. 
tapa, parinEma^tEpa ii. 15. 
tdraka, tErakam sarva-visayam ni. 54. 
ti^,4&pa-vytikaiii. 27. 
tivra, tlvra-saxkvegEnEm i. 21. 
t»tas, tato ’pi i. 22 ; tatah pratyak- 
cetanE i. 29 ; tato dvandva^anabki- 
gkEtah ii. 48 ; tatak ksiyate ii. 52 ; 
tatak paramE va^yatE ii, 55 tatak 
pnaak ^EntoditEu iii, 12 ; tatak pra- 
tibka iii. 36 ; tatak prakE^a iii. 43 ; 
tato ’nimEdi iii. 45 ; tato manojavi- 
tvam iii. 48 ; tatak pratipattikiii. 58 ; 
tatak ksetrikavat iv. 3. 
tattro, paripmEikatvEd vastir*tattvain 

iv. 14 ; aka-Mtva^bkySsak i. 32. 
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tatrSj tetra stliifcau i 13 ; tatra nii’ati- 
§ayain 1. 25 ; tatra ^abda^artha- 
jiiana-vikalpaih i 42 ; itambhaia 
tatra prajna i. 48 ; tatra pratyaya^eka- 
tanata iii. 2 ; tatra dhyanagam ana- 
■§ayam iv. 6. 
tatba, tatha rtidlio i. 9. 
tUj sa tu dirghakala i. 14 ; varana* 
bhedas tu iv. 3. 

tttlya, tulyayos tatahpratipattih in. 53 ; 

tulya-pratyayau iii. 12. 
ttilaj lagbu-tula iii. 42. 
tyaga, vaira-tyEgah ii. 35. 
traya, trayam ekatra iii 4 ; pannama- 
trayaiii. 16; trayam an tarangam in. 
7. 

trividha, trividham itaresam iv. 7, 

dargana, atma-dar^ana ii. 41 ; dig- 
dar^ana ii. 6 ; siddlia-dar5ana lii. 32 ; 
vigesa-dargana iv. 25 ; bhraati-dar- 
gana i. 30. 

divya, divyam grotram in. 41. 
dipt!, jnSna-dipti ii. 28. 
dirgha, dirgha-saksma ii. 50 ; dirgha- 
kala i. 14. 

duhkha, heyam dul^ham li. 16 ; duh- 
kham eva sarvam ii. 15 ; duhkha^a- 
jhana^ananta-phalah ii. 34 ; aguci- 
duhkha^anatmasu h. 5 ; sukha-duh- 
kha-punya^apunya-visayanam i. 33 ; 
duhkha^anugayl dvesah ii. 8 ; duh- 
Idia-dEurmanasya i. 31 ; samskHra- 
duMdiaih ii. 15. . 
drk, drg-dargana ii. 6. 

drdha-bhUmih 1. 14. 

d|rgi, tad drgeh kSivalyam n. 25 ; drgi- 
matraii. 20. 

drgy% drastr-drgya li. IV, iv, 23 ; tad- 
artha eva drgyasya^atma ii. 21 ; 
apavaiga^rtham drgyam ii. 18 ; 
eittt^antara-drgye iv. 21. 
di^gyatva, abhasam drgyatvat iv, 19. 


drsta, dmta^adista ii. 12 , disbi_,ri!iii- 
gravika i. 15. 
devatij ista-devata ii 44 
degas dega-bandhag cittasya in 1 , deg<i 
kala-saihkhyabhihii. 50 ; jati-kksana- 
deglibni. 53 ; jati-dega-kala-vyavahi- 
tanam iv. 9 ; jati-dega-kala-toamaya 
ii. 31. 

dosa, dosa-bija-ksaye in. 50. 
daiirmanasyaj i. 31. 
drastr, drastr-drgyayoh ii. 17, iv. 23 ; 
drasta drgimafcrah n. 20, tada dra- 
stuh svarupe Vasthanam i. 3. 
dvandva, dvandva^anabhighatah n. 
48. 

dvesa, raga-dvesa^abhimvega n. 3 , 
duhkha^anugayX dvesah li. 8. 

dharma, 1, external as^pect, dhai- 
ma^anupatl dharmi lii. 14 , clharma- 
laksana^avastha^ in, 13 ; kaya-sampat 
tad-dharma^anabhighata$ ca in. 45 ; 
adhva-bhedad dharmanam iv, 12. 

2. [Jimwablel thing, dharma-meghah 
samadhih iv. 29. 

dharmin, dharma^anupEtl dharmi lii, 
14. 

dhara^a, aega-b^icliiag cittasya dhar- 
ana in. 1 ; dharana-dhyana-samadhi 
ii. 29 ; dharanasu ca yogyata mana- 
sah ii. 53. 

dhyana, tatra pratyaya^ekatanata 
dhyanam ni, 2 ; -dhyaixa-samldhayo 
li. 29 ; dhyana-heyas tad-vrttayah 
ii. 11 ; yaths^abhimata-dhyanad va 
i. 38 ; dhyanajam anagayam iv. 6. 
dhruvaj, dhruve tad-gati ni, 28. 

na, na ca tat salambanam lii. 20 ; na 
ca^eka-citta-tantram li 16; na tat 
svabhasam iv. 19. 
nasfa» nastam apy anastam ii* 22. 
aidij knmm-nadyam Hi, 31, 
nabhij nabM-cafcre iii, 29. 
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nityaj nitya-^uci-sukha^atma-kliyati 

ii. 5. 

rntyatva, agiso nityatvSt iv 10. 
nidrig abhava-pratyaya^ alambana vrt- 
tir nidra i. 10 ; nidra-smrtayah i 6 , 
svapna-Bidra-jnana^alambanam i .38 
nibandliaiiiiig stbiti-nibandiiani i. 85. 
nimitta, nimittam aprayojakam iv. 8.* 
mm nag Yiveka-nimnam iv. 26. 
niyamag yama-niyama- ii. 29 ; ^auca- 
samtosa - tapab - svadby aya •I9varapra- 
nidbanani niyamab ii. 82. 
nirati^aya, nirati^ayaiii sai-vajnabijam 
i. 25. 

nirupakramaj sopakramam nirupakra- 
mam ca karma iii 22. 
mrodbag yoga? citta-vrtti-nirodbah i. 2 , 
abbyasa-vairagyabhyam tan^niro* 
dbab i. 12 ; tasya^api nirodhe sarva- 
nirodhan nlrbljab samadbib i. 51 ; 
vynttbana-nirodha-samskarayorabbi- 
bhava-pradurbhaYan nirodba-ksana- 
citta^anvayo nirodbaparinamab lii. 9. 
nirgrabya, aparaata-nirgrahyah kra- 
mab iv. 83. 

nirfeijag sarya-nirodhan airbijab samE- 
dbib i. 51 ; tad api babirangam nir- 
bljasya iii. 8. 

nirbMsag artha-matra-nirbbasam i. 43, 

iii. 3. 

niria ina ^ nirmEpa-eittani iv. 4. 
nirvieiragsavicsra nirviearE ca sfiksma* 
vif ayE i. 44 ; iiiirvicEm-vai?Eradye 
’dhyEimaprasEdah i* 47. 
nlrvitarka, smrti*pari?nddhin svampa- 
ftmyE^va.,jBiiibamEtra-mrbbEsaiiir- 
vitarka i. 43# 

mvrttig pipa^-nivrtti iii. 30 ; klo^a* 
kama-mvrttib iv. 30 ; Etma-bbava- 
bbavanE*nivrfcfeih iv. 25. 
aiirantarya, dlrgbakslamairantarya- 
3 ,. 14« 

nyasa, aloka-nyE^t iii. 25. 


pankag jala-panka-kantaka lii. 89 . 
pafiea, panca kie?ab ii. 8, 
pafieatayEg vrttayab paiicatayyah i 5. 
pantbaUg vibbaktah panthab iv. 15. 
parEg 1. other, cittam api para^artbam 

iv. 24 ; bbogah para^artbatvat "*iii. 
85 ; para-?arlra^av 0 ?ab iii. 88 ; para- 
citta-jnanam iii. 19 ; parair asamsar- 
gab li 40 ; 

2. higher, tat param [vairEgyam] i, 16. 
paraniagparamava 9 yata ii. 55 ; parama- 
mahattva^anta i. 40. 
paramann, paramEnu-paramaniahattva 

i. 40. 

parmama, dharma-Iaksana^avastbE- 
pannama iii. 18 ; parmEma-traya 
lii. 16 ; parmEma-kraina iv. 82 ; 
krama^anyatvam parinEma^^y- 
atve befcub iii. 15 ; pannEma^apa» 
rEnta iv. 38 ; parinEma-tEpa-samskE- 
raib 11. 15 ; jEty-antara-parinEma 
iv. 2 ; parinEma^ekatvEd vastu® 
tattvam iv. 14 ; ciitasya^ekEgratE- 
parinEmab iii, 12 ; nirodba-parinEma 
iii 9 ; samEdbi-parinEma iii. 11. 
paritapag hlida-panfepa ii 14. 
pandrstag samkbysbbib paridrsta ii. 
50. 

pan^iiddbi, smrti-pari^nddbi i. 48. 
■paryavasanag alinga-paryavasEnam i. 
45. 

parvaxig guna-parvani li. 19, 
pipiaig ksnt-pipEsE iii. 30. 
pn^-ya, pnpya^apnnya i. 88, ii. 14. 
pnnar, tatah punah ?EntoditEn iii. 12 ; 

punar anis^prasangEt iii, 51. * • 
pwm§Bff sattva-purusayor atyanta- 
samklrnayoh iii. 85 ; tat-prabhob 
pnrasasya iv. 18 1 sattva-piiriisa.^ii- 
yatE-kbyEtimEtra iii. 49 j purusa* 
kbyEtor gn^-vsitrspyam i 16 ; 
sva,,.^ha>samyamSt pnms^-jBEnsm 
iii. 35 ; pnrusa^arfcha-?tiByam iv. 34 ; 
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sattYa-purusayoh ^iiddM-samye kai- 
Yalyam iii. 55 ; piirusa-Yi^esal^Yarah 

i 24. 

pilrvas abhyasa-piirvah i. 18 ; antaran-'^ 
gam purvebhyak iii. 7 ; pnrva-jati 
iii 18;. ptrvesEm api guruh i. 
26. 

piirYaka, prajna-ptlrvaka i. 20 ; moha- 
purvakah ii. 84. 

prakaga, praka^a-kriyU-stliiti ii. 18 ; 
caksuh-praka9a iii.21; praka9a^ava- 
rana-ksayaii 52, iii. 48. 
prakrti, prakrty-aptirat iv. 2 ; prakrtT- 
nam varana“bliedas iv. 8. 
Braki^iaya, bbavapratyayo Yideha- 
Prakrtilayanam i. 19. 
pracara, pracEra-sainvedanac ca iii. 88. 
pfacckardana, i. 84. 
prajfia, samadbi-prajiia i. 20 ; pranta- 
bhOmih prajna li. 27 , prajna.^alokah 

iii. 5 ; rtambbarZl tatra prajna i. 48 ; 
9ruta^anumana”prajnabbyam i. 49. 

pranava, vacakab pranavab i. 27. 
pramdhanaj I 9 vara-ptanidhana i. 28, 

ii 1, ii. 82, n. 45. 

pratij krta^artbam prati ii. 22. 
pratipaksa, pratipaksa-bhavanam ii. 
88,84.* 

pratipatti, anavaccbedat tulyayos ta- 
tah pratipattih iii. 58. 
pratiprasava, gunanam pratiprasavah 

iv. 34 ; pratiprasavaheySb ii. 10. 
pratibandMii, anya-saiiiskara-prati* 

bandhi i. 50. 

praliyogiHs kaana-pratiyogi iv. 88. 
pratisedliaj tat-pratisedha^artham i. 
82. 

pratistba, a-tadrapa-pratistham i. 8 ; 
abinsa-pr'" ii. 85; satya-pr° ii.^ 86; 
asteya-pr® ii. 87 ; brabma-carya-pi**^ 
ii B8j klivalyam svailipa-pratistha 
va citi 9 aktih iv. 84. 
pratyak, pratyak-cetanE L 29, 


pratyaksa^ pratyaksa^anumana i 7 
praty ay a, 9 abda^ai tha-pratyay anam 

iii. 17 ; pratyaya^avi^esa iii. 85 ; 
bhava-pratyaya i. 19 , 9 uddbo 'pi 
pratyaya^anupa 9 y ab li. 20 ; pi atya; 
ya^antarani samskarebhyah iv. 27 ; 
pratyayasya para-eitta-jilanam In. 
19 ; 9 aiitoditau tulyapratyayau cit- 
tasya iii. 12 ; virSma-pratyaya i, 18 , 
abliEva-pratyaya i. 10 , pratyaya^ 
•ekatanatE in. 2 . 

pratyabara, pratyabara-dharana ii, 
29 , svavisaya^asamprayoge cittasy.n 
svarnpa^anukai a iva^mdriy anani 
praty abarab ii. 54. 
pradbana, pradbaiia-jaya 9 ca iii. 48. 
pramana, pramana-viparyaya- i. 6 ♦ 
pratyaksa^anumana^agamab pra- 
manani i 7. 

pramada, sam 9 aya-pi amada^^Siasy a- 
i. 80. 

prayatna, prayatna* 9 aithilya ii. 47. 
prayojaka, piayojakaiii cittam ekam 

iv. 6. 

pravibbaga, tat-pravibhEga-samyamat 
iii 17. 

pravrtti, visayavati pravrttih iv. 6 ; 
pravrtty-aloka-nyasat iii. 25; pra- 
vrtti-bbede prayojakaiii cittam ekam 
anekesam iv. 5. 

pra^anta, pra 9 anta-vahita iii, 10. 
pra^vasa, 9 vasa-pra 9 vasa i 81, ii, 
49. 

prasarnkbyaESs pra&ainkhyaiie 'pi 
aknsidaeya iv. 29. 
prasanga^ anista^prasailgat iii. 51. 
prasada, adliyatma-prasada i 47. 
prasnpta* prasupta-tann-vicebinna^ 
udEi’inEm ii. 4. 

pragbbira, kaivaiya-prfigbbaram iv. 
21 . 

prana, pracchardana-vidhEranEbiiyairi 
pranasya i. 84. 
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prag-iyamaj pranaysma-pratyahai-a- ii, 
29 . 

pratibliaj pratibhad va sarvam iii. 33 ; 

pratibba-giavana- in. 36. 
pradiis, pradur-bhavah iii. 3, 45 
prantEs pranta-bhilinih prajna ii. 27. 

pliala^ dulikha^ajiiana^ananta-phaldh 

II . 34 ; hlada-paritSpa-phalsh ii. 14 , 
kriya-pbala.^E^rayatvam ii. 36 ; hetii - 
phaia^a 9 raya^alambanaih iv. 11. 

bandba, de^a-bandba? cittasya iii. 1 
bandha-karana- 9 aithilyat iii. 38. 
bala, rtipadavanya-bala-vajrasambana- 
natvani iii. 46 ; maifcrl-adisu balEiii 
lii. 23 ; balesu hasti-bak^admi iii. 
24. 

baiur-akalpita, bahirakalpita vrttih 

III. 43. 

babiranga^hahiiangam niibijasyaiii 8. 
badbana, vitarka-badhane pratipaksa- 
bhavanam ii. 33. 

bahya, bahya^abbyantara ii. 50, 51. 
bija, dosa^bija-ksaye iii. 50 ; sarvajiia- 
bijam i. 25. 

bnddbi, biiddbibuddber atiprasangab 
iv. 21 ; sva-buddbi'Saiiivedanam iv. 
22 , 

brabmacarya, asteya-brabmacarya- ii, 
30 ; brabmacarya-pratisthEyam vir- 
ya-labbah ii. 38. 

bbava, bhava-pratyaya i. 19. 
bbavSj Etma-bbava-bhEvanE iv. 25; 
^rva-bbava^adhistbatiivam iii. 49; 
vikarana-bbEvah lii. 48; prEdur- 
bhavab iii. 45. 

bbivaaa, pratipaksa-bhEvanam ii 33- 
34 ; tad-artha-bbEv^am i 28. 
bMvaaa, bbEvanEta^ citta-prasEdEnam 
I. 33 ; Etma-bbEva-bhEvanE iv. 25 ; 
samadbi-bhavanE^arthah ii 2. 
bbiivana, bhuvaim-jiiEBam iii. 26. 


bhdta. 1. elemmi^ bbQta^indiiya ii 
I8;,m. 13; bhUta-jayab ill 44. 

2. c?rea^t«r6,sarva-bbtlta-rata iii, 17. 

3. partidpU in avisayibhntatvEt iii, 

20 . 

bbiimij drdba-bbGmih i. 14 ; prEnta- 
bbEmib li. 27 ; tasya bbtlmisiui vlni- 
yogah lit 6; alabdhabbciiiiikatva 

i. 30.‘ 

bbeda, adbva-bhedEt iv. 12 ; pravrttT- 
bbede iv. 5 ; citta-bbedEt iv, 15 ; 
prakrtioam varana-bhedab iv. 3 . 
bboga, jaty-Eyur-bbogEb ii. 13 ; bbo- 
ga^apavarga ii. 18 ; pratyaya^avi- 
9eso bbogah iii. 35. 

bbauma, sarva-bbEuma mahEvratam 
ii 31. 

bbranti, bbrEnti-dar^ana i. 30. 

mani, abhijEtasya^iva mapeh i. 41. 
madbya, mrdu-madbya^adhimEtra 
i 22, ii. 34. 

manas, mano-javitvam iii. 48 ; mana- 
sab stbiti i. 35 ; yogyatE manasah ii. 

mantra, osadhi-mantra-tapah iv. 1. 
mala, Evarana-mala iv. 31. 
mabant, mabE-videha iii, 43; mabE- 
vratam ii. 31. 

matra, artha-mEtra i, 43, iii. 3 ; dr^i- 
mstra ii. 20 ; anyatE-khyEti-mEtm 
iii. 49 ; asmitE-mEtra iv. 4 ; Hbga- 
mEtra ii. 19. 

mitbya, mithya-JfiEnam i. 8. 
mndita, mEikl-karupE-muditE^^upek- 
sEnEm i. 33. 

murdban, mtrdba-Jyotisi iii. 32, 
mula, kle^amnlab karmE^aya ii. 12 ; 

sati male tad-vipEkab ii. 13. 
mrdti, mrdu-madhya^adhimEtra I 22, 

ii, 34. 

meglia, dharma-nieghah samsdhih iv. 

29. 
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miitri, s^iEitrl-karana-miidit^iipek- 
sanam i 3S; mEitrl^adisu baiani 
iii. 28. 

mohaj lobha-krodba-iEoliab li. 84. 


ystiia, tatra stbitau , yatno ’bhySsah 
i. 18. 

yatba, yatha^bbimata^dhySnad vE i. 
89. 

yama, yama-niyama- ii. 29 ; abinsa- 
®satya^asteya - brabmacarya^apaii- 
graba yamah ii. 80. 
yoga, yoga^anu^asanam i. 1 ; yoga^ 
citta-Yrtti-nirodhah i. 2 ; kriya- 
yoglli ii. 1 ; yoga^aaga^anustha- 
nat ii. 28. 

yogin, a^ukla^akrsnam yoginas iv. 7. 
yogyata, yogfata manasab ii 58. 
yog/afcva, atma-dar^tia-yogyatTani ca 
ii 41. 

ratna, sarva-ratna^upasthanam ii. 87. 
raSa, sva-rasa-vahi ii. 9. 
raga, sukba^anu§ayl ragab ii. 7 ; raga* 
dvesa^abhinive^ab panca kle^ah ii. 
8 ; vita-rEga-visayam i. 87. 
mpa, kaya-rQpa-samyamafc iii. 21 : 
rdpa-lSYapya-bala iii 46; sva-rQpa- 
pratistha iv, 84 ; sva-rQpa- 9 Qnyani 
iVa iii. 8 ; sva-rapa^anukara iva ii 
54 ; sva-rtipa^upalabdbi-samyogab 
ii 28 ; a-tadrfipa-pratistbam i. 8 ; 
vitarka-Yicara^Snanda^asmita - rQpa 
i 17. 

riipatvaj eka-rUpatvat iv. 9. 

* # • 

lak^ana, dbarma-Iaksana^avastba iii. 
18 ; jati-laksana»de^aib lii. 58. 


lagbti, lagbu-tQla iii 42. 
labbs, vlrya-lafoba ii. 38; sukba-labbab 
ii, 42. 

lavanya, ropa-lEvapya-bala iii. 46. 
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linga, liBga-matmm ii 19. 
iobba, lobha-krodba-mohab ii. 84. 


vajra, vajra-sambananatva iii 46. 
vat, ksetrika«vat iv. 8 ; kie^a-vat iv. 

28. * 

varana, prakrtmam varana-bbedah iv. 

8 . * 

vagikaxa, paramamabattva^anto 'sya 
va$lkarab i. 40 ; va^lkara-samlia L 
15. 

vastu, vastu iv. 17 ; 

vastii- 9 Qnyo vikalpah i. 9 ; vastu- 
samye citfcabbedat iv. 15 ; parinEma^ 
ekatvad vaatu-tattvam iv. 14 ; eka- 
citta-tantram vastu iv. 16. 
va, l 9 vara-pranidbanad va i. 28 ; vidba- 
mnabhyam va i. 84 ; visayavati va 
i 85 ; vi 9 oka va i 86 ; visayam va 
i 87 ; alambanam va i. 88 ; dhyEnad 
va i 89 ; aristebliyo va iii. 83 ; pra- 
tibbad va lii 88 ; sva-rUpa-pratistba 
va iv. 84. 

vacaka,' tasya vacakab pranavat i. 27. 
vartta, -asvada-vartta lii. 86. 
vasaua, abbivyaktir vasananam iv. 8 ; 

asaiiikhyeya-Yasanabbi 9 iv, 24. 
vabita, pra 9 anta-vabita iii. 10. 
vaMn, sva-rasa-vlbi li. 9. 
vikarana, vikarana-bbavab iii. 48, 
vikalpa, pramana-viparyaya-vikalpa* 
nidra-smrtayah i. 6 ; 9 abda"jiana^, 
anupatl vasiu- 9 aiiyo vikalpah i. 9 ; 
9 abda^aiiba-jnana“Vikalpaib sam- 
kirna savitarkE samEpattib i. 42. 
viksepa, citta-viksepa i. 30 ; viksepa- 
sababbuvah i. 81. 

vieara, vitarka-vicara^Snaiida^asmita 
i 17. 

viocbuma, prasupta-tanu-viccbinna ii. 

4. 

viecbeda, gati-viccbeda ii. 49. 
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vitarka, 1, dehheraUon [upon coarse oh- 
jects'jj vitarka-vicara^ananda- 1 . 17. 

2. perverse considerahon, vitarka 
hinsadayah krta-kanta^anumoditak 
ii S4 ; vitarka-badhane pratipaksa- 
bhavanam li. 33. 
vitrsna^ visaya-Yitrsnasya i. 15. 

Videbay Videba-PrakrtilayanEm i. 19 ; 
bahir-akalpita vrtiir znabaTideha in. 
43. 

Yidvafis, viduso ’’pi ii. 9. 
vidharsna, praccbardana-vidharana- 
bbv"ni i. 34. 

viniyoga, bhumisu viniyogab iii. 6. 
YiiaiYrtti, bhavana-vinivrttib iy. 25. 
viparyaya, pramana - viparyaya • vikal- 
pa- i. 6 ; viparyayo mithyajMnam 
atadrQpapratistham i. 8 . 
vipaka, kle^a - karma - vipaka^apa- 
ramrstab i. 24 ; sati male tad-Yipako 
jaty-ayur-bbogab ii. 13 ; vipaka^ 
anugunanam . . . vusananam iv. 8 . 
Yxprakr^ta, viprakrsta-jfianam iii. 
25. * 

vibbakta, vibbaktah pantbab iv. 15. 
virama, virEma - pratyaya^abbyEsa- 
parvab i. 18. 

virodba, guna-vrtti-Yirodbac ca ii. 16. 
Tiveka, Yiveka-nimnam kaivalya-prag- 
bbaram cittam iv. 26 ; viveka-kbyati 

ii, 26, ii. 28, iv. 29 ; Yiveka-jam 
jiianam iii. 54 ; viveka-jam dbyEnam 

iii. 52. 

vivekin, duhkham eva sarvam vive- 
kinab ii. 15, 

vi^esa, 1. ike partimlar^ purusa-vi 9 esa 
L 24; vi^esa^artbatvEt i. 49; yi- 
^esa^avi^esa ii. 19. 

2. the distinction^ tato ’pi vi^esab i, 
22 ; vi^esa-dar^inab iy. 25, 
yi^oka, vi^okE yE jyotismati i. 36. 
visaya, aBubbata-visaya i. 11 ; visaya* 
yltrspasja i. 15 ; sya«*Yimya.^asaib- 


prayoge cittasya ii. 54 ; tarakam 
sarva - visayam sarvatba-visayam 
akramam ceti vivekajam JnEnam lii. 
54 ; prajnabbyEm anya-visaya i 49 ; 
savicErE nirvicEra ca saksma-visaya 
i. 44 ; apunya-visayEnEm i. ^33 ; 
babya^abhyantara-Yisaya ii. 51 ; 
YltarEga-Yisayam i, 37. 
yisayatva, suksma-visayatvain ca, 
alinga-paryayasanam i. 45. 
visayavant, visayavatl yE pravrttib if 
35. 

vita, vltarEga-visayam i. 37. 
virya, ^raddba-vrrya-smrti-samEdhi- 
prajnE i. 20 ; brahmacarya-piatfstbE- 
yEm Ylrya-labhab li. 38. 
vrfcti, yoga^ citta-vrtti-nirodbah i. 2 ; 
vrttayab pancatay yah klista^^aklistab 
i. 5 [the list forms the next stVfa] ; 
vrttir nidra i. 10 ; sada 3 natE 9 citta- 
vrttayas tat-prabhob purusasya^apa- 
rinamitvEt iv. 18 ; vrfcti-sErapyam 
i. 4 ; guna-vrtti-virodbEc ca ii. IS'; 
babya,_^abbyantara-stambba-vrttib ii. 
50 ; dbyEna-heyEs tad-vrttayab ii 11; 
ksTna-vrtteb i. 41 ; babir-akalpitE 
vrfctib iii. 43. 

yedana, vedana,^Edar 9 a^ESYada“ iii. 36. 
vedaniya, janma-yedanlyab ii, 12. 
yaitrsnya, guna-vEitrsnyair 16, 
vaira, vEira-tyEgab ii. 35. 
yair agy a, drsta^Eim^raYika-visaya- 

vitrsnasya Ya 9 ikErasam 3 iiE vEirEgyam 
i 15 ; abhyEsa-vEirag} Ebbyam i. 12 ; 
tad-vEirSgyEd api dosa-blja-ksaye 
kEivalyam iii, 50. 

vai^aradya, nirvicara-vEigEradye i 47, 
vyakta, vyakta-suksmEb iv. 13. 
vyapadegya, a-vyapade^ya iii. 14. 
vyavabita, kEla-vyavabita iv. 9 ; saks- 
ma-vyavabita iii. 25. 
ryakbyata, parinEniE vyEkbyEtEb iii. 
13 ; soksma-visaya vyEkby'EtE L 44. 
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V yadJii^ vyS.dlai-stytoa i. 30. 
vyuttlianas Yyutth^na-nirodha iii, 9 ; 
vyutthaiie siddhayah iii. 37. 

tara-vyuba iii. 27 ; kEya-YyUha 
hi 29. 

vrataj maha-vratam ii. 3L 

• 

§aktis s¥arupa«pratistha va citi^aktih 
Iv. 34 ; sva-svEmi-^aktyoh ii. 23 ; 
tad-grahya-^akti iii. 21 ; drg-dar^ana- 
9akti ii. 6. 

^abda, ^abda^artha-jnSna i. 42; 9ab- 
da^artha-pratyayanam iii. 17 ; ^abda- 
jnana^anupati i. 9. 

^arjra, para“9ai:Tra^ave9ah iii. 38. 
^anta, 9aiita^udita in. 12 and 14. 

9ila, praka9a-kriya“Stbiti-9ilam ii. 18. 
Quci,nitya-9uci-sukha^atma-kbyatiii.5. 
Qtiddba, drasta dr9imatrab 9uddho ^pi 
if 20. 

guddhii, 9uddhi-ksaye ii 28; sattva- 
9uddbi ii. 41 ; 9uddhi-samye kaival- 
^ yam iii , 35. 

9tinya, svampa-9Ciiiya^iva i 43, iii 3 ; 
vastii-9linyai.9 ; purusa^artha-9toya 
iv. 34. 

96sa, samskara-96sa i 18. 

^aitbiiya, bandba-karana-cEithilyat iii. 

38 ; prayatna-9aitbiiya ii. 47. 

9auea, 9auca-samtosa- ii. 32 ; 9aucat 
sva^anga-jugnpsa ii. 40. 

^raddha, 9raddba-vlrya“Sinrti-samadhi- 
praiils i. 20. 

^ravajgia, piatibba-9i^vana-vedaiia- iii 
36. ' 

§mta, 9rata^..^iimana i. 49. 

^rotara, 9rotra^tii:a9ayohiii.41 ; divyam 
9rotram iii 41. 

^visa, 9vasa-pra9vasa i. 31 ii. 49. 

sa, sa tti dirgbakaia- i. 14. 
somyanm, trayam ekatra samyamab 
iii 4 ; parii^nm-traya-samyamat iii. 
16 ; tit-pravlbliaga-samyamat iii 17 ; 


kaya-rnpa-samyamat iii. 21 ; karma 
tat'saiiyani^t iii 22 ; sflrye sam- 
yamat iii 26; sva^artba-samyamat 

III. 35 ; sambandba-samyamat iii. 41, 
iii. 42 ; arthavattva-samyamSt iiL 44, 
iii. 47 ; ksana4at-kramayoh saiii- 
yamat iii. 52. 

samyogs, samyogo beya-hetnh ii. 17 ; 
upaiabdbi-betu-sainyogab ii. 23 ; 
samyoga^abbava ii. 25 ; ista-devate- 
samprayoga ii. 44. 
samvid, citta-samvit iii. 34. 
samvega, tivra-samveganam i 21. 
samvedans, pracara-samvedanac ca iii 
38 ; sva-buddbi-samvedanam iv. 22. 
samgaya, styana-sam9aya-piramada i 
30. 

samskara, parinama-tapa-samakara- 
dnbkbaib ii. 15 ; pratyaya^antarani 
samskarebbyab iv. 27 ; taj-jab sam- 
skaro ’nyasamskara-pratibandhi i. 
50; smrti-samskarayor fekarnpatvSt 

IV. 9 ; nirodba-samskarayor abbi» 
bbava-pradurbbavau iii. 9 ; pra9anta- 
vabita samskarat iii. 10 ; samskara- 
9esa L 18 ; samskara-saksEt iii, 18. 

sambatyakaritva, parar&am sambat- 
yakantvat iv. 24, 

sambananatva, vajra-sambaaaimtvam 
ill 46. 

saihkara, adbyasat samkarab iii. 17; 

sinrti-samkara9 ca iv, 21. 
samkirnas vikalpEib samklrna i. 42 ; 

atyanta^a-samkima iii. 35. 
samkhya, de9a-kala-saibkbyabbib Ii 
50. 

saiga, salga-smaya^akaraipm iii. 61 ; 
a-saiga iii 39, 

samgrMtatva, betn-pbak-a9mya-alaia“ 
banaib samgrbttetvit-iv. 11. 
samjfii, va9ikara*8amjia vaij^gyam 
i 15. 

sati, tasmiii aati ii 49 ; sati mule ii. 18« 
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satkirss nairantarya-satkSra^asevita 
i 14. 

sattvaj sattva-^uddhi ii. 41 ; sattva- 
purusayoh ^uddhi-samye kaivaiyam 
iii. 55 ; sattva-pumsa-anyata-khyati- 
matra iii. 49 ; sattva-purusayor 
atyanta-samklrnayok iii. 35. 
satya, akinsa-satya li. 30 ; satya-prati- 
sthaySm 11. 36. 

sada, sada jMta^ citta-vrttayah iv. 18. 
sant, sati ; see sati. 

saihtosa, 9auca-samtosa-tapa]hL- ii. 32 ; 
sanitosad anuttamah sukhalabhah 

ii. 42, 

samnidhi, tt-saihmdhau vaira-tyagah 
11. 35. 

saptadha, tasyasaptadha prantabhnmih 
prajna ii 27. 

sabija, sabijab samadhih i. 46, 
samaya, jati-de9a-kala“samaya ii. 31 ; 
eka-samaye ca^ubbaya^anavadhar- 
anam iv. 20. 

samadhi, tad eva^arthamatranir- 
bbasam svarQpa9tinyam iva samadhih 

iii. 8 ; sabijab samadhih i. 46 ; nir- 
bljab samadhih i. 51 ; dbarana* 
dbyana-samEdbayah ii. 29 ; 9raddba- 
virya-smrti-samadbi-prajna i. 20 ; 
samadbi-siddhi ii 45, iv. 1 ; samadbi- 
parinama iii, 11 ; samadhi-bbava- 
Ba^artbab ii. 2 ; te samadbav upa- 
sargab lii. 37 ; dharma-meghab sama- 
dbibiv. 29. 

samana, samana-jayat iii. 40. 
aamapatti, tatstba-tadaBjaxiatE sama- 
pattib i. 41 ; lagbu*ttila-samapatteb 
iii. 42 ; savitarkE samapattib, i. 42 ; 
Ananta^samapattibhyam ii 47. 
samapti, parinama-krama-samaptibiv, 
32. 

sampadj, kaya-sampat iii. 45, 46. 
samprajilata, vitarka . . . samprajM- 
tab i. 17. 
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sambandba, sambandba-samyamat iii. 

41, 42. 

sambodba, janma-katbamtE-saiiibodEa 

ii 89. 

sarva, sarva-jna i. 25 ; sarva-jnatrfcvam 
iii. 49 ; sarva-visayam lii. 54 ; cittam 
sarva^artbam iv. 13 ; sarva^^artbafa 
iii. 11 ; sarva-bbEvaiii. 49 ; duhkbam 
eva sarvam ii. 15 ; sarva^Evarana- 
mala iv. 31 ; sarva-nirodbat i. 51 ; 
prEtibbad vE sarvam iii. 33 ; sarva- 
ratna^npastbEnam ii. 37 ; sarva- 
bbata-ruta lii. 17. 

sarvatba, sarva-visayam sarvathE 
visayam akramam lii. 54 ; sarvatkE 
viveka-khyEteb iv. 29. 
savicara, savicEra . . . saksmavisayE 
i 44. 

savitarka, savitarkE samEpattih i.43^*' 
sababbii, viksepa-sababbuvah i. 31. 
saksat, samskEra-s® iii 18. 
sidbaraBiatva, tad-anya-sEdh® ii, 22, 
samya, 9addbi-sEmye kEivalyam iii, 55; 

vastu-sEmye iv. 15. 
sarupya, vrtti-sarupyam i. 4, 
sarvabbauma, sErvabbEumE mahEvra- 
tam ii 31. 

j sElambana, tat sElambanam iii. 20. 
siddba, siddha-dar9aiiam iii. 32. 
siddbi, kEya— indriya-siddbib li. 43 ; 
vyuttbEne siddbibiii 37; samEdbi- 
siddbih ii.45 ; samEdbi-jEb siddbayab 
iv, 1. 

sukba, sukha— aim9ayi rEgab ii 7 ; 
nitya»9uci-sukba-Etma-kbyatib ii 5 ; 
stbira-sukbam Esanam ii. 46 ; sukba- 
dubkha-punya-apuBya-visayEnEm 
33 ; anuttamah sukba-labhab ii. 
42. 

sBksma, vyakta-sOksmS gunEtmaiiah 
iv. 13 ; saksma-vyavahita- iii. 25 ; 
dlrgba'>suksmab ii. 50 ; pratiprasava* 
beyEb sUksmEh ii. 10 ; suksmatisayE 
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1 . 44 ; saksma-visayatvam ca i 45 ; 
STarlipa-stksma-anvaja- iii. 44. 
siiryaj stlrye samyamEt iii. 26. 
Bopakrama, sopakramaih nirupakra- 
jnam ca karma iii. 22 . 
samaaikasyas 9 uddhi-saa®-ekEgrya li. 
41. 

stambliaj ^akti-stambhe iii. 21 ; abhy- 
antara-st®-vrttih ii. 60. 
styana, vyEdbi-st^-sam^aya- i. 30. 
stba, tat-stba-tadanjanatE i, 41. 
sthamB^ Btb^-iipanimantrane iii. 51. 
stMtij prakE^a-kriyE-stbiti ii. 18; tatra 
stbitEu yatno ’bhySsah i. 13 ; man- 
asah stbiti-nibandhani i. 35, 
stMra, sth®-sukham ^sanam ii. 46. 
fithula, stb®-svarGpa-snksma- iii. 44. 
#tkairya, aparigraha-sthEirye ii. 39 ; 

kGrma-nadyEm stbEiryam iii. 31. 
smaya, sanga-sm°-akaranam iii. 51. 
smrti, anubbata-visaya^asampramo- 
sab smrtib i. 11 ; -vikalpa-nidrS- 
smrtayab i. 6 ; ^raddbE-vXrya-smiii- 
samEdbi-prajnE i. 20 ; smrti-samska- 
rayor ekarOpatvEt iv. 9 ; smrti-pari- 
9 iiddbEu i. 43; smrti-samkaia^ ca 
iv. 21. 

syat, tada kim sySt iv. 16. 
sva, sva-svami“$aktyab ii. 23 ; sva^an- 
ga ii. 40; tapab-svadhyaya^I§vara- 
pramdbananiii. 32 ; svadbyEyEd ista- 
devaia ii 44; sva,.^tba-sainyamat 
iii. 35; sva-buddhi-samvedanam iv. 


22; na tat sva^EbhEsam dr^yatvEt 
iy. 19 ; sva-rasa-vlbl ii. 9 ; sva-rGpa^ 
see hp itself j sva-visaya^asampra- 
yoge ii. 54. 

svapm, sv^-nidra-jnEna^Elambaiiam 

i 38. 

svampaj stbQla-svarGpa'SGksma- iii 
44; svarGpa^npalabdbi-hetub ^am- 
yogab ii. 23 ; svarQpa-pratistba vE iv. 
34; citta-svarGpa^aniikEra iva ii 54; 
svarQpa-cGnyE^va i. 43 ; svarQpa- 
^Qnyaro iva iu. 3 ; tadE svarGpa^ava- 
sthEnam i 3 ; svarOpato "sty adbva- 
bbedEt IV. 12 ; grahana-svarupa^as- 
mita lii. 47, 

svamiHj sva-svEmi-$aktyoh ii. 23. 


bana, samyoga^abbEvo bEnam li. 25 ; 
vxveka-kbyEtir aviplavE bEna^upE- 
yab ii. 26 ; bEnam esam kie^avat 
iv.28, 

bmsa, vitarka binsE^Edayab ii. 34. 
brdaya) brdaye citta-samvit lii. 34. 
betu, betu-pbala^E^raya iv. 11 ; kra- 
ma^anyatvam parinEma^anyatve 
betub iii. 15 ; 'apalabdbi-beia-sani- 
yogab ii. 23 ; tasya " betnr avidya 
ii 24; samyogo beya-betub ii. 17. 
betutva, apnnya-betntvEt b. 14. 
beya, samyogo heya-betuh ii. 17 ^ pra- 
tiprasava-beySb ii 10 ; dbyEna-beyEb 
ix. 11 ; heyam dubkbam ii. 16, 
bladaj blada-paritEpa-pbalEb ii 14. 



